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Style no man on earth your Father: for he alone is your Father who is in heaven: and all ye are brethren. Assume 
not the title of Rabbi; for ye have only One Teacher; neither assume the title of Leader; for ye have only One Leader— 


the Messiah. 
PREFACE TO 


The Fathers, the Moderns, the Populars, and the 
Heretics. 
“ Our Fathers, where are they? and the Prophets, dothey 
live forever?” 

At one time we speak of our remote ances- 
tors as if they had been mere children in under- 
standing in comparison of ourselves and our co- 
temporaries; at another, we represent their views 
and their authority as paramount to all our com- 
peers. If their views were congenial with our 
own, then they were the wisest and the best of 
men; but if we differ far from them, then as du- 
teous sons, we only wish they had been more 
wise and less superstitious. Thus their authori- 
ty rises or sinks in our estimation, as they hap- 
pen to coincide with our sentimenis, or differ 
from us in their views. In all our comparisons 
we are wont to make ourselves the standard of 
perfection. If we at all admit that we are im- 
perfect, we are sure to make our “ failings lean 
to virtue’s side;”? and when compared with the 
faults we see in others, our frailties are to be at- 
tributed to circumstances beyond our control, 
and so completely eclipsed by the splendor of 
our virtues, as rather to represent the dark spots 
in the sur, or the shade in the picture, as neces- 
sary to the brilliancy of the whole. 

But if we were to use that reason of which we 
boast, a little more, and submit less to the sug- 
gestions of self-love and self-admiration, we 
would not only think more humbly of ourselves 
but we would do more justice to the merits of 
others. In that case neither the names nor the 
authority of our ancestors would be plead as a 
justification of our sentiments or practices, nor 
would their weaknesses be urged in extenuation 
of our own. They were men constitutionally 
like ourselves, and only circumstantially differ- 
ent. Whether they were wiser or better than 
ourselves or our coevals, depends not upon any 
constitutional superiority, but rather upon the su- 
periority of their or our circumstances, Their 
opportunities may have been better or worse than 
ours, and all the difference of a moral or intel- 
lectual nature between them and us must be re- 
solved into their or our superior attention and de- 
votion to truth and goodness. 

Many Dectors of the Church of Rome would 
have made first-rate Puritans; and many morose 
Dissenters would have made hierarchical tyrants 
in other times and other countries. Many in 
this age, whose illiberality and religious wrath 
are fully vented in bold invectives and ungener- 
ous detractions, would, had they lived a few cen- 
turies ago, have found no gratification to their 
religious vengeance but in the racks and tortures 
of inquisitorial cruelty They who are now sa- 
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ted with burning men’s writings, would then 
have consumed their persons. ‘Those too, who, 
in this a are pleased to prove their faith 
and practice by an appeal to the fathers, would, 
in the days of Luther, have maintained the in- 
fallibility of the Pope and the sovereign arbitre- 
ments of clerical councils. And they who would 
now bind men’s consciences to a covenant and 
creed framed by the fathers of modern traditions, 
would have argued inthe days of John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, that the Bible was not to be 
read by the ignorant laity. 

While, in this age of invention, the winds and 
the waves, the rivers and the deserts, the moun- 
tains and the’ vallies are made to yield to scien- 
tific and mechanical skill; while the human 
mind is bursting through the shackles and re- 
straints of a false philosophy, and developing the 
marvellous extent of its powers, it is not to be 
supposed strange and unaccountable that the 
moral and religious systems of antiquity should 
be submitted to the scrutiny of enlightened in- 
tellects, and that men of reflection and indepen- 
dence should dare to explore the creeds and the 
rubrics of ages of less light and more supersti- 
tion, Truth has nothing to fear from investiga- 
tion. It dreads not the light of science, nor 
shuns the scrutiny of the’ most prying inquiry.— 
Like one conscious of spotless innocence and 
uncontaminated purity, it challenges the fullest, 
the ablest, and the boldest examination. On the 
other hand, error, as if aware of its flimsy pre- 
tensions and of the thin veil which conceals its 
deformity, flies from the torch of reason, and 
dares not approach the tribunal of impartial in- 
quiry. She hides herself in the fastnesses of re- 
mote antiquity, and garrisons herself in the forti- 
fications erected by those she honors with the ti- 
tle of “the Fathers.” When she dares to visit 
the temples of human resort, she attires herself 
in the attractions of popular applause, and piques 
herself upon the number, influence, and respec- 
tability of her admirers. But with all her blan- 
dishments, she is an impudent impostor, and is 
doomed to destruction with all her worshippers. 
But Truth, immortal Truth! the first-born of 
Heaven! by the indisputable rights of primoge- 
niture, shall inherit all things, and leave her an- 
tagonist, Error, to languish forever in the ever- 
lasting shame and contempt of perfect and uni- 
versal exposure. 

To Truth eternal and immortal, the wise and 
good will pay all homageand respect. Upon no 
a'tar will they offer her as a victim; but at her 
surine will sacrifice every thing. What, then, 
is ‘t .uth? Momentous question! She is Reality 
herseit. °Tis not merely the exact correspon 
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dence of words with ideas. This is but verbal 
truth. Tis not the mere agreement of the terms 
of any proposition with logical arrangement.— 
This is logical truth. But it is the correspon- 
dence, the exact agreement of our ideas with 


things as they are. So that the representations 


of truth are the exact pictures of all the realities | 


about which we are conversant, or in which we 
are interested. She leads to happiness all who 
obey her; but those that disdain her precepts de- 
stroy themselves forever. 

But ‘the fathers” are often urged as decisive 
evidence, superseding the necessity of farther in- 
quiry. All sects have their fathers, to whom 
they are wont to appeal. There is father Irene- 
us, Origen, Ambrose, Austin, Tertullian, Athan- 
asius, of high repute amongst the more ancient 
sects. There is Father Calvin, Luther, Zuinglius, 
&c. &c. among the moderns. There is Father 
Wesley, Fletcher, Asbury, Coke, amongst the 
more recent. There are, too, Fathers Gill, Ful- 
ler, and Booth, amongst those who say they have 
no father on earth. Yea, even amongst these are 
already enrolled some whose graves are not yet 
green, and whose errors are not yet forgotten. 
Thus one of our Stars of the first magnitude, if 
we are to enumerate the square inches of its sur- 
face, has recently quoted in support of the popular 
schemes of ostentatious benevolence, Fathers 
Baldwin, Furman, and other Doctors, concerning 
whose standing in the unseen world we have as 
yet heard nothing. How long it may be before 
Drs. Holcomb, Rogers, and Allison are enrolled 
amongst the Fathers, we cannot guess; but from 
the spirit of some of our father-making writers 
already exhibited, it cannot be but a few days. 
But, methinks, those reputed wise and pious, 
who are yet with us, should here be admonished 
to take good heed to what schemes they lend 
their names and the weight of their influence. 
In this way they may see that good or evil of wide 
and long extent must result to posterity from the 
application of their reputation, however well or 
ill earned it may be, to those schemes which al- 
most every month gives birth to. The good or 
ill that men do generally long survives them. 
The defects and weaknesses of great men are 
more frequently appealed to in justification of 
errors ual mistakes, than their more wise and 
excellent actions. And such is the relaxing in- 
fluence of the bad examples of men reputed great 
and good, that their admirers are much more 
wont to transcend their defects than their virtues. 
They are content with falling a little short of 
their excellences; and without much compunction, 
can go a little beyond their infirmities. One 
good example is worth a thousand lectures, but 
a bad one defeats the object of many admoni- 
tions. 

“Our Fathers, where are they?”—Some of 
those looked up to as Fathers in Israel, were 
doubtless ignorant and evil men. And who in 
remote ages and countries can tell which of those 
men were real saints, and now in the presence 
of God? And before their names can sanction 


any thing, it ought to be ascertained whether | 


God has approved of their views and behavior, 
and whether they have been rewarded witha 
place at his right hand; for would it not appear 
worse than ridiculous for us to quote as authority 
for any religious tenet or practice, men whose 
names are not found enrolled in the records of 
Heaven, but are now the associates of those who 
are reserved in chains of darkness until the judg- 
ment of great ? Tne mere suspicion 


day? 
that such tay be the unhappy fate of some can- 


the 


Onized saints, forbids any appeal to the Fathers 
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as decisive of any question affecting the faith or 
practice of christians. 

A few men in the United States, not more pere 
haps than half a dozen of Doctors of Divinity, 
have done more within forty years to divest the 
Baptists of their ancient simplicity and love for 
the Bible, than all the Doctors of modern Divin 
ity among them will restore in one century. 
Scarce a relic of the ancient simplicity of the 
Waldenses, Albigenses, and those persecuted 
christians, from whom the Baptists in these Uni- 
ted States are proud to reckon thei: descent, or 
to identify with themselves as fellow-professors 
of the same gospel and order of worship, now 
remains. These modern good, and wise, and 
leading men, being intoxicated with titles and 
worldly respectability, have co-operated to be- 
come imitators of their more respectable neigh- 
bors, the Presbyterians and Episcopalians. They 
have formed a young St. Giles for every old St. 
Giles amongst the Paidobaptists: and have ace 
tually got the whole machinery of the popular 
establishments in full employment to build up 
great meeting houses, parsonages, and colleges; 
to have a learned priesthood, tithes, and offer- 
ings; conventions, missionaries, tracts, and edu- 
cation societies, with all the ‘benevolent 
schemes” of the day. And those who will not 
say Amen to the whole paraphernalia, are heres 
tics, unregenerated sinners, like myself. Their 
more fortunate and more respectable neighbors 
are pleased to see them follow up in the rear, for 
they want to see them of the same spirit with 
themselves, knowing full well that they can ai- 
ways keepthem inthe rear! Yes, they have the 
money, and the learning on their side, and this 
train of things going on for two centuries. When 
they wish to make a new levy for a new theolog- 
ical school, they can enforce their claims with a 
new argument Yes, they say, ‘See, brethren, all 
christendom is awaking from its slumbers to the 
importance of marshalling an army of effective 
clergymen. Even the Baptists are now convin- 
ced of their supineness and errors in former 
times in relation to their teachers, and now they 
are making great efforts to educate and support 
their clergy as they ought always to have done. 
Let us, then, advance in the even tenor of our 
way, stimulated, as we ought to be, by the exer- 
tions of those who have felt the force of our ex- 
ample, and feel it to be their duty to go and do 
likewise.”? So pleads a Paidobaptist; and what 
Baptist of the Old School would not blush in his 
presence! For my part, I feel no anxiety for the 
result. The children of the flesh will manifest 
themselves, and it is right that they who are of 
the world should speak of, and like, the world. 
But those who believe the good confession 
which the King of Martyrs confessed before Pon- 
tius Pilate, will delight to know and to teach that 
“Christ’s kingdom is not of this world.” And 
they do know that no carnal crowd of worship- 
pers will be owned by him asa church of his. 
But some there are who would rather commune 
with orthodox Presbyterians and Episcopalians 
in building colleges, making clergymen, issuing 
tracts, raising funds for cotesiall schools, and 
in the Lord’s supper, than with such heretics as 
those who contend for carrying out the above 
good confession into practice. 

In commencing the sixth volume of this work, 
I feel myself enboldened to say that my labors 
have not been in vain; andI do thank God that 
I have been enabled to persevere in one undevi- 
ating course, aiming at the restoration of the an- 
cient order of tings, and that he has given me so 
much success in my efforts, as to authorize me te 
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look forward with large expectations to a liberal 
harvest which is whitening all around. The 
number of my readers has regularly augmented 
from the first sheet until now, and every volume 
of this work has been commenced under an in- 
creased patronage. Many have solicited its en- 
largement, and numerous propositions have been 
made for changing its name, size, and terms of 
publication. Some of the reasons are weighty: 
but as we have not yet got through the items in 
our original proposals, we will continue it in its 
present form for at least the present volume. 
Our opponents are generally all silenced, and 
it is likely that those who are devoted to the pre- 
sent order of things will have, by this time, learn- 
ed so much prudence, (if it can be learned,) as 
to allow us to proceed without opposition, except 
when and where they know we cannot hear 
them; and no doubt they are convinced that their 
own cause will best succeed when its merits are 
kept from investigation. Epiror. 





Essays on Man in his Primitive State, and under 
the Patriarchal, Jewish and Christian Dispen- 
sations.—No. I. 

Primitive State—No., lL. 

“THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND I8 MAN.” 

“ Know thyself,’ was the wisest maxim of the 
wisest philosopher of the wisest pagan nation of 
antiquity. ‘Know thyself” is inculcated by all 
the prophets and apostles of all the ages of rev- 
elation. And while the wisest man of the 
wisest nation in theology taught as his first max- 
im, that “the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom; and while the Saviour of the world 
taught, that “it is eternal life to know the only 
true God, and his Son Jesus Christ whom he com- 
missioned,” both concur in inculcating the ex- 
cellence, and in teaching the utility and impor- 
tance of self-knowledge. Our origin necessarily 
engrosses the first chapter of self-knowledge; 
and here the bible begins. This volume, replete 
with all wisdom and knowledge requisite to the 
happiness of man during every period of his ex- 
istence, in time and to eternity, wisely and kind- 
ly opens with the history of man’s creation, and 
closes with his eternal destiny. Toit we are in- 
debted for every correct idea, for every just sen- 
timent on this subject in all the volumes and in 
all the intellects on earth. Destroy it and all 
that has been deduced, borrowed or stolen from 
it, and man is not only a savage in disposition, 
but as rude and ignorent of his origin as the 
beasts that perish. This is an assertion made 
with full knowledge of all that is claimed by 
sceptics, and alleged by unbelievers, from the 
days of Celsus down to the era of Mental Inde- 
pendence. And the day is not far distant in 
which we trust this will be universally admitted. 

Considering the bible, therefore, as the only 
oracle on this subject; viewing it as containing 
the whole sum total of all that mortal man can 
know of his origin, we shall only hear and attend 
to its representations of the origin of man. And 
first we shall attend to his creation:—After God 
Almighty had formed the heavens and the earth, 
and fitted the ‘atter for the abode of that crea- 
ture for whom it was made, he proceeded with 
singular deliberation to create this most august 
of all the creatures of his vast empire. When 
suns were to be lighted, and all the hosts uo! the 
heavens and the earth marshalled, he was pleas- 
ed, without a preamble or a preface, to command 
them into being; but when man, the sovereign 
of this globe, was to he fashioned, he pauses, 
and retires withinhimself for a model,and makes 
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builds his body from the elements of the earth, 
He gives him a soul or animal life in common 
with all the animals created; but he infuses into 
him from himself directly, without any interven- 
tion, a spirit, a pure intellectual principle. So 
that man stands erect, one being possessing body, 
soul and spirit. His body was as earthly as that 
of any other creature, only of more delicate and 
exquisite organization. His soul or animal life, 
which gives him all the passions, was like theirs, 
save that it was not the governing principle; but 
at the head of all, and above all, his intellect or 
spirit was enthroned, which placed him incom- 
parably above every other inhabitant of the 
earth. Thus Adam stood a triune being, having 
a body, a soul, and a spirit, each of them per- 
fect in every respect, and perfectly united and 
subordinated in one sublime constitution; the 
spirit enthroned in the head and as the head; 
the soul resident in the heart, and not only ani- 
mating but energizing the whole body in perfect 
obsequiousness to the intellectual department. 

By the way, we may observe, that the Jews, 
the Greeks, the Romans, as well as the English, 
have had three terms which they used as distinctly 
expressive of these three. These are the body, 
soul and spirit, of the English; the corpus, anima 
and animus, of the Latins; the soma, psuche and 
nous, of the Greeks; and the nerep, nepesh and 
ruth, of the Hebrews. These in each language 
are representatives of each other; and the most 
of the modern languages have the same distinct- 
ness of phraseology in marking each of the con- 
stituents of man. The body is the organic mass, 
animated and pervaded by the soul or animal life, 
which, as the scriptures say, is in the blood; and 
the spirit is that pure intellectual principle which 
acts immediately upon the soul and mediately 
upon the body. We know that in popular use, 
the terms soul and spirit ure genera!ly used as 
synonymous, and have been so in the practice of 
all languages; but when we wish to speak with 
the greatest perspicuity or emphasis, we distin- 
guish these from one another. Thus Paul prays 
for the Thessalonians, that God would sanctify 
them wholly, their body, soul and spirit. The 
body and soul, in common usage, denote the 
whole man; but when we speak philosophically, 
we say, body, soul and spirit. Each of these has 
its respective attributes and powers. ‘The spirit 
has the faculties we call the powers of under- 
standing; the soul has its passions and affections; 
the body has its organs and their functions. In 
man reason and all intelligence belong to the 
spirit, together with volition in its primary char- 
acter. All the passions and affections belong to 
the soul, and are identified with animal life; all 
the appetites and propensities strictly belong to 
the ile. But so united are these constituents 
of man, that what one does the others do like- 
wise. So that while we define thus, we know 
that in all the actsof the man there is sucha com- 
bination of energies that the whole spirit, soul 
and body, move in perfect concert in all those 
acts which are properly called human. A hint 
or two of this sort, without an elaborate disqui- 
sition, illustration, or proof, we suppose neces- 
sary to a correct view of man; but to enter large- 
ly into this matter, would require a volume itself, 
and would not, perhaps, repay for either the trou- 
ble of writing or reading it. 

The government belonged to the spirit; its 
ministers were the passions, and the whole body 
moved in subordination to these. So intimate 
were the soul and spirit in all their acts and 
movements, that they became perfectly identifi- 
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representative of both—as gne family name rep- | appe ared to him so trifling, that, on meeting Same 


resents both husband and wife. But while con- 
templating man in his first state, we must call in 
all the he lhs we have to conceive of him in ac- 
cordance with his primitive dignity. Asa per- 
fect being, then, his reason, his passions, and his 
appetites existed in the most regular and harmo- 
nious connexion with each other. Their natural 
and necessary dependance was duly felt and ac- 
knowledged; and their subo~dination was foun- 
ded in perfect reason. 

Capable of deriving pleasure from a thousand 
sources in the material system by means of his 
senses, he was also qualified to enjoy the most 
intimate relation and acquaintance with the spir- 
itual system by means of his intellectual facul- 
ties. Thus the pleasures and enjoyments of 
two worlds were made accessible to man in the 
state in which he was created. 

Being thus constituted capable of enjoyments 
so numerous and multiform, he was the most per- 
fect creature in the universe, as far as human 
knowledge extends. He was the last, and if we 
may judge by the regular gradation of all the 
works of creation, as narrated by Moses, he was 
the best work of God. But as he was endued 
not only with the powers of acquiring and accu 
mulating enjoyment from two worlds, but with 
the faculties for communicating it, he was in his 
very nature social, and required co-ordinate be- 
ings for the gratification of his powers of com- 
munication. Hence from himself God created a 
co-ordinate being of the same endowments, but 
of still more delicate organization. 

Kindred society became the consummation of 
human bliss, because necessary to fill up all man’s 
capacities for enjoyment. A maleand a female, 
possessed of one common natvre, mutually de- 
pendent on each other for all the higher enjoy- 
ments of that nature; in their creation insepara- 
bly allied to each othcr; and in all their wants, 
desires, and enjoyments, reciprocal, finish the 
picture of primitive bliss in man’s original state. 

hus was man created and circ umstanced ; ; and 
after the intelligent, pure and happy pair were 
introduced to each other, God, their Creator, in- 
ducted them by his own hand into thesgarden of 
delights, w hich for them he had previously form- 
ed and beautified with all the exquisite charms 
which the combined influences of virgin heaven 
and earth were capable of producing. ‘Then “the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy.” And here we shall leave 
them for the present Epiror. 





Remarks on Samuel xv. 22, 23. 


* And Samuel said, Has the Lord as great delight in 
burnt offerings and sacrifices as in obeying the voic e of the 
Lord? Behold to'obey is better than sacrifice; and to 
hearken, than the fat of rams. For rebellion is as the sin 
of witchcraft, and stubbornness is us iniquity and idolatry: 
because you have rejected the word of the Lord, he has 
also rejected you from being king.’ 

Wuen the mind is not in complete subjection 
to the authority of God, it is easy to find excuses 
to apologize for disobedience to the plainest in- 
junctions. It is not easy to conceive a plainer 
command than that which was given to Saul with 
respect to the destruction of the Amalekites and 
all their possessions; yet he obeyed it only so 
far as it appeared reasonable to himself, and even 
attempted to cover his iniquity by a show of zeal 
for the institutions of religion. He conceived 
that he was not limited to exact and punctilious 
obedience; and that having performed what hi 
considered the substance of his commission, he 

was ot liberty to use his discretion in things of 
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uel, he declared thathe had “ performed the coms 
mandment of the Lord.” The trivial instances 
in which he departed from his instructions were 
not worth mentioning as an exception. He had 
paid due attention to what he looked upon as the 
fundamentals of his commission. He did not 
think that it was likely that he should be called 
to account for using his discretion as he had done, 
with respect to things of so little importance; 
and especially, as he had altogether consulted the 
interests of religion in the libe rties he had taken. 
So far was he from seeing any criminality in the 
slight deviations which he had made from his 
instructions, that when Samuel charged him with 
disobeying the voice of the Lord, and laid be- 
fore him the instances in which he had done so, 
he continued confidently to affirm that he had 
obeyed the commandment of the Lord; “ yea, 
I have obeyed the voice of the Lord; and note 
withstanding the exceptions which he could not 
altogether conceal, he still pleaded that he had 
substantially fulfilled hiscommission. This was 
indeed a discriminating obedience, but it was not 
on that account the more acceptable to God, 
and although he had conceived that he had ful- 
filled the chief object of his mission, and that 
therefore small exc ptions would be ove rlooked, 
we find that the Lord does not give him credit 
for fulfilling his instructions at all, but charges 
him with comple te Cisobedience; “ Because you 
have rejected the word of the Lord, he has also 
rejected you from being king.” ‘Temptation is 
never more dangerous than when it pretends to 
set aside obedience to certain divine injunctions 
tor the sake of the general interests of religion. 
The covetousness of Saul and the Israelites was 
here cloaked by an apparent concern for the glo- 
ry of God and gratitude for their victory. The 
command to destroy all the possessions of the 
Amalekites would appear unreasonable io hu- 
man wisdom, and therefore they thought to evade 
it by destroying the most worthless of the prop- 
erty, and by consecrating the remainde;x to the 
service of God. If they did not exactly obey 
the word of the Lord, they considered that they 
had made a sufficient amends by devoting the se 
costly sacrifices to his worship. But their carnal 
policy was utterly detestable in the estimation of 
God. And Samuel said, Has the Lord as great 
delight in burnt offerings and = as in 
obt ying the voice of the Lord? Behold to obey 
is better than sacrifice; and to hearken, than the 
fat of rams: for rebellion is as the sin of witch- 
craft, and stubbornness as iniquity and idolatry.” 
The conduct of Saul and the Israelites on this 
occasion, cannot but remind us of those Chris- 
tians who make the pretence of usefulness a jus 
tification of their conduct in not fully obeying 
the voice of the Lord. Some will not quit their 
connexion with anti-christian churches becausr, 
by giving up their stations, they would give up 
their usefulness. They have now an extensive 
field for labor, from which they would be exciu 
ded if they should give up theirsituation. “ The 
chief thing i is the salvation of sinners: we must 
sucrifice thinge of i.ferior moment to this great 
consideration.” I would ask such persons how 
they can condemn Saul, and think to stand ex- 
cused themselves? Is not their conduct rebell- 
ion against the Lord? Does it not charge him 
with giving commands inconsistent with the ex 
tensive propagation of the gospel, and exalt out 
wisdom above his? Has the Lord as much de- 
light in our silly schemee of usefulness as he has 
in our obeying his voice? What should we think 








less importance. ‘The part in which he failed | of a female who should « llege, a8 a justification 
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of her infidelity to her husband, that, by this 
means, she provided for him and his family ?— 
And is it not the same thing to disobey God un- 
der a pretence of serving him more effectually ? 
At first view it might appear that, of all the ser- 
vants of God, the persons | allude to were the 
most useful and successful propagators of the 
gospel, as they make this the ground of their dis- 
obedience. But in general we shall find it to be 
the reverse. They are usually toiling, and mourn- 
ing the want of success throughout their lives. 
I beseech such persons to consider whether they 
are not deceiving themselves, and whether use- 
fulness to their own temporal interest does not, 
as in the case of Saul, lie concealed under the 
pretext of usefulness to the cause of Christ. If 
worldly interests and honor were as much en- 
gaged to bring them out of their present situa- 
tion as they are in holding them in it, I verily be- 
lieve that the arguments of usefulness would ap- 
pear in another light.—Scripture Magazine. : 





Extract of A Letter. 
“Kentucky, June 25, 1828. 
* Your Christian Baptist of June has just 
come to hand, containing your expose of Bish- 
op Semple’s unwary sayings relative to the C. 
B. At the time those letters first appeared in 
the Star, the writer was sitting by the side of a 
white-headed and venerable Bishop, who, after 
the reading of those letters of Bishop Semple’s, 
remarked that he regretted to hear such senti- 
ments fall from the lips of any Baptist; especial- 
ly from the pen of a man renowned for his wis- 
dom, piety, and divinity; that he thought him 
very vulnerable, and that he expected you would 
wound him deeply, as your readers here think 
you have done. The writer has not those letters 
by him; but, as well as he recollects, the Bishop 
says that “there is much room left in the New 
Testament for conjecture upon the subject of 
church government.”” This is sound Episcopa- 
lian or Erastian divinity, but unsound Baptist 
divinity. This sentiment is more fully and 
clearly expressed by two learned Episcopalian 
or orthodox divines, Mosheim and Scott. The 
former is celebrated for his erudition, and for 
exhausting the vocabulary of his slander against 
the poor, defenceless, heretical, enthusiastic, and 
ungovernable Anabaptists; for whom he seems 
to heat his furnace sevenfold hotter than it was 
wont to be heated. The latter was renowned 
for his “deep-toned piety,” and for adapting his 
divinity to the taste of doctrinal Calvinists and 
practical Arminians, two irreconcilable parties; 
rara avis in lerris; an extraordinary talent. These 
Divines say that no form of “shurch government” 
can be proved to be exclusively of divine ap- 
pointment. The Baptist Bishop has improved 
upon the Episcopalian Bishops, and says that 
“much room is left for conjecture.” .It was said 
long since that great men (Doctors of Divinity) 
are not always wise; neither do the aged under- 
stand judgment. “Therefore, said I, Hearken 
to me: I also will show mine opinion. Dead 
flies cause the ointment of the apothecary to 
send forth a stinking savor; so doth a litlle folly 
him that is in reputation for wisdom and honor.” 
Notwithstanding this declaration, Dr. Scott, in 
his commentary upon the Ephesian Bishops, 
(4cls. xx.) says that Congregational episcopacy 
was that appointed by the Apostles, and that 
Catholic, English, and Methodistic episcopacy 
was introduced shortly afterwards, oudealy and 
the 





imperceptibly, by superior age, experi- 


ence, abilities, and services of the senior Bish- 
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ops. Mosheim speaks definitely of Jol n’s im- 
mersion, and calls immersion the primitive 
institution; and of faith being required before 
immersion in primitive times, and of bishops 
presiding over one congregation, who were re~ 
markable for their simplicity in doctrine, incul- 
cating faith, hope, love, and for their zeal and 
faithfulness; yet he practised sprinkling before 
faith, and was a dear and ardent lover of me- 
tropolitan and diocesan episcopacy. Dr. Scott 
studied and prayed two whole years upon the 
subject of baptism, during which time he sprin- 
kled no infants, his concience was so tender; 
yet, with all his ample opportunities for research 
and investigation, and stores of ancient ecclesi- 
astical literature, and his vast powers of compr= 
hension, and his superabundant share of ortho 
doxy, he decrees that “in the Jordan,” “into 
the water,” can mean, (not does,) but can mean 
at Jordan, at the water, by a long charitable 
stretch of language, criticism, and divinity. He 
was also a satellite, revolving round metropolitan 
or city bishops, and ultimately Jost all his ten- 
derness and scruples of conscience about sprink- 
ling babies. Doctor Semple, who has spent thir- 
ty-five or forty years of his useful and exemplary 
life in building up the Congregational and Inde- 
pendent form of Baptist “ church government,” 
in the republican state of Virginia, now, in his 
last days, throws his well-earned and dear-bought 
influence into the scale of latitudinarianism, by 
saying that “there is much room left for conjec- 
ture,” and by calling the Christian Baptist “ wild 
chimeras. All these, to say the least of them, 
are dead flies in the medicines of these physi- 
cians, and do now, and will continue to send 
forth a stinking savor. 

“ As this isan age of hard study and deep-ton- 
ed divinity, and as thousands are now upon the 
big theological wheel, in the different sectarian 
factories, who will shortly be thrown upon the 
community, full of sweet-toned theology, we 
shall proffer a few themes for them to ruminate 
and write upon, in their devotional hours:—lf 
there is nothing but “a charter of church gov- 
ernment” in the New Testament, without any 
specific rule or bye-laws, are there any bye-laws 
upon any other subject? And if there 
can there be any thing wrong in the religious 
world? Is not Shasterism and Mahometanism 
as right as any other ism? And are not their 
forms of “ church government and bye-laws” as 
good as any ever made since the New Testament 
was finished? If the peace, order, government, 
and bye-laws of God’s kingdom are left to con- 
jecture, or are indefinite, does this idea not 
prove him deficient in wisdom and benevolence 
to legislate definitely? and does it not derogate 
from, and materially reflect upon his character, 
as the King eternal, immortal, and invisible ?— 
What would the Americans think of a colossal 
and cedar-like politician, who would tell them 
that after electing, empowering, compensating, 
and sending their sages to Philadelphia to frame 
their constitution, to define and establish their 
laws—that now no person could divine whether 
oligarchy, aristocracy, monarchy, or democracy 
was the government of the United States? That 
great and good men had chosen and administer 
ed all four of these kinds of government, anc 
that the government of England, France, Spain 
and America, were all authorized by the consti 
tution of the United States, and that they coule 
all exist and all be administered at the same time 
by the Americans? Would he not either pity 
the ignorance or detest the dissimulaticn of the 
pelitician who would call a different opiniop 
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be not, 








“ wild chimeras?” The publication of these 
sentiments is doubtless owing to Dr. Noel’s po- 
litical adroitness and insincerity, and not to Bish- 
op Semple’s well known prudence. If not, a 
man of Bishop Semple’s dignity, generosity, and 
penetration, must have seen and lamented the 
folly of such management. 

“ Hoping that you may possess, and manifest, 
and cultivate that love which covers the blemish- 
es of those who love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity, | subscribe myself your friend and 
brother. 6 Joun Curysostom.”? 





Ancient Gospel.—No. VIII. 
Faith and Reformation. 

I HAVE written seven essays under this head, 
on Immersion. I now proceed to Reformation. 
In the evangelical order, Faith is the first and 
capital item. But as we have said so much up- 
on this item in the preceding volumes of this 
work, we thought it most expedient to call the 
attention of our readers to Christian Immersion, 
as exhibiting the gospel in water. Having ex- 
hibited the scriptural import and design of this 
christian institution in general terms, I feel at 
liberty to proceed to the other grand items asso- 
ciated therewith. And before we proceed to 
Reformation, we shall again call up the subject 
of Faith to the attention of our readers. As we 
have often said, no subject has been involved in 
greater mystery and darkness than the nature of 
faith. The labors of many commentators and 
of thousands of sermonizers have been employ- 
ed to show that faith is something more than the 
mere belief of testimony, or something different 
from it. ‘The people have been so often told 
what it is not, and what it 7s, that few of them 
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know any thing certain about it. Before the age 

of metaphysical refinement, there was no diffi- 

culty inunderstanding this subject. Hence there 

is not an instance on record in the New Testa- 

ment of any person inquiring of the Apostles 

what they meant when they proclaimed “ refor- 

mation towards God and faith in the Lord Jesus 

Christ.” This is a striking proof that their hear- 

ers understood the Apostles as using this word 

in the common acceptation of their times; as de- 

noting the persuasion of the truth, or the convic- | 
tion of the certainty, of what they proclaimed.— 
But to consider attentively the reason why so 
much stress or emphasis is laid upon faith or be- 
lief by our Lord and his Apostles, will do more 
than any definitions or descriptions, to render 
faith plain and intelligible to all. 

And here let it be noted that the philanthropy 
of God, sometimes called his grace or his favor, 
must be known before it can reconcile, please, 
or comfort any human heart. This is the golden | 
secret which unlocks all the bars of ignorance 
and superstition. I repeat it again—God’s love 
of the world, his benevolence towards his igno- 
rant, erring, and rebellious offspring, must be ap- 
prehended, known, and relied on, before any 
change in our views of his character, or of our 
conduct can be effected. And as the testimony 
given of the person, character, mission and work 
of Jesus Christ his Son, is that which developes | 
this kindness, grace, favor, benignity, or philan- | 
thropy of God our Father, that testimony must 
be known, understood, or relied on, before it can | 
operate upon our hearts, upon our understand- | 
ings, wills, passions, appetites, and conduct.—- 
Now is this testimony was first orai, then writ- 
ten; and as it is, and was from necessity oral or | 
written, it cannot be known or acted upon as | 
certain and sure, unless believed or relied upon | 
as certain and true. This is just what renders | 


| 
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faith necessary, and it is just precisely that which 
prevents any living man from enjoying the favor 
of God in this life, or the blessings of the salva- 
tion of the gospel without faith. For if it could 
have been possible that men could have enjoyed 
the favor of God without knowing it, or known 
the favor of God without hearing of it, or heard 
the favor of God without a report or testimony 
concerning it—faith never would have been 
mentioned, required, or made a sine qua non to 
our enjoyment of salvation. For as Paul saye 
about the law, we may say of faith: If there 
could have been a righteousness obtained by 
law, then faith would not have been preached; 
and if salvation could have been conferred with- 
out believing the report thereof, faith or belief 
had never been proclaimed to mortal man. But 
in no other way than by testimony, oral or write 
ten, could the love of God, through his Son, be 
known to men; and therefore in no other way 
than by believing the testimony, can the salva- 
tion of God be known or enjoyed in this life— 
Now be it known to all men, that, so soon as 
any one is convinced, or knows certainly, that 
God will forgive sinners all offences, and accept 
of them through the mediation of Jesus Christ, 
upon their submission to the government of the 
Messiah, then that person has the faith or belief 
which the gospel proclaims; and upon the per. 
sonal application of that individual for pardon 
and acceptance, then through immersion into the 
name of the Lord Jesus, remission of sins is 
granted. So that faith is understood when the 
necessity of it is understood and felt. Without 
it no man can know God; and, consequently, 
without it, no one can fear him, trust in him, 
love him, or please him. For he that comes to 
God or applies to him, must first know or * be- 
lieve that he is, what he is, and that he is a re- 


| warder of all whodiligently seek him.” Faith, 


therefore, is just to the mind what eating is to 
the body. The food must be discriminated be- 
fore it can be eaten, and it must be eaten before 
it can contribute to the life of man. It is not 
the eating of it—we mean, the action of eating 
it; but the food, when eaten, that supports life 
So it is not the action of believing, but the truth 
which is believed, that renews the heart of man. 


| Eating brings the food in contact with the or- 


gans of life; believing brings the truth in con- 
tact with the spirit of man. And as the food, 
when adapted to the human constitution, nour- 
ishes, invigorates, and animates it; so truth adap- 
ted to the mind of man, (as the gospel exactly 
and perfectly is) nourishes, invigorates, and im- 
parts new life to the spirit of man. So that as 
man lives by eating bread, his soul kives by eat- 
ing, or receiving, or believing the love and mer- 


|cy of God. Faith then is just the belief or per- 


suasion that the gospel is true: which persuasion 
comes by hearing, perceiving, or understanding 
what the Holy Spirit imparts or teaches concern- 
ing the Lord Jesus. 

Hence the prophets and apostles say that the 
gospel or the truth concerning Jesus, converts 
the soul; for its admission renovates the moral 
character, and when apprehended as indubitab‘e 
certainty, it must act and operate in reforming 
the life. And this leads to a remark or two upon 
Repentance or Reformation. 

Repentance denotes a mere change of n.ind, 


| generally accompanied with sorrow for the past; 


not necessarily, however, implying a reformation. 
But the term Reformation includes not merely a 

change of mind, but a change of life. 
It is remarkable with what distinctness and 
precision the writers and speakers of the New 
6 
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Testament use the terms pslavorw and palausrcuas, 
They never use these terims as synonymous; 
though, in the king’s translation, they are indis- 
criminately rendered by the term “ repentance ;” 
which, as all critics know, is not consistent with 
the true and distinct import of these terms. The 
former signifies such a change of mind as issues 
in a change of conduct; the latter includes no- 
thing more than change of mind or sorrow for 
the past. Hence Paul, when speaking of his re- 
pentance for having written such a letter to the 
Corinthians as gave them so much sorrow; when 
the repentance of Judas for having betrayed the 
Lord; and when the repentance of the son in the 
parable, who at first refused to go and work in 
the vineyard, but afterwards repented and went— 
are spoken of, and in all similar places, metame- 
lomai is used; but when a real reformation, re- 
sulting from a radical change of mind is spoken 
of, it is always metanoeo which is employed.— 
Therefore Dr. Campbell and other learned trans- 
lators preferred reformation to the vague term 
repentance, asthe proper representative in ourlan- 
guage of the term used by the inspired writers 
when preaching or commanding that change of 
mind and behavior resulting from faith. Now this 
reformation of which we speak is the first fruit of 
believing, and hence the first act of reformation 
which was intended in the apostolic addresses to 
the Jews and Gentiles, was to be immersed in the 
name of the Lord Jesus. “Reform and be immers- 
ed every one of you in the name of the Lord Jesus 
for the remission of your sins.” This, by a cir- 
cumlocution, was equivalent to saying, ‘ Change 
your views of the person and character of the 
Messiah, and change your behavior towards him; 
put yourselves under his government and guid- 
ance, and obey him.’ Or tothe Gentiles, ‘Change 
your views of the character of God and of his 
government towards you, and receive the Son as 
his Ambassador; and yield him the required 
homage by receiving his favor and honoring his 
institutions.’ This is reformation towards God, 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. An entire 
change of views, of feelings, and affections to- 
wards the Messiah, and an entire change of con- 
duct, according to his gracious requirements, in 
submitting to him as our Teacher, Guide, Priest, 
King and Saviour, is the true import of that ref- 
ormation enjoined by the ancient preachers of 
the Ancient Gospel. This is what we mean by 
“reformation,” and not those movements of an- 
imal passion, those sudden panics of fear, or 
usts of sorrow, which, like the repentance of 
) ar 08 frequently issue in no reformation of life, 
but leave the unhappy subjects of them in the 
same state of mind, and of the same character 
and deportment, as before. Let our readers bear 
in mind that such is our usage of this term, and 
let them apply it in this sense in its occurrences 
in the New Testament, and thereby test its im- 
portance, EpiTor. 





A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things. 
No. XXV. 
On the Discipline of the Church.—No. II. 

Sunory letters have been received on the sub- 
jects of associations, conferences, laying on of 
Senta, family worship; all either objecting to 
eome things advanced in this work, or seeking 
further expositions and elucidations of arguments 
aiready offered in this work on these sub- 
— These letters are too numerous and too 
ong to be inserted in any reasonable time. We 
have therefore concluded to prosecute our inqui- 
ries on the order and discipline of the church, 
and intena meeting all these objections in the 
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course of our essays as they may naturally oc- 
cur. In the meantime we proceed to some mat 
ters of greater importance in the discipline of 
the church, and must solicit a due degree of pa- 
tience on the part of our correspondents. 

All matters of church discipline are either pri- 
vate injuries or public offences; sometimes des- 
ignated “public and private offences,” or “ pub- 
lic and private trespasses.” Private injuries, tres- 
passes, or offences, are those which in the first 
instance directly affect individuals, and are 
known only to individuals. For a private injury 
or trespass, so soon as it is generally known, be- 
comes a public offence. Now the object of the 
precepts in the New Testament concerning pri- 
vate trespasses, is to prevent their becoming pub- 
lic offences; and that by healing them when only 
felt and known by the parties;—the person in- 
jured and he that commits the trespass. The di- 
rections given by the Saviour in the eighteenth 
chapter of Matthew, section ix. page 48, New 
Translation, belong exclusively to this class of 
trespasses. Thus, according to this law, if A 
injure B, either by word or deed addressed to 
him alone, B, who is injured, privately tells A the 
injury he has received from him; and if, after ex- 
postulating with him, A confesses his fault and 
professes repentance, or if he explain the matter 
to the satisfaction of B, the affair ends, because 
the parties are reconciled to each other. But if 
neither acknowledgement, explanation, confese- 
ion, nor repentance can be elicited, and B still 
feels himself aggrieved, he calls upon his breth- 
ren, D, E, and F, and in their presence states 
his grievance. They also hear what A has to 
offer. After having the case fairly before them, 
they are prepared to advise, expostulate, explain, 
and judge righteously. Now if A hears then, is 
convinced by them, and can be induced to make 
reparation either by word or deed for the tres- 
pass inflicted, or if they can effect a reconcilia- 
tion between the parties, the matter terminates, 
and is divulged no farther. But if A cannot or 
will not hear or be persuaded by D, E, and F, but 
despise their interposition, expostulation, or ad- 
vice, B must acquaint the congregation with the 
fact that A has trespassed against him. Ther 
the congregation must inquire, not into the na- 
ture of the trespass, but whether he have taken 
the proper steps. He answers in the affirmative. 
and calls upon D, E, and F, for the proof. On the 
testimony of D, E, and F, every word is estab- 
lished or confirmed. The congregation being 
satisfied with the standing of D, E, and F, an 
having heard their testimony, proceed to admone 
ish, expostulate with, and entreat A to make rep- 
aration to his brother B. If he is then persuaded 
and B is reconciled to him, the matter termi- 
nates, and both are retained; but if otherwise, 
and A will not hear nor regard, but despise the 
congregation, then he is to be excluded. It does 
not appear that the original quarrel, misunder- 
standing, or trespass is to be told to the whole 
congregation, and they made to sit together in 
judgement upon it. If this were so, there was 
no necessity for having any thing established 
upon the testimony of D, E,and F. Whereas the 
Saviour said that, by the testimony of two or 
three witnesses, every thing may be ascertained 
or established. Nothing would be ascertained or 
established if A and B were permitted now to 
disturb the congregation by a recital of the whole 
matter; for in this way, it is more likely to dis 
tract and injure the peace and harmony of the 
congregation, than to reconcile the parties. But 
if A complains of injustice in the case, then the 
congregation must appoint two or three others to 
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hear and judge tne matter; and upon their decla- 
ration to the congregation the matter terminates. 
But it does not appear, either from what the Lord 
enjoins in the passage before cited, or what Paul 
lays down in his first letter to the Corinthians, 
chapter vi. that the nature of the trespass is to be 
told. ‘When you have secular seats of judica- 
ture why do you make to sit on them those who 
are least esteemed in the church?” “Is there 
not among you a wise man, not even one who 
shall be able to decide between his brethren?” 

The practice of telling all private scandals, 
trespasses, and offences, to the whole congrega- 
tion, is replete with mischief. It often alienates 
members of the church from each other, and 
brings feuds and animosities into the congrega- 
tion, and it is very seldom that a promiscuous 
congregation of men, women, and children can 
decide so unanimously or so wisely upon such ca- 
ses, as two or three either called upon by the par- 
ties or appuinted by the congregation. This 
moreover appears to be the true import of all the 
laws upon this subject in the New Testament. 
On the 18th chapter of Matthew the only ques- 
tion which can arise of any importance, is, 
whether B is to tell the original trespass to the 
whole congregation, or whether he is to tell the 
fact that A has injured him, and will not reform 
ormake reparation. I think the original and the 
English version authorize the latter, viz. that he 
is to tell the congregation that A had trespassed 
against him, and would not hear D, E, and F. 
This is the immediate antecedent to the com- 
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vine communication, it follows of course, that the 
words chosen by the Revealing — must be the 
fittest to convey the ideas which he meant to coms 
municate, that could be selected, and such ashe 
knew to be perfectly intelligible to those to whom 
he addressed them, so faras he intended them to 
be understood. This granted, we are certainly 
authorized to consider the words of Scripture as 
they stand in the connexion formed by the Spirit 
as calculated to convey with perfect clearness an 

certainty, all the information which he designed 
to convey by iiem, and of course as insusceptible 
of additional clearness or certainty by any 
change of terms which man can devise. These 
remarks, however, I need not tell you apply 
only to the words in which the scriptures 
were originally written in Hebrew and Greek, 
for they alone are the choice of the Spirit. Of 
every translation the words are but the choice 
of man, and of course no sacrilege can be 
committed in the alteration of them. It is evi- 
dently then the duty of every translator to make 
himsclf as fully acquainted as possible with the 
two original tongues, that, he may gain a digs- 
tinct comprehension of the ideas which the 
Spirit has condescended to communicate to the 
human family, and then to select such words of 
the language into which he translates for the 
conveyance of the Spirit’s ideas, as will place, 
in regard to intelligibility, the persons for whom 
the translation is made, on the same footing with 
those addressed directly by the Spirit’s own 
words. This task performed, the words employ- 





mand, * Tell the congregation.” But on this | 
would not lay so much stress, as upon the other 
regulations and laws found in the volume con- | 
cerning trespasses, and upon the necessary con- | 
sequences arising from each method of proce- 
dure. Very often, indeed, the affair is of such 
a nature as ought not to be told, and could not 
be told in a public assembly of christians with- 
out violating some law or rule which the volume 
enjoins; and not unfrequently are whole con- 
gtegations distracted by the injudicious, and, as 
we think, unscriptural practice, of telling the 
whole congregation a matter of which but few 
of them are able to form correct views. And 
such is the common weakness of the great ma- 
jority of members of any community, that but 
few are able to judge profoundly in cases requi- 
ring the exercise of much deliberation. Enprror. 





The Bible Intelligible. 

Dear Str—On Monday last I received your 
letter, and was much pleased to learn that you 
have determined to publish a translation of the 
New Testament, so divested of technical terms, 
as to destroy the only pretext, unintelligibility— 
which can be set up for clerical explanation. To | 
aid you in such an all-important attempt would 
give me the sincerest pleasure; but | have rea- 
son to fear that my ability extends rather to the 
discovery than to the remedy of defects. 

Some time ago an occurrence took place, 
which led me to reflect more closely on the sub- 
ject of scriptural intelligibility than I had for- 
merly done. For many years I had doubted the 
truth of the allegation that the scriptures were 
“a sealed book” till the seals were undone by 
clerical ingenuity; and I have now no doubt of 
the absurdity and gross impiety of the imputa- 
tion. That God should send a message to man- 
kind, on such an important subject as their eter- 
nal happiness, in language not intelligible to the 
most illiterate of them, is utterly incredible, and 
to impute such conduct to the Deity is manifest 
impiety. If, then, the scriptures do contain a di- 











ed by the Spirit justly and clearly rendered, ail, 
in my Judgment, is done to render the scriptures 
intelligible to every rational creature, however 
illiterate, which can be done. For it the Spirit 
has seen fit to introduce either obscurity or am- 
biguity into the original, or his words correctly 
rendered leave either in a translation, it is not in 
the power of uninspired men to remove them. 
From their attempts all we can rationally expect, 
and all we have actually obtained, is a mass of 
dubious, conflicting, shall I say, impious con- 
jecture in which no confidence can be reposed. 
But to be brief, whatever information the Spirit 
of God has designed, determined, and attempted, 
to communicate tothe human family, he has 
employed for his purpose language perfectly in- 
telligible to the most illiterate among them, and 
has actually accomplished his object. He has 
left no part of his communication dark or ambig- 
uous, which he did not intend to leave in that 
state, as being most fit and proper in itself, and 
really necessary and useful to mankind. Inno in- 
stance is the obscurity or ambiguity introduced 
into his intelligences to be ascribed to inadver- 
tency, to negligence, to incapacity, but to design: 
and if designedly introduced, every attempt to 
remove either is not only vain, but excessively 
impious. My belief, however, is, thatif we desire 
not more information, and of course attempt not 
to compel the words of the Spirit to give us more 
information than God intended to give us, we 
shall have little cause to complain either of ob- 
scurity or ambiguity; indeed, as to the latter, it 
is always used with much beauty and advantage; 
for in either sense of the ambiguous expression, 
the information it conveys will be found both 
true and important: and on the passages deemed 
by us obscure, the Spirit has no doubt conveyed 
clearly all the intelligence he meant tu convey, 
or we stood in need of. 

If in the preceding remarks there be truth, it 
evidently follows that all attempts to explain 
the scriptures, to remove from them either obscue 
rity or ambiguity by translations, commentaries, 
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or any other means, are not only absurd, but 
detrimental and grossly impious: every such at- 
tempt being founded on the supposition that God 
has by inadvertency, incapacity, or design, sent 
to his perishing creatures an unintelligible mes- 
sage for their relief, but from which, as being 
incomprehensible by them, they can derive no 
benefit. To what purpose, then, are the count- 
less legions of explanatory sermons, lectures, 
expositions, commentaries, annotations explan- 
atory, or books of any name? Are they not all 
chargeable with the absurdity of undertaking 
to render that clearer which is already as clear 
as words can make it; nay, of rendering the 
meaning of the Spirit more clear and definite 
than he was himself able to do? yes, to outdo 
the Omniscient God? or to remove what he had 
inserted as irremovable? It appears, then, that 
the office of atranslator is to exhibit the meaning 
of the original text neither more nor less clearly, 
neither more nor less definitely than the words 
employed by the Spirit conveyed it, and in such 
words and phrases in his own tongue as are in the 
most familiar use, and of course perfectly intelli- 
gible to the most illiterate ear. To effect such a 
translation of the New Testament will be nodoubt 
avery difficult work, and will require the expul- 
sion of an endless number of terms, either excep- 
tionable as single terms,or as combined with oth- 
ers, which are to be found in our common transla- 
tion. The causes which affect the familiarity, and 
of course intelligibility of words, are very vari- 
ous. Some of them I hinted at in my last letter; 
one, however, I presume I omitted, which has 
darkened numberless passages of the Book of 
Life—I mean technicalness, if such a word 
there be. When we translate, for example, 
Ssaxoves, not servant the familiar, but minister 
the officia! or dignified term; xpsrurepos not aged 
man or aged christian, as its etymology imports, 
but Presbyter, an animal of which we literally 
know nothing. 

For if such an officer did exist in the apostles’ 
days, as we know nothing of the acts of which 
his office consisted, the naked name can convey 
no useful information to us, and therefore, with- 
out absolute necessity, ought not to appear in a 
translation. In like manner, when we translate 
sxicxores, bishop, a foundling of unknown origin, 
a mere theological brat, of which the illiterate 
know nothing, instead of the familiar and well 
understood term overseer; with innumerable other 
terms, we utterly ruin the perspicuity of the sa- 
cred volume.. Indeed the literal or etymological 
sense ought to be preferred in all casesin which 
metaphorical or official interpretation is not abso- 
lutely required. The literal meaning of w2yysrs0v 
is good news, glad tidings, terms, most untortu- 
naiely for perspicuity, changed into gospel: ays 
literally denotes, set apart, and with infinite ad- 
vantage in my opinion would these two plain 
words occupy the place of every term by which 
either it or its derivatives are now translated. 





When we say a person is set apart, or has set him- 


self for God’s service, we immediately under- 
stand what is said to us; but when a person is 
styled a saint, or holy; a dictionary, a theological 
doctor, catechism, or sacred manual becomes ne- 
cessary, before we know what sort of character 
is intended. Substitute uelivered for justified, 


deliverance tor justification, taken into God’s | 
family for adoption, and mark the influence of | 


the change on perspicuity. The literal import 


Of xassornus iS tO appoint in any way; but trans-| 


late it ordain, and make that term denote the 
transaction now termed ordination, and the offi- 
cial authority now attached to it; and you have a 
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transaction and institution conjured up, of which 
the faintest trace is not to be found in the word 
of God. Mpovwrnws literally signifies to stand be- 
fore, lead the van, occupy the foremost place, 
and discharge its functions, implying, I presume, 
rather the authority of example, than command; 
in our translation, however, it is made to de- 
note command only. Asasxx» literally denotes 
disposition, arrangement, institution, terms which 
imply the agency of one individual or party only, 
and an action expressive of the will of only one 
person or party; yet we translate it covenant, a 
term which denotes a transaction of a very dif- 
ferent character. Indeed it is impossible that a 
transaction such as the word covenant denotes 
in common use, could ever occur between God 
and any of his creatures, and when we attend to 
the transactions which did occur, as recorded 
either in the Old -Testament or in the New, we 
discover none that justifies the use of that term. 
In all God’s transactions with Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, not excepting Moses, 
we perceive neither more nor less than declara- 
tions on the part of the Deity of certain purposes 
which he had determined to execute either abso- 
lutely or conditionally: and what is the transac- 
tion at Sinai itself, but a declaration of the lat- 
ter kind? After declaring on that ever-memora- 
ble occasion, what he had already done for the 
people assembled before him, as an aggregate 
body descended from Abraham, he proceeds to 
declare himself-ready to become their political 
sovereign, to define the, conditions on which he 
would consent to act as such, and specify the treat- 
ment which they were to expect on his assuming 
that character; namely, that if obedient to his 
orders, many political advantages and benefits 
would be conferred on them; if disobedient, 
many political evils would be inflicted. But what 
in the whole of this divine communication can 
be discovered that in any degree partakes of the 
essential properties of that transaction which we 
term incommon language acovenant. The im- 
port of the term SiaSyxny W hen used to denote any 
transaction which relates to God, appears to be 
much more justly transluted by declaration, or 
institution, than by covenant. But | must stop 
for the present. A. 8. 


4 Debate on the Evidences of Christianity. 
Ir will be remembered that Mr. Robert Owen, 
of New Harmony, did, in the month of January 





| 


| 


last, challenge the clergy of New Orleans (as 
he had in effect the teachers of religion every 
where) to debate with him the truth of the chris- 
tian religion. In his public discourses, as well 
as in the words of that challenge, he engages to 
to prove that “all the religions of the world have 
been founded on the ignorance of mankind; that 
they have been, end are, the real sources of vice, 


| disunion, and mi:ery of every description; that they 


are now the only bar to the formation of a society 
of virtue, of intelligence, of charity in its most ex- 
tended sense and of sincerity and kindness among 
the whole human family; and that they can be no 
| louger maintained except through the ignorance of 
| the mass of the people, and tie tyranny of the few 
over that mass.” ‘This challenge | have formally 
accepted, believing it to be my duty so to do in 
existing circumstances; and I stand pledged to 
prove, in a public discussion, that the above po- 
sitions are every one untenable; that Mr. Owen 
cannot prove any one of them by any fair or legit 
imate process of reasoning whatsvever. 
| There are four grand positions assumed by Mr 
Owen in the above challenge :— 


| 
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That all the religions of the world have 
been founded on the ignorance of mankind.” 

“2. That they have been, and are, the real sour- 
tes of vice, disunion, and misery of every de- 
scription, ag 

“3. That they are now the only real bar to the 
formation of a society of virtue, intelligence, sin- 
cerity, and benevolence.” 

“4, That they can be no longer maintained 
except through the ignorance of the mass of 
the people, and the tyranny of the few over 
the mass.” 

To each of these I say, Vay; and am prepared 
to show that it is not in the power of any man 
living to prove one of them true, by any docu- 
ments, facts, or just reasonings in the compass of 
human power or human knowledge. 

Since my acceptance of the above challe nge, 
[ had the pleasure of a visit from Mr. Owen, on 
his way eastward; and, after an agreeable and 
desultory conversation on the premises, and vari- 
ous matters, we have agreed to meet, all things 
concurring, inthe city of Cincinnati, on the sEcoND 
MONDAY OF APRIL NEXT, in some large and commo- 
dious place in that city. Mr. Owen bei ing on his 
way to Britain, and not contemplating his return 
to the United States as practicable before the 
beginning of winter next, requested the delay 
of the discussion to so remote a period. It is 
hoped that the season fixed upon will prove ac- 
ceptable to the public in general, as it is to be 
expected that facilities of steam boat navigation, 
and the mildness of the weather at that season 
will be favorable to such as will feel interested to 
attend. 

From the talents and acquisitions of Mr. Owen, 
we have no doubt but he will be as capable of 
defending his positions as any man living; and 
when we consider his superior opportunities from 
age, traveling, conversation, and extensive read- 
ing for many years, added to the almost entire 
devotion of his mind to his peculiar views du- 
ring a period as long as we have lived, we should 
fear the result of such a discussion, were it not 
for the assurance we have and feel of the invin- 
cible, irrefragable, and triumphant evidences of 
that religion from which we derive all our high 
enjoyments on earth, and to which we look for 
every thing that disarms death of its terrors, and 
the grave of its victory over the human race. 

A. CAMPBELL. 


No. 2.] SerpreMBER 1, 1828. 

Essays on Man in his Primitive State, and under 
the Patriarchal, Jewish and Christian Dispen- 
sations.—No. II. 

Primitive State.—No. II. 

In the close of our former essay we left the 
progenitors of the human race in the full posses- 
sion and enjoyment of paradisiacal bliss. Their 
Creator conversed with them viva voce, and they 
heard his voice without a tremoror afear They 
saw him, and were giad—they heard nim, and 
rejoiced. All was calm and serene within—all 
was cheerful and joyous without. So rapid was 
their progresg in this scliool, that Adam was soon 
able to give suitable names to all the animals 
around him; and when his acquaintance with 





language was thus tested by his Creator, not an | 
imperfection or defect was fcund: for * whatso- | 
ever Adam called every living creature, that was 
the name thereof.’ His happiness consisted in | 


the perfect subordination of his passions and ap- 
petites to reason, and of his reason to the char- | 
acter and will of his Creator, Conscious of the 
perfect approbation of his God, he had nothing 
tw fear; and all his capacities for enjoyment be- | 





ing gratified, he had nothing to desire. In the 
full zenith of his enjoyment, ne had not a wish 
uncrowned, nor a desire ungratified. 

But some tenure of his enjoyment must be 
granted, and a test of his loyalty must be insti- 
tuted. This is the reason, as it was the basis, 
of the promise and law promulged to him. 
How long he was to be possessed of this felicity 
was not yet defined, and on what terms he was 
to continue in friendly intercourse with his Cre- 
ator had not yet been stated. This gave rise to 
the law under which he was placed. This ar- 
rangement reminded him of his origin, of his de- 
pendence, and accov:ntability; as well as antici- 
pated any inquiry respecting the tenure of his 
enjoyments, or his destiny. But the nature of 
the law and of the promise, or the design of the 
trial under which he was placed, is all that inter- 
ests us in reference to our design. 

However we may understand the terms or de- 
scription of this arrangement, whether as liter- 
al or symbolic, one thing is obvious, and that is 
all and alone important to know, and that is the 
nature of the trial, viz. whether his spirit or his 
soul, his understanding, or his passions, shall 
control his actions. In one sentence, whether 
his spirit shall retain the sovereignty with which 
God had invested it, or his passions usurp the 
government. Reason was already enthroned, 
and had full command of all his passions, af- 
fections, and propensities; and so long as it con- 
tinued at the helm, perfect subordination was to 
be expected and enjoyed. But if, by any means, 
his passions should gain the ascendant, and de- 
throne his reason, then disorder, confusion, and 
an awful reverse of circumstances, must inevita- 
bly ensue. Such was the nature of the trial. 
The law and promise promulged to him were 
predicated upon his nature and addressed to his 
reason, and could not fail to engage all his pows 
ers. The trial was made as easy as the nature 
of his relations to heaven and earth could admit, 
and was, therefore, the best possible test of his 
loyalty. 

The temptation, artful as it may be supposed, 
was evidently addressed to the soul or pas- 
sions of the woman, and of the same charac- 
ter was that offered to the man. It addressed 
the understanding through the medium of the 
passions; and thus the sad catastrophe was ac- 
complished. Man fell through the triumph ot 
passion. His reason was dethroned by the usur- 
pation of passion, and the harmony and subordi- 
nation before existing within were now destroy- 
ed. From being the son of reason, he became a 
child of passion, and the slave of appetite. Guilt, 
shame, fear, and all their horrible retinue, now 
invade his peace and overwhelm him in ruin and 
despair. There is ro regaining his former stand- 
ing; the controlling power is lost. In this miser- 
able plight he was called to judgment, and the 
sentence was executed, Exiled from Eden, and 
from the approbation of heaven, he, by an act of 
mercy, is respited, and becomes a pensioner un- 
der a small annuity, until his physical energies 
should be worn out by the conflicts of reason 
and passion upon his animal life. This was the 
necessary result of his preternatural condition. So 
that by a law of nature death became necessary. 

The change which now had taken place in 
Adam is difficult to be conceived of, as we can 
have but a very imperfect idea of his former 
moral and intellectual grandeur. But the best 
illustration we can conceive of, as it is the only 


| analogical one we know any thing of, is a second 


fall of man, which sometimes takes place. When 
we have seen a person of what is now called 
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ood moral character, and high intellectual en- | 
Gornsnia, by some sudden gust of passion, or by | 
the ravage of some nervous disease, fall into a 
state of insanity, we have in his former and pre- 
sent character a partial representation of the na- | 
ture and consequences of the fall of Adam. This 
we conceive to be, in many respects, a good an- 
alogical picture of the first fall of man, though 
we do not recollect of ever having heard it so 
used. Persons of good moral and intellectual 
standing, have fallen into fits and into habitual 
states of insanity, in which they neither morally 
nor intellectually exhibit a single trace of their 
former character. Yet these have all the facul- 
ties and powers which they once had, butin such 
a state of derangement as almost toobscure every 
spark of intellectual ability they once exhibited; 
and the balance being lost in the intellectual 
powers, actions foolish and wicked, mad and 
desperate, frequently characterize such unhap- 
py beings. A restoration of such to reason and 

oodness is as great a change as that of a sinner 
rom ignorance and wickedness to the knowl- 
edge, the fear and the love of God. 

Ideots and madmen have sometimes, however, 
their lucid intervals, in which they seem to think 
and act like their former selves; but these are 
not often of long continuance. So fallen man 
seems, at times, in point of moral government 
and intellectual displays, to equal our highest 
conceptions of man’s primitive standing: but | 
these are often followed up by strong and long | 
continued exhibitions of the triumphs of pas- | 
sions and prostration of reason and goodness. | 

But we may have better means of illustrating 
the nature of “the fall” when we contemplate | 

} 





man as he now appears asa fallen being. He is 
from his birth subjected to the control of appetite 
and passion. Adam begat a son in his own like- 
ness, immediately after “the Fall.” This child 
was born in the likeness of fallen Adam—not in 
the likeness of Adam in Eden. Its misfortune 
is, that it is now necessarily a child of appetite 
and passion before it can exercise reason at all. 
This gives a mastery to its passions, which no 
education, intellectual or moral, can perfectly 
subdue. The grand difference betwixt Adam in 
Eden and any of his sons, is comprehended 
in this one fact, viz. His reason first controlled 
his actions—passion first controls theirs. The 
appetites and passions of children govern all 
their actions fora time; we may say, for years, 
before reason at all developes itself. And what 
we call reason, is rather the shattered remains 
of reason, warped by passion and appetite, than 
that which is worthy of the name. Thus every 
child of Adam begins its career, impelled an‘! 

rompted by its appetites and passions, for a 
Gea time unchecked by reason; and when rea- 
son at length appears, it is so weak and incapa- 
ble of government, and so unaccustomed to con- 
trol, that it is continually baffled by the fearful 
odds against it; and can never, by any effort of 
its own, gain the ascendancy. 

But this is not all. The objects presented to 
the new born infant are so different from those 
which surrounded Adam in Eden, as of them- 
selves, were there no other cause, to effect a 
wonderful change ii its character and destiny. 
For an illustration, let us suppose that a prince 
and a princess, educated in the most courtly and 
magnificent style, surrounded with all the gran- 
deur and majesty of an eastern palace, were im- 





mediately after their marriage to commit some 
crime worthy o° imprisonment in some dreary | 
dungeon; and while in this wretched confine- | 
ment their first child is born, and confined to the 
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scenery around it until it has arrived at manhood; 
what a difference in its views, feelings, and 
character, compared with the views, feelings, and 
character of its parents at its age; and is not thie 
difference, of whatever nature and extent it may 
be, chiefly owing to the difference of objects or 
of scenery which surrounded it in prison, con- 
trasted with those objects of contemplation 
which environed its parents from thei: birth to 
the moment of their imprisonment. This but 
imperfectly illustrates the essential difference in 
the circumstances of all human beings, compared 
with those of our progenitors in Eden. When 
we maturely reflect upon these two causes of 
human degradation, viz. Tlie control of appe- 
tite and passion, and the sad reverse of circum- 
stances surrounding the progeny of Adam, we 
shall find that in all their ramifications they are 
sufficient to constitute beings of a very different 
character from that which adorned our common 
father during his abode in Paradise. 

Not prosecuting this inquiry any farther at 
present, we shall leave our readers engrossed in 
these reflections till our next. Epiror. 


A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things. 
No. XXVI. 
On the Discipline of the Church.—No. III. 

In our last we wrote on the evangelical law 
relative to private offences. We are now to call 
the attention of our readers to public offences. 
And before opening the law and the testimony 
on the treatment of such offences, we will occus 
py the present number in treating of these offen- 
ces in general. 

Whatever action, or course of conduct, contra- 
ry either to the letter or spirit of either the moral 
or religious injunctions or restrictions delivered 
by the Saviour or his Apostles, is an offence 
against the gospel order and the author of it; 
and in proportion as such offences are known, 
either to the society or the world at large, are 
they more or less public; and, as such, to be ex- 
amined, judged, and reprobated, according to 
the law of the Great King. After speaking in 
terms so general, it becomes expedient to des- 
cend to particulars. And here let it be noted 
that too little attention is paid to some infrac- 
tions of the evangelical institution, and an ex. 
travagant emphasis laid upon others, as if they 
exclusively merited the attention of christian 
communities, and were the only actions to be in- 
quired into according to scriptural authority. 
Such reasoners ought to be sent to the Apostle 
James to learn logic. He teaches that he that vi- 
alates any one commandment, sins against the 
authority and will of the lawgiver, as well as he 
that transgresses all the laws of the empire. For 
he that said, “Do not commit adultery,” said 
also, * Do not steal.” Now if you commit no 
adultery, yet if you steal, you are a transgressor. 
So reasons James the Apostle. Now according 
to this logic, let us attend to some offences or 
public trespasses very commonly not submitted 
to discipline in this latitudinarian age. And in 
the first place, let us attend to detraction, slan- 
der, or evil speaking. I do not mean to confine 
my remarks to that species of slander of which 
civil laws take cognizance, nor to those gross 
detractions which the different codes of ecclesi- 
astical law take notice of; but to what, in the 
judgement of the New Testament, is as really 
and as truly slander, detraction, and evil speak- 
ing, as those instances punished by law. 

Every insinuation, inuendo, hint, allusion, or 
comparison, which is calculated or intended te 
diminish aught from the reputation or good name 
1] 
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of any person; brother, or alien, is,in the dis- 
criminating morality and purity of the New Tes- 
tament, accounted slander, detraction, or evil 
speaking. And here we may observe, that the 
terms evil speaking are generic, and include ev- 
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ery word and sentence, the meaning or design | 


of which is calculated to do injury to the reputa- 
tion of others, Slander is a species of evil | 
speaking, and imports false and foul imputations, 
or falsely ascribes to others reproachful actions 
incompatible with good character. Detraction 
simply derogates and defames, either by denying 
the merits of anotier, or subtracting from them. 
In this age an¢ cuuntry evil speaking is as fash- 
ionable as lasciviousness was in Corinth. Our 
political papers at this time are rather vehicles 
of slander, than heralds of intelligence: and 
these feed and pamper a taste for slander and 
detraction, which is more likely to be the first 
trait of a national character, so soon as we can 
form one, than any other we can think of. I 

ould wish that the same character was not like- 
ly to be merited by some of our religious prints, 
whose avowed object is to subserve the spread 
of evangelical principles and practices through- 
out the land. Where slander and detraction are 
the order of the day in the public walks of life, 
it is difficult to keep this great evil out of the 
church and from the fireside of christian circles. 

Political and religious sects and parties, and the 
necessary rival interests to which they give rise, 
are the true causes of this awful deterioration of 
morals, both in church and state. Now if slan- 
der and detraction are as real infractions of the 
law of the great King as murder and theft, 
(and we must think thes are,) it is difficult to de- 
cide whether any nation or any people are more 





rapidly degenerating than the good citizens of 
the Ainerican Republics. It is the more diffi- 


cult to resist this contagion because of its almost 
universal prevalence, and few appear conscious 
either of the enormity of the evil, or of what 
constitutes it. Even “ministers of religion,” as 
they are fashionably called, seem not to think 
that more than the tithe of the ir public sermons 
are religious slander or detraction. Nor is this 
sin confined to one sect either in church or state. 
Society is working itself into such a state as to 
make aspersions, defamations, and slander nec- 
essary to political health. And what is still 
worse, the * religious presses,” controled by 
good and religious men, are giving countenance 
and encouragement to this pernicious custom. 
Insomuch that one-sided representations, inuen- 
dos, and detractions are supposed to be expedi- 
ent for the maintainance of the popular plans 
and benevolent undertakings of the good men 
of the earth. 

Men have their political and ecclesiastical 
idols; and these they worship not only with in- 
cessant adulations, but they offér them whole 
burnt offerings of the fame of their rivals. They 
seem to think no sacrifice is so acceptable to the 
idol of their party, as the good name of his com- 
petitor. The morning and the evening sacrifi- 
ces of the Jews were not more regularity attend- 
ed on in the tabernacles of Israel, than are the 
hecatombs defamation and scandal in the 
temples of rival interests. No public nor private 
virtu2 can shield its possessor from the shafts of 
envy, and the calumnies of intrigue, should he 
be so unfortunate as to be nominated for any dis- 
tinction amongst his peers. That moment 


ot 


promotion is named, every restraint laid upon the 
tongue and the pen is withdrawn; and he stands 
a naked target upon a hill, to be pierced with 
the arrows of slander from every point in | is 


ho- 
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| 





his | 
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rizon. He stands as a criminal upon a pillory, 
unprotected by law, unguarded by the sanctions 
of religion and morality. No man feels Limself 
a sinner when he robs him of his good name, 
and as remorseless as the licensed hangman, he 
devotes him todestruction. So appears the state 
of things in the present crisis; yet but few seem 
to think that the evil is of much magnitude, or 
consider it in any other light than a tax w hich 
must be paid into the revenue of the Temple of 
Fame. And yet methinks the life and the pub- 
lic services of a Washington or a Moses, protrac- 
ted to the age of a Methuselah, could not atone 
for the guilt contracted in the present campaign 


for a tour years magistracy in these United 
States, 

But whither am I straying from the subject 
before me! I only intended to observe, that so 


popular is the evil of which we complain, that 
it has become less offensive to our feelings, and 
we have become less conscious of its malignity; 
so that in religious, as well as in political socie- 
ts it has become quite a matter ol course, or & 
subject of easy endurance, if not of perfect fore 
bearance. And even christians seem to feel lite 
tle (if any) compunction when they are whis- 
pering, back biting, evil surmizing, and suspicion 
ing one against another. Judgments well ine 
formed and tender consciences recoil at the very 
thought of derogating from the good name of any 
one whom the law of love embraces asa fellows 
christian. Christianity puts us upon quite a dif- 
ferent course; it teaches us to esteem another 
better than ourselves; it extols that love which 
hides a multitude of sins, and ranks all detrac- 
tions, slande rs, and env} y the root of this accur- 
sed fruit, amongst the works of the flesh, and as- 
sociates the actors with Satan the accuser, and 
his kindred spirits bound over to the day of righ 
retribution. Every thing incomp atible 
vith the most cordial affecti ion, 1S incom patible 
with the relation in the church of 
Christ; the nearest and the dearest, as well as 
the most permanent relation known on earth. 
The second birth introduces all into one family 
one brotherhood, one inheritance, one eterna 
relation, which neither time, nor distance, nor 
death itself can destroy. In this relation, the 
highest pleasure is to see all honorable, irre- 
proachable, and of exalted purity. It prompts 
us to draw the vail of forgetfulness over the de- 
fects, and to hide the faults we see in our breth- 
ren. It constrains the whole brotherhood to 
take cognizance of the person who, by a hint, 
inuendo, or allusion, defames any one they have 
confided in, and honored asa christian brother, 
It constitutes the good name of each public props 
erty and can view in no other light than in that 
of athief or a robber, the person who steals 
away a jot or tittle of the good character of any 
one of the sacred fraternity. Whenever this 
ceases to be the character of any religious soci- 
ety, they have fallen from their first love, and 
have lost the highest ornament which adorns 
christian character. And here let us pause for 
the present. EpITor. 


s 


teous 


subsisting 


Tue following Letter was written by a Chris- 
tian in New-York, to a Christian in Georgia, 
without the least expectation of its ever finding 
its way into this work, or of being laid before 
the public; but it happened to fall into our hands, 
and after reading it, it seemed breathe so 
much of the genuine christian spirit, that we 
thought it worthy of being preserved as a specie 
men of true devotion and of that christian affee- 
tion which the love of the Sacred Oracles in 
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spires. Both the writer and the person addres- 
sed are supremely attached to the ancient order 
of things, and constant students of the Holy 
Scriptures. But it speaks foritself. Eprror. 


New-York, January 6, 1828. 

Dear Broruer IN THE Lorpd,—I saLuTe you, 
beloved, as a brother disciple; and would desire 
you to sit down by the road-side and commune 
together, and warm one another’s hearts in talk- 
ing over,, with the greatest freedom, the wonder- 
ful, the super-astonishing subjects revealed in 
the Bible. 

Here, brother, I have this precious book of Je- 
hovah. Suppose we openit. But before we be- 
gin to read it, brother, dont our hearts respond to 
each other, and say, What an invaluable treas- 
ure we have in possessing this book—this book 
above all price! How insignificant all other 
books compared to this! We love and esteem 
it infinitely above every other book for its trans- 
cendant excellencies—for its antiquity—its sub- 
limity. For example, “God said, Let there be 
light, and there was light,” &c. Its history, 
the history of the world, from the creation to 
the consummation of all things. Its biography, 
the lives of prophets, kings, our blessed Saviour, 
and his apostles. If we want to read of crime 
and the end of this cursed fruit, we see it in the 
destruction of sinners by the flood, and of Sodom 
and Gomorrhah, &c. &c. Do we want to see 
pride humbled and humility exalted? we read it 
in the book of Esther—proud Haman degraded, 
and humble Mordecai exalted. Do we want to 
see God vindicating the cause of an oppressed 
people, who had been held in bondage by a cru- 


el tyrant for centuries? we read here of the op-| 
pression and deliverance of the children of Is- | 
rael out of Egypt, and the destruction of Pha- | 


raoh and his host in the Rea Sea, &c. Do we 


want poetry full of sublime sentiment? let us| 
read Job, Isaiah, the Psalms, and the lesser Pro- | 


phets. Nothing can be compared to these poems 
in all the world. Do we want prophecies and 
their fulfilment? in what other book in the world 
shall we find this, but in this blessed Bible? Do 
we want to read of covenants or wills? we have 
them in this bbok—the Old Will or Covenant God 
made with the fleshly seed of Abraham, promis- 
ing them the land of Canaan, and all other earth- 
ly blessings, on condition of their obedience, 
and sealing or ratifying this Will at Mount Sinai 
with the blood of beasts—hence the practice of 
sealing wills or covenants with red wax. 

But our gracious God did not intend this should 
be his last Will and Testament for his prodigal 
children. Ohno! Our heavenly Father said (if 
we may so speak) in his benevolent, merciful, and 
compassionate heart, This Covenant will not do 
for my children, they will not, nor can they keep 
its requisitions; they will, according to this cov- 
enant, be all disinherited; they will remain pro- 
digal; they will never return to my house; I 
shall never see my lost children; I cannot bear 
this; I must reclaim them; I must embrace them; 
I must make them happy under my roof. This 
Will or Covenant of mine must be defective; it 
embraces too few of my children; why, look! it 
only includes the family or fleshly children of 
Abraham; my Gentile children are all excluded. 
The ceremonies are too many, and too expensive 
and burdensome. Behold the inheritance I be- 
queath is too mean in its value and extent—too 
limited in its duration; and I perceive it has a 
clause in it that will kill every one of my chil- 
dren. Why I say in this Covenant, “ Cursed is 


every one that continues not in all things writ- 
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ten therein to do them,” and “ the soul that sins 
shall die.’ Why it is all defective, it will net 
answer the purpose; it will not bring back my 
children. Iwilltherefore make a new covenant, 
which I am sure will bring them back. J will 
make a covenant that will include both my Jew- 
ish and Gentile children, all that will be recon- 
ciled in their minds to me. I will try to prove 
in the highest possible manner, that I love and 
pity them; that I desire above all things that 
they should return to my embrace as the only 
certain friend that can do ther. good, and not 
perish by the hand of theirenemies. I will send 
my Son, my well beloved and only begotten Son, 
to the very place where they are to seek them, 
and to assure them of my love, and invite them 
to return to their Father’s house; to forsake their 
wicked and unprofitable ways, and thoughts of 
me; that I will have mercy on them, and abun- 
dantly pardon all their sins and transgressions; 
that I will not upbraid them for any of their 
past conduct; but, on the contrary, embrace 
them most cordially, and rejoice over them as my 
beloved children, and bless them exceeding 
abundantly above all that they can desire. He, 
my Son, shall show them this my New Covenant, 
that includes every creature of them, no matter 
what their color or condition, or however far they 
have strayed, or drenched themselves in crimes; 
whoever of them believes this gracious procla- 
mation of my Son and thereby becomes recon- 
ciled to me, shall inherit all the great provisions 
of this my Last Will and unalterable Covenant. 

Why, my dear brother, give me your hand.— 
Let us embrace each other as redeemed sinners. 
Is it true? Is this wonderful good tidings true, 
that we have such a Covenant God and Father? 
Let us open this Covenant, for we have got it 
here in this blessed Bible, and in our own lan- 
guage. Blessed be our Heavenly Father for 
such a treasure to us his prodigal children. Dont 
it seem, brother; that “ the trees clap their hands, 
the little hills skip, and the mountains leap for 
joy.” All nature, animate, and inanimate, prai- 
ses God for his goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men. But before we 
get up, brother, from our seats, ‘> travel towards 
our Father’s house, let us look a little into our 
Father’s Will, and refresh our minds with some 
of the provisions and promises, and the love and 
mercy which appear to dwell in our Father's 
heart, expressed and made known in this bles- 
sed Will or Covenant. See, brother, this Cove- 
nant says we are all the children of God by be- 
lief in Jesus Christ, (his beloved Son, who came 
toseek and save us from our woe;) “and if 
children,” it says further, (O wonderful love) 
“then heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs with 
his own peculiar Son.” Did he rise from the 
dead? So says this Covenant, (see chap. xv. 1 
Cor.) Shall ‘all believers triumph over death 
and the grave? See, brother, in anticipation of 
this great event, the dead in Christ rising first 
(before the living are changed or the wicked 
raised,) coming up out of the sea, and those out 
of the dry land, as they rise and ascend with 
their immortal and incorruptible bodies; the 
saints when alive on the earth will be changed 
too, ina moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
and all ascend together, shouting and singing 
that triu» nant song, “Oh Death, where is thy 
sting! Un Grave, where is thy victory!” &e. 
1 Cor. xv. And, my brother, dont you think, for 
this grand and glorious prospect overwhelms us 
with thoughts. I know you say, Yes, brother, 
my mind is full of thoughts of our future glory. 
Suppose we give vent, and let our thoughts flow 
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alittle, on this delightful subject. Dont you 
think, brother, our bodies and spirits will be 
made perfect, every faculty of soul and body fit 
to be a companion of a holy God, &c. our affec- 
tions properly placed, undivided, our memories 
made so perfect as to retain all we see and hear, 
a storehouse of heavenly, holy, and wonderful 
knowledge, always accumulating through the 
cuuntless ages of eternity; and on which faithful 
record we can at any time turn our eyes and read 
the past, though it may be millions of years 
back; so shall be never at a loss fora subject of 
God’s goodness, love, mercy, wisdom, power, ma- 
jesty, &c. and so our other faculties: our concep- 
tions will be strong and clear, able to communicate 
our thoughts on any subject with ease, grace, and 
perspicuity—and so of our will. Gods will, 
will be our will, perfectly so; so of our unde r- 
standing, so of our reason, all perfect, &c. &c. 

Brother, before we rise, let us consider a little 
more about our heavenly Father’s Will. Let us 
look at the seal, and examine who are the wit- 
nesses. See whata long list of witnesses. Let 
us read their names: Enoch, Noah, Father Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, 
David, Daniel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and all 
the Prophets, and John the Baptist, and all the 
Apostles; but time would fail us to read them 
all. But stop, here is a name in large capitals, 
JESUS CHRIST THE SON OF GOD. Won- 
derful! And look at this large red seal, which 
spreads before the names of all.the witnesses — 
It appears to be blood. Why, brother, it is blood. 
Perhaps the Covenant will inform us about this 
singular seal, that appears to ratify the whole 
Covenant. Let us look. Yes, read, brother, 
there it is (Heb. ix. 11. to end.) Hold, brother, 
that will do. No doubt this wonderful seal is 
explained in other parts of the Covenant more 
particularly. Look here, brother; while you 
were reading I cast my eye on another part of 
the Covenant. O wonderful! only to think of 
the compassion of our heavenly Father to us his 
prodigal children! his assuming our infirmities! 
that after giving us so many witnesses and rati- 
fying this covenant with such a wonderful seal, 
he has confirmed the whole by an oath, (Heb. vi. 
from 13th verse,) it reads thus—“ Wherein God, 
willing more abundantly to show to the heirs 
of promise the immutability of his counsel, con- 
firmed it by an oath, that by two immutable 
things, in which it was impossible for God to lie, 
we might have strong consolation who have fled 
for refuge to lay hold on the hope set before us.” 
Blessed and praised be God for such a glorious 
hope, full of immortality. Amen, you say, bro- 
ther. Amen, say all the witnesses. Amen, say 
all the martyrs, all tne church, all the angelic 
host, and at last we shall unite with all the re- 
deemed around the throne, shouting and singing 
that blissful song, ** To him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, and 
made us kings and priests to his and our Father, 
forever and ever.” Amen. 

Let us now rise, brother, and travel on our 
journey. First, let us take good care of that 
a Cove nant of our Father’ s, for we will 

ant often to look into it to refresh our minds, 
pte to know more perfectly our Father's will re- 
specting us. Now that we have put it in a safe 
and convenient place, go that we can get it any 
moment we want to look into it, by day or 
by night, we will run with patience the race 
set before us, laying by every weight and the 
sin that doth most easily , looking to 
Jesus, who has run the race before us. See him 
eonder, brother, seated at our Father’s right 


beset 
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hand, crowned with glory and honor, waiting to 
receive and crown us, and to set us down with 
himself in all his Father's glory. Come, brother, 
give me your hand, let us exccedingly re each our- 
selves forward, press along the mark for the 
prize of our high calling, that we may be crown- 
ed, not with such a perishable crown asa wreath 
of ‘parsley or laurel; but with the ever-abiding 
crown of everlasting life, and never-ending hap- 
piness in our Father’s house and presence.— 
While we are running this race, brother, let us 
take care that we run by the line marked out by 
the Judge. Let us be temperate in all] things, 
and keep our bodies under, (our sinful lusts and 
passions,) thus running, brother, with our prize 
in full view, surrounded by a crowd of witnes- 
ses and our Judge looking at us. H. 





Letter to the Editor. 
Frankrort, Ky. May 31st, 1828. 

Dear Sir—Beine myself a student of the 
Scriptures and a seeker after truth, | have met 
with a difficulty of a very serious nature, which, 
if removable, I have thought you could remove; 
and doubting not your good disposition, I have 
determined to lay my case before you, and ask 
your aid. Christian or no christian, depends 
upon the answer; or rather I should say, upon a 
plain, clear and satisfactory reconcilement be- 
tween the accounts of Matthew and Luke, of 
the origin, birth, and treatment of Jesus; and 
the conduct of “his parents,” Joseph and Mary, 
until they were resettled in Nazareth. For, to 
me, very inconsistent are these accounts; and 
hence my difficulty, from which I have not 
been able to relieve myself, without supposing 
the accounts related to two persons who were 
born, or reported to have been born, at Bethle- 
hem. You know the gospels too well to need a ref- 
erence to the first and second chapters of the above 
named Evangelists for their respective histories. 

Now you are possessed of the subject, permit 
me to tell you that I am unskilled in languages; 


I want no new translations; follow the obvious 
meaning of the words: and where they import 


facts, I shall admit the facts referred to, as they 
are represented:—if in nature, why in nature? 
if supernatural, then be they so; while I hold an 
adherence to fact an indispensable rule and con- 
dition of the exposition desired. There is no 
truth in narratives where the representation is 
different from the fact. Therefore, as a seeker 
after truth, I beg you, (supposing, for the 
engaged in, if not of courtesy, you wil! 


cause 
you are 
notice this letter,) attend to the facts of the two 
stories, and place them side by side, as you trace 
them step by step. I languish for conviction; 
and am willing, if it cancome, it shall come from 
you. I shall lose no time in announcing it to 
you. Had I not known as one of your subscri- 
bers and otherwise, your readiness to engage in 
solutions of the kind proposed, I should not 
probably have taken this liberty with you, which 
may have an effect beyond the day. 
F Accept the respects of yours, &c. H. M. 


Answer to the Above. 

Dear Sir—I am always pleased to find a stue 
dent of the bible inquiring after facts; tor itisa 
volume of facts of the most interesting import 
ever presented to the human mind. These facts 
are stated with the most artless simplicity which 
can be conceived of, and are narrated in the 
style and manner of the ages in which they are 
said to have happened. Had the sacred histori- 


ans been any thing else than what they preten- 


ded to be, they would have adopted any other 
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course rather than that which they adopted. But,; Matthew’s calling him a son of Jacob. Now 
conscious of the irrefragable nature of the state-| this, so far from being a contradiction, when 


ments they give, they manifest, in no instance, 
the least solicitude about the credibility of their 
narrative. As though careless how their testi- 
mony would be re ceived, they are at no pains to 
reconcile apparent in¢ ongruities, or to explain 
facts suitably to any particulardesign. They re- 
late what the y conceived necessary to be known 
in order to produce faith in their readers, and 
leave them to examine their histories without 
offering a bribe to their understanding, or a bias 
in favor of any darling scheme—well aware, as 
the fact proves, that the more strictly they are 
examined, the more impossible it will be to dis- 
credit their narration. But to the point in hand: 
Matthew and Luke do not, in any instance, con- 
tradict one another in the narratives to which 
you refer. They wrote in different parts of the 
world, and at dates more than twenty years 
apart, but do not record all the same facts nor 
all the same circumstances of the same facts 
which they record. [See my “Hints to Readers,” 


most common-place topics, and in ten thousand 
cases where neither the court nor the jury ever 
suppose there is areal contradiction. First of all, 
Matthew gives thelineage of Jesus Christ from 
Joseph to Abraham. He begins with Abraham, 
descends through the line of Judah to David— 
from David through Solomon, down to the death 
of Josiah and the removal to Babylon; and thence 
through Jechonias, the youngest son of Josiah, 

till Joseph espoused Mary. “Luke begins with 
Jesus and ascends through Eli, the father of 
Mary, up to Nathan, one of the sonsof David; 
and thence through David ascends in the same 
line with Matthew, up to Abraham, and thence 
ascends higher than Matthew, even up to Adam 

You know that David was the ancestor both of 
Solomon and Nathan; and as Luke gives the 
natural descent of Jesus by his mother from Da- 
vid, it behooved him to trace Eli, her father, up 
to David, through that branch of David’s family 
in the line of Nathan. Whereas Matthew, in- 
tending only to show his legal descent by his re- 

puted father Joseph, from David, he traces the 

ancestry of Joseph up to David through that 
branch of David’s family descended from Solo- 
mon. Thus the lineage of Luke and Matthew 
differ from David down, but agree from David up. 
David was the ancestor of both Joseph and Ma- 
ry, but by different sons. He was the ancestor 
of Joseph by Solotuon’s family, and he was the 
ancestor of Mary by Nathan’s family. So far 
there is not the least contradiction. Luke men- 
tions forty ancestors of Jesus by his mother, up 
to David. Matthew mentions twenty-six ances- 
tors of Jesus from Joseph to David. In this 
there is no contradiction. You may have a hun- 
dred and forty ancestors by your father, up to 
Noah—and your wife may have two hundred 
ancestors, by her father, up to the same parent, 
without supposing any difficulty. In comparing 
these rolls of lineage with those found in Ist 
Chronicles, chapters xxiii. xxiv. xxv. and xxvi. 
you will find that, in the Jewish style, the word 
father often denotes ancestor, and the term son 
means sometimes no more than descendant, and 
the term begot only denotes the line of descent. 
This unfolds any difficulties that I know of in 
the registers of Matthew and Luke. 


The most apparent contradiction in this de-| 
partment, on which some very ignorant sceptics | 


have descanted with so much apparent triumph, 


is in Uuke’s calling Joseph a son of Eli, and in | 











fairly and fully understood, is rather a corrobura- 
tion of the truth and honesty of the two histo- 
rians—and, indeed, it tends to explain difficul- 
ties which have puzzled some commentators. 
This apparent contradiction and difficulty I solve 
as follows:— 

1. According to the Jewish custom and law. 
when the head of a family had no male iss.e, 
whosoever married his daughter, especially h’s 
first born daughter or his only daughter, was en 
rolled as his son in the family registers, v hich 
were kept with great care by all the commurities 
and tribes of the Jews. An instance of fais sort, 
for illustration, I will just state. From the book of 
Ruth it appears that “the line from Salmon 
through Elimelech become extinct by the death 
of the two sons of Elimelech, whom I take to 
have been the eldest branch of Salmon’s family. 
On this event the right of succession devolved on 
the next or second branch; but as the descendant 


| of that branch declined to comply with the law 
New Translation, page 211.] This, you know, | 
often happens among different witnesses on the | 


of consanguinity, and chose to continue to be the 
head of a subordinate family bearing his own 
name, the right therefore devolved on Boaz, who 
appears to have been a grandson of Salmon, by 
the third son of Salmon; and by marrying the 
widow of Elimelech’s sonhe gave up his claim of 
establishing a family to be called by his own 
name, and took the title of Son of Salmon. So in 
the case of Joram, and the succession of Ozias, 
it appears from 2 Chron xxi. it the Philistines 
and Arabians déstroyed the family of Joram, so 
that he had not a son nora a: iughter left, save 
only his youngest son Ochosias: and by 2 Chron. 
xxil. it appears that Ochosias being slain by 
Jehu, his mother Athaliah slew all the rest of 
the royal seed, save only Joas, whom Josabeth, 
the wife of the high priest Jodac, stole and kept 
concealed till he was seven years old. He was 
then made king, and reigned “ years, and was 
succeeded by Amasias, [see 2 2 Chron. xxv. ] who 
reigned 29 years; but a conspiracy being formed 
against him, Azarias alias Ozias [ see 2 Kings, 
xv. 1.—2 Chron. xxii.] was made king in his 
stead, and called Son of Joram, the line through 
Ochosias Joas, and Amasias, being then extinct 
or set aside.” Here we see that a person is call- 
ed the Son of Salmon, who was not his literal, 
but only his enrolled son; and another is called 
the Son of Joram, who was not his natural or 
literal, son, but only his by law established, or en- 
rolled sgn. In this way the families and com- 
munities of the Jews were kept up. 

2. Now Eli, the father of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, having no male descendant, it was agreed 
in the espousals of his eldest daughter Mary— 
(for he had another daughter Mary, the wife of 
Cleopas, as it was not an uncommon thing 
among the Jews to have two daughters of 
the same name) to Joseph that he would re- 
nounce the idea of becoming the head of a sub- 
ordinate family, and be enrolled asthe Son of 
Eki. 

3. His being enrolled as the Son of fli, or as 
Luke expresses it, “by law established the Son of 
Eli,” explains two items of some importance in 
the history. Ist. It was the occasion of Jesus 
being born in Bethlehem; and 2d. It was the 

cause why the children of Mary, the wite of 
Cleopas, viz, James, Joses, Simon, and Judas, 
were called the brothers of Jesus. When the 
decree of Cesar Augustus gave occasion fora 
general enrolment of the inhabitants of the 
land of Judea, it became necessary that Joseph 
should be placed upon the roll with Mary his 
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wife: and although it was not necessary that 
every woman should accompany her husband on 
such occasions, it was necessary on this occasion 
because of the transfer to be made in favor of 
the house of Eli, that Mary his daughter should 
be present, that it might be made in the most 
authentic manner, [See Ruth, ch. iv.] The 
decree of the emperor fixed the time, and the 
transfer to be made, obliged the attendance of 
Mary, though in such circumstances; and both 
together were the occasion of the Messiah being 
born in Bethlehem, according to the ancient 
prophecies. Again, when such a transfer was 
made the first born became the lineal descen- 
dant of the father of the family, and his chil- 
dren, though only cousins, were supposed to be 
nearer of kin than ordinary cousins, and were 
called brothers. This was the reason why the 
children of the other Mary, the wife of Cleopas, 
were called the brothers of Jesus. For in other 
cases the Jews used the term expressive of the 
relation we call cousin, as in the case of Elisa- 
beth and Mary. Now all these circumstances 
taken together, show with what propriety Luke 
calls Joseph the Son of Eli, though the natural 
descendant of Jacob. It also accounts for the 
birth of Jesus at Bethlehem, and gives a suitable 
occasion why the cousins of Jesus were called 
his brothers. Forthe scrupulosity and care with 
which these matters were attended on, see Pot- 
ter’s Antiquities of Athens. These things pre- 
mised, I proceed to state the facts concerning 
the nativity and childhood of the Messiah, glean- 
ed from Matthew and Luke. 

While Augustus Cesar was emperor of Rome, 
and Herod king of Judea, John the harbinger 
was born, son of Zacharias and Elisabeth. Be- 
fore hia birth an angel announced to Mary, the 
espoused wite of Joseph, the literal son of Jacob, 
and the by law established son of Eli, that she 
should bring forth a son miraculously conceived, 
of divine origin, and predicts his future destiny. 
Joseph and Mary at this time lived in Nazareth, 
a city of Galilee. In consequence of the decree 
of Augustus, and in fulfilment of the contract | 
with Eli, Joseph and Mary went to Bethlehem 
the city of David to be enrolled. While there 
Jesus was born. That same night an angel of 
the Lord appeared to shepherds in the vicinity 
of Bethlehem and announced to them the birth 
of the Messiah in the city of David. When 
eight days old he was circumcised, and named 
Jesus. After the days of his mother’s purifica- 
tion were accomplished he was taken up to 
Jerusalem by his parents, and the usual rites of 
dedication were attended on. While in the 
temple, Simeon, a just man, and Anna a proph- 
etess, moved by a divine impulse, recognized 
him, eulogized his mother, and predicted his 
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career. 
About this time a star in the east appeared to | 
a sect of eastern philosophers called the magians. 
They came to Jerusalem to inquire his birth 
place, and to do him homage. Herod and his 
courtiers are alarmed and consult for his life. 
The magians, led by the star, discover the place | 
of his residence, enter and present their gifts. 
They return to their own country without ac- | 
quainting Herod of his abode. Herod, incensed | 
| 
! 


at the neglect of the magians, resolves on kil- 
ling the child, and despatches those within the 
period he supposed of his age. Before this | 
bloody decree is executed, Joseph is admonished | 
to flee into Egypt, and by night departs thither. 
He continues with the child until Herod dies; 
returns to Judea, but is afraid to settle there, 
and by a divine monition retires to Nazareth. 








[Vou. VL. 


Jesus passes his childhood there, and is not spo- 
ken of until he arrives at the age of twelve, at 
which time he is taken to Jerusalem, and on 
one of the great festivals is taken notice of by 
the Doctors, whom he astonishes by his uncome 
mon wisdom and sagacity. Such are the facts 
as stated by Matthew and Luke. And as to in- 
congruitv or contradiction, I can see none. If 
any difficulties occur to you on these narratives, 
which I have not noticed, please state them defi- 
nitely, and they shall receive due attention. I 
know of no other or greater than I have no- 
ticed. ; 

Wishing you, and every student of the New 
Testament, all the revealed knowledge of the 
only true God, and his Son Jesus Christ, I sub- 
scribe myself your friend, Tue Eprror. 





An Appeal to the Uncharitable. 


So mucn as has been plead for the rights and 
liberties of the free born sons of the free woman, 
even amongst the Baptists, who have gloried in 
the liberality and freedom of their church polity, 
there are frequent displays of intolerance and 
tyranny, which would not have been incompati- 
ble with the policy of the Old Mother of Bigot- 
ry and Proscription some few centuries ago. We 
are, however, glad to say, that these occurrences 
are comparatively very rare, and that we have on- 
ly heard of two or three of recent date. These 
are not to be attributed so much to the genius of 
their ecclesiastical policy, as to the spirit and 
temper of unsanctified individuals who have 
crept inunawares. There is the peculiar genius 
of each ecclesiastical policy, as well asthe pecu- 
liar genius of the individuals which adopt it 
There are as good republicans under the mon- 
archies of Europe as any in the United States 
and some as staunch monarchists in these United 
States as there are in England or France. This 
isas true of the members of every ecclesiastic 
establishment, as of the citizens or subjects of 
the civil governments in the Old World and in 
the New. But there is no scheme of ecclesias- 
tic policy under which tyranny and proscription 
appear so odious as under the Baptist system. 
There is light enough to exhibit its deformity, as 
the shade in the picture exhibits in stronger col- 
ors the beauties of the painting, so the light in the 
congregational economy seems to render more 
glaring the darkness of tyranny whenever it 
presents itself in the Baptist communities. 

We have been often asked, What is a church 
to do when some of its'members oppose any ate 
tempt towards a more exact conformity to the ine 
stitutions of Jesus Christ? and, What is a church 
to do when other churches are threatening to de- 
clare none-fellowship with it for its attempts to 
obey more fully the apostolic traditions? To 
such questions the answer which Peter gave to 
the Sanhedrim seems to be always in season, viz. 
“Ought we not to obey God rather than men?” 
It is, however, expedient to avoid divisions, and 
to maintain peace, so long asit can be maintain 
ed without the sacrifice of truth. We must cou 
descend to all christians, however weak, so far 
as allegiance to the Lord will permit. But the 
most zealous opposers of reform, and of a return 
to primitive usage, are said fo be carnal, worldly, 
speculative and prayerless members of the rew 
pective communities. These are content with 
the forms of religion in any shape which does 
not pinch them too closely, or require a too great 
disconformity to the world. These, in all ages, 
have been the greatest opponents to a return to 
Jerusalem. They have married the Babylonish 
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women, and preter the latitudinarian principles 
and practices of the Chaldean idolatry to the strict 
and spiritual worship of the God of Israel. These 
have always been a dead weight on those who 
wish to worship God inspirit and in truth. Some 
of them will continue in Babylon all the days of 
their lives; for, like the Jews in the wilderness, 
they would rather return to Egypt, to the onions 
and flesh pots of Egyptian slavery, than eat the 
manna and proceed towards Canaan. These 
prayerless, speculative, worldly christians (forgive 
the abuse of the sacred name) are always zeal- 
ous for the traditions of the elders, and are rigid 
in their contentions for the present state of 
things. But to please their taste you must be as 
latitudinarian as themselves, and prefer the 
friendship of the world to the honor which comes 
from God only. They will tell you they were 
converted under the present order of things, 
(and, indeed, they do tell the truth, for they look 
like it) and they can entertain you with a long 
recital of a work of grace upon their hearts. To 
this we have no objections, provided they could 
show a work of grace upon their lives. But so 
long as we have only their word for what they 
have felt, and see what they do, we are compel- 
led to judge by the Saviour’s prescription, which 
suys, “By their fruits you shall know them.” 
But all who have known the grace of God in 
their hearts, will show it in their lives; and it 
matters not, according to the above prescription, 
what men may have felt, or say they have felt, so 
long as their lives are not in subordination to the 
authority of the One Only Christian Lawgiver. 
We must say they are either self-deceived or 
gross hypocrites. For weholdit to be a self-evi- 
dent position in the christian science, that who- 
soever is born of God will keep his commandments, 
and will, like Paul, desire to know the will of the 
Lord. 

But to those christians, in any religious com- 
munity, who seem unwilling to return to the 
Lord, or who are satisfied with their present cir- 
sumstances, and somewhat disposed to proscribe 
all inquiry and investigation—I should think 
that an appeal such as the following, could not 
be made in vain, provided they have a spark of 
christian love, or even of Baptist liberality :— 

Brethren, you profess to be christians. Like 
Isaac, the son of the free woman, the child of 
promise, you profess to be free born. This isa 
sacred and a solemn profession. The Lord your 
King, your Prophet, and your Priest, calls you 
his people, and requires your whole and undivi- 
ded veneration and devotion. To honor and obey 
him you have solemnly vowed; and must either 
renounce your own profession or yield him unre- 
served submission. He has repeatedly taught 
you that you “cannot serve two masters.” You 
cannot court honor, fame, or worldly respecta- 
bility, and seek the honor which comes from God 
only, You cannotseek to please mon, and at the 
same time be disciples and servants of the Lord 
Jesus. You cannot venerate the doctrines, 
traditions and commandments of men, and at 
the same time obey the commandments of your 
King. You mustserve the Lord with your whole 
heart, or he will not own youatall. You must 
be content with his approbation, with the * Well 
dune, good and faithful servant,’ or you will 
aever obtain it. 

Now we beseech you, for the sake of him who 
died for our sins, who opened to us the gates of 
immortality, that you put yourselves under his 

uidance. No obedience is acceptable to him 
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the actions of life. But if you cannot perceive, 
if you do not understand all his requirements as 
we do, we then ask your permission to allow us 
to obey him as far as we understand the meane 
ing and scope of his requirements. We say 
we ask your permission, not as if our obedie 
ence was to be suspended upon, or measured by, 
your permission: for, whether or not, we must 
and will obey; but we desire you to permit this 
without uncharitably unchristianizing us, or at- 
tempting to lord it over our consciences. So 
long as you appear to us to love and venerate 
our King, we will love and honor you; we will 
bear with your mistakes and your misunderstand- 
ings, so long as they appear not to proceed from a 
perverse obliquity of will, but from a simple niis- 
apprehension of the will of our Lawgiver. We 
will not lord our views or our sentiments over 
you: we will not denounce you as either traitors 
or rebels against him that is crowned Lord of all, 
because you cannot walk as fast as we; nor will 
we submit to have our rights and liberties wres- 
ted from us; nor any lords to reign over our 
faith or obedience, but the Lord of all. Do then, 
brethren, allow us the rights and liberties we al- 
low you. Your principles, your profession re- 
quire this. As you would not permit others to 
become masters of your faith, nor dictators to 
your practice, assume not the character of mas- 
ters nor dictators to us. So far ae we are agreed 
in our apprehensions and sentiments, “let us 
walk by the same rule, let us mind the same 
thing;” and thus we will maintain unity and 
peace with all them of a pure heart. We will 
commune with you and welcome you to com- 
mune with us in all acts of religious worship, so 
long as you hold the head, and build upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets; and so 
long as you will allow us to worship him agreea- 
bly to our own consciousness of his will. Weal- 
ready agree in all the grand items of christian 
faith. Weadore the same Lord God—we wor- 





ship, confide in, and supremely love the same 
Saviour—we all partake of the same Holy Spirit. 
We believe the same glorious facts, and hope 
for the same blissful resurrection. Why, then, 
bite and devour, or consume one another. Let 


us, then, aim at union, harmony, and love; and 
by our mutual prayers and endeavors, we shall 
come to be one in all the items of christian wor- 
ship, as we are now in the one body, the one 
spirit, the one hope, the one Lord, the one faith, 
the one immersion, the one God and Father of 
all. We entreat you, then, to extend to us that 
love and respect which you would require of us 
and all christians towards yourselves. We meet 
you then on holy ground, the ground on which 
the holy Apostles stood. We are for unity—for 
harmony—for peace. If discords and divisions 
must ensue, the blame shcll not be ours. We 
will bear and forbear to the utmost limits which 
the constitution and laws of the kingdom of Jesus 
permit. We call Heaven and earth to witness 
that we will pursue peace with all our hearts; 
and that all which a conscience void of offence to- 
wards God and man can do, to prevent division, 
shall be done by us. But brethren, we trust that 
your love to him that gave himself for us, and 
your fear of offending him, will induce you more 
than any thing we can say, to seek the peace 
and prosperity of Zion, the city of our God. 
Eprror. 





Bishop Beveridge’s Resolutions concerning the 
thoice of a Wife. 

“ ArtHoucH it be not necessary for me to re 

solve upon marrying, yet it may not be improper 
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wife: and although it was not necessary that | 
every woman should accompany her husband on 
such occasions, 1t was necessary on this occasion 
because of the transfer to be made in favor of 
the house of Eli, that Mary his daughter should 
be present, that it might be made in the most 
authentic manner, [See Ruth, ch. iv.] The 
decree of the emperor fixed the time, and the 
transfer to be made, obliged the attendance of 
Mary, though in such circumstances; and both 
together were the occasion of the Messiah being 
born in Bethlehem, according to the ancient 
prophecies. Again, when such a transfer was 
made the first born became the lineal descen- 
dant of the father of the family, and his chil- 
dren, though only cousins, were supposed to be 
nearer of kin than ordinary cousins, and were 
called brothers. This was the reason why the 
children of the other Mary, the wife of Cleopas, 
were called the brothers of Jesus. For in other 
cases the Jews used the term expressive of the 
relation we call cousin, as in the case of Elisa- 
beth and Mary. Now all these circumstances 
taken together, show with what propriety Luke 
calls Joseph the Son of Eli, though the natural 
descendant of Jacob. It also accounts for the 
birth of Jesus at Bethlehem, and gives a suitable 
occasion why the cousins of Jesus were called 
his brothers. Forthe scrupulosity and care with 
which these matters were attended on, see Pot- 
ter’s Antiquities of Athens. These things pre- 
mised, I proceed to state the facts concerning 
the nativity and childhood of the Messiah, glean- 
ed from Matthew and Luke. 

While Augustus Cesar was emperor of Rome, 
and Herod king of Judea, John the harbinger 
was born, son of Zacharias and Elisabeth. Be- 
fore hia birth an angel announced to Mary, the 
espoused wite of Joseph, the literal son of Jacob, 
and the by law established son of Eli, that she 
should bring forth a son miraculously conceived, 
of divine origin, and predicts his future destiny. 
Joseph and Mary at this time lived in Nazareth, 
a city of Galilee. In consequence of the decree 
of Augustus, and in fulfilment of the contract 
with Eli, Joseph and Mary went to Bethlehem 
the city of David to be enrolled. While there 
Jesus was born. That same night an angel of 
the Lord appeared to shepherds in the vicinity 
of Bethlehem and announced to them the birth | 
of the Messiah in the city of David. When 
eight days old he was circumcised, and named 
Jesus. After the days of his mother’s purifica- 
tion were accomplished he was taken up to 
Jerusalem by his parents, and the usual rites of 
dedication were attended on. While in the 
temple, Simeon, a just man, and Anna a proph- 
etess, moved by a divine impulse, recognized | 
him, eulogized his mother, and predicted his | 
career. 

About this time a starin the east appeared to 
a sect of eastern philosophers called the magians. 
They came to Jerusalem to inquire his birth 
place, and to do him homage. Herod and his 
courtiers are alarmed and consult for his life. 
The magians, led by the star, discover the place 
of his residence, enter and present their gifts. | 
They return to their own country without ac- | 
quainting Herod of his abode. Herod, incensed | 
at the neglect of the magians, resolves on kil-| 
ling the child, and despatches those within the | 
period he supposed of his age. Before this 
bloody decree is executed, Joseph is admonished | 
to flee into Egypt, and by night departs thither. 
He continues with the child until Herod dies; 
returns to Judea, but is afraid to settle there, | 
and by a divine monition retires to Nazareth. 
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Jesus peer his childhood there, and is not spo 
ken of until he arrives at the age of twelve, at 
which time he is taken to Jerusalem, and on 
one of the great festivals is taken notice of by 
the Doctors, whom he astonishes by his uncome 
mon wisdom and sagacity. Such are the facts 
as stated by Matthew and Luke. And as to in- 
congruitv or contradiction, I can see none. If 
any difficulties occur to you on these narratives, 
which I have not noticed, please state them defi- 
nitely, and they shall receive due attention. I 
know of no other or greater than I have no- 
ticed. : 

Wishing you, and every student of the New 
Testament, all the revealed knowledge of the 
only true God, and his Son Jesus Christ, I sub- 
scribe myself your friend, Tue Eprror. 


An Appeal to the Uncharitable. 


So mvucu as has been plead for the rights and 
liberties of the free born sons of the free woman, 
even amongst the Baptists, who have gloried in 
the liberality and freedom of their church polity, 
there are frequent displavs of intolerance and 
tyranny, which would not have been incompati- 
ble with the policy of the Old Mother of Bigot- 
ry and Proscription some few centuries ago. We 
are, however, glad to say, that these occurrences 
are comparatively very rare, and that we have on- 
ly heard of two or three of recent date. These 
are not to be attributed so much to the genius of 
their ecclesiastical policy, as to the spirit and 
temper of unsanctified individuals who have 
crept inunawares. There is the peculiar genius 
of each ecclesiastical policy, as well asthe pecu- 
liar genius of the individuals which adopt it 
There are as good republicans under the mon- 
archies of Europe as any in the United States. 
and some as staunch monarchists in these Unite 
States as there are in England or France. This 
is as true of the members of every ecclesiastic 
establishment, as of the citizens or subjects of 
the civil governments in the Old World and in 
the New. But there is no scheme of ecclesias- 
tic policy under which tyranny and proscription 
appear so odious as under the Baptist system. 
There is light enough to exhibit its deformity, as 
the shade in the picture exhibits in stronger col- 
ors the beauties of the painting, so the light in the 


| congregationa! economy seems to render more 


glaring the darkness of tyranny whenever it 
presents itself in the Baptist communities. 

We have been often asked, What is a church 
to do when some of its'members oppose any ate 
tempt towards a more exact conformity to the ine 
stitutions of Jesus Christ? and, What is a church 
to do when other churches are threatening to de- 
clare non-fellowship with it for its attempts to 
obey more fully the apostolic traditions? To 
such questions the answer which Peter gave to 
the Sanhedrim seems to be always in season, viz. 
“Ought we not to obey God rather than men?” 
It is, however, expedient to avoid divisions, and 
to maintain peace, so long asit can be maintain 
ed without the sacrifice of truth. We must cou 
descend to all christians, however weak, so far 
as allegiance to the Lord will permit. But the 
most zealous opposers of reform, and of a return 
to primitive usage, are said fo be carnal, worldly, 
speculative and prayerless members of the res 


| pective communities. These are content with 

the forms of religion in any shape which does 

not pinch them too closely, or require a too great 

disconformity to the world. These, in all ages, 

have been the greatest opponents to a return to 

Jerusalem. They have married the Babylonish 
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women, and prefer the latitudinarian principles 
and practices of the Chaldean idolatry to the strict 
and spiritual worship of the God of Israel. These 
have always been a dead weight on those who 
wish to worship God inspirit and in truth. Some 
of them will continue in Babylon all the days of 
their lives; for, like the Jewsin the wilderness, 
they would rather return to Egypt, to the onions 
and flesh pots of Egyptian slave ry, than eat the 
manna and proceed towards Canaan. These 
prayerless, speculative, worldly christians (forgive 
the abuse ‘ol the sacred name) are always zeal- 
ous for the traditions of the elders, and are rigid 


in their contentions for the present state of 
things. But to please their taste you must be as 


latitudinarian themselves, and prefer the 
friendship of the world to the honor which comes 
from God only. They will tell you they were 
converted under the present order of things, 
(and, indeed, they do tell the truth, for they look 
like it) and they can entertain you with a long 
recital of a work of grace upon their hearts. To 
this we have no obje ctions, provided they could 
show a work of grace upon their lives. But so 
long as we have only their word for what they 
have fe It, and see what they do, we are compel- 
led to judge by the Saviour’s prescription, whi ch 
suys, ** By their fruits you shall know them.’ 
But "all who have known the grace of God in 
their hearts, will show it in their lives; and it 
matters not, according to the above prescription, 
what men may have felt, or say they have felt, so 
long as their lives are not in subordination to the 
authority of the One Only Christian Lawgiver. 
We must say they are either self-deceived or 
gross hypocrite s. For weholdit to be a self-evi- 
dent position in the christian science, that who- 
soever is born of God will keep his comman: iments, 
and will, like Paul, desire to know the will of the 
Lord. 

But to those christians, in any religious com- 
munity, who seem unwilling to return to the 
Lord, or who are satisfied with their present cir- 
sumstances, and somewhat disposed to proscribe 
all inquiry and inve stigation—I should think 
that an appeal such as the following g, could not 
be made in vain, provided they have a spark of 
christian love, or even of Baptist liberality :— 

Brethren, you profess to be christians. Like 
Isaac, the son of the free woman, the child of 
promise, you profess to be free born. This isa 
sacred and a solemn profession. The Lord your 
King, your Prophet, and your Priest, calls you 
his people, and requires your whole and undivi- 
ded veneration and devotion. To honor and obey 
him you have solemnly vowed; and must either 
renounce your own profession or yield him unre- 
served submission. He has repeatedly taught 
you that you “cannot serve two masters.” You 
cannot court honor, fame, or worldly respecta- 
bility, and seek the honor which comes from God 
only, Youcannotseek to please mon, and at the 
same time be disciples and servants of the Lord 
Jesus. You cannot venerate the doctrines, 
traditions and commandments of men, and at 
the same time obey the commandments of your 
King. You mustserve the Lord with your whole 
heart, or he will not own youatall. You must 
be content with his approbation, with the “ Well 
dune, good and faithful servant,” or you will 
never obtain it. 

Now we beseech you, for the sake of him who 
died for our sins, who opened to us the gates of 
immortality, that you put yourselves under his 

uidance. No obedience is acceptable to him 
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the actions of life. But if you cannot perceive, 
if you do not understand all his requirements as 
we do, we then ask your permission to allow us 


to obey him as far as we understand the means 
ing and scope of his requirements We 


we ask your permission, not as if our obedie 
ence was to be suspended upon, or measured by, 
your emg for, whether or not, we must 
and will obey; but we desire you to permit this 
without uncharitably unchristianizing us, or ate 
tempting to lord it over our consciences. So 
long as you appear to us to love and venerate 
our ‘King, we will love and honor you; we will 
bear with your mistakes and your misunderstand- 
ings, so long as they appear not to proceed from a 
perverse obliquity of will, but from a simple miis- 
apprehension of the will of our Lawgiver. We 
will not lord our views or our sentiments over 
you: we will not denounce you as either traitors 
or rebels against him that is crowned Lord of all, 
because you cannot walk as fast as we; nor will 
we submit to have our rights and liberties wres- 
ted from us; nor any lords to reign over our 
faith or obedience, but the Lord of all. Dothen, 
brethren, allow us the rights and liberties we al- 
low you. Your princip! profession re- 
quire this. As you would not permit others to 
become masters of your faith, nor dictators to 
your practice, assume not the churacter of mas- 
ters nor dictators to us. So far as we are agreed 
in our apprehensions and sentiments, “let us 
walk by the same rule, let us mind the same 
thing;” and thus we will maintain unity and 
peace with all them of a pure heart. We will 
commune with you and welcome you to com- 
mune with us in ali acts of religious worship, so 
long as you hold the head, and build upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets; and so 
long as you will allow us to worship him agreea- 
bly to our own consciousness of his will. Weal- 
ready agree in all the grand items of christian 








faith. Weadore the same Lord God—we wor- 
ship, confide in, and supremely love the same 
Saviour—we all partake of the same Holy Spirit. 
We believe the same glorious facts, and hope 
for the same blissful resurrection. Why, then, 
bite and devour, or consume one another. Let 
us, then, aim at union, harmony, and lu and 
by our mutual prayers and endeavors, we shall 
come to be one in all the items of christian wor- 
ship, as we are now in the one body, the one 


spirit, the one hope, the one Lord, the one faith, 
the one immersion, the one God and Father of 


all. We entreat you, then, to extend to us that 
love and respect which you would require of us 
and all christians towards yourselves. We meet 


you then on holy ground, the ground on which 
the holy Apostles stood. We are for unity—for 
harmony—for peace. If discords and divisions 
must ensue, the blame shcll not be ours. We 
will bear and forbear to the utmost limits which 
the constitution and laws of the kingdom of Jesus 
permit. We call Heaven and earth to witness 
that we will pursue peace with all our hearts; 
and that all which aconscience void of offence toe 
wards God and man can do, to prevent division, 
shall be done by us. But brethren, we trust that 
your love to him that gave himself for us, and 
your fear of offending him, will induce you more 
than any thing we can say, to seek the peace 
and prosperity of Zion, the city of our God. 
Eprror. 





Bishop a Resolutions concerning the 
thoice of a Wife. 








“ AuTHoucH it be not necessary for me to re 
solve upon marrying, yet it may not be improper 
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to resolve, in case I should, to follow these rules of | ans, Universalists, Catholics, 


choice of a wife; and second- 
I ought to bear towards her. 
always endeavor to mak 





duty :—First 
ly, in the afl 
As for the fir 


ction that 
1 
5! 


shall 





choice of such a woman for my spouse, who 
has first m ie choice of Christ for a spouse to 
herself, that none may be made one flesh with 
me, who is not made one spirit with Christ my 


Saviour. For | look upon the image of Christ 


the greatest mark of be auty I can behold in her; 
ind the grace of God as the best portion I ca 
receive with her. These are excellencies which, 


thou gh not visible to our carnal eyes, are, never- 
to a spiritual heart, and such 


theless, agreeabl 
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| doctors, lawyers, 


| 


| 
| 


as all good and wise men cannot choose but be 
enamored with. lor my own part, they seem to | 
me such necessary qualifications, that my heart 
trembles at the thoughts of ever having a wif 
with yat the What! shall I marry one that is 
already wedded to her sins? or have possession 
of her body only, when the Devil has possession 
of her soul? Shall such a one be united 

me here, who shall be separated from me for ev- 


fever it be my lot to enter 
beg God that he would direct 
of such a wife only, to lie in 


er hereatter? 
into that state, I 
me in the choice 

my bosom here, as may afterwards be admitted 
to restin Abraham’s bosom to all ¢ ternity ;—such 
a one as will »» and pray, and convers 
with me on earth, that we may both be entitled 
to sing, to rejoice, and be blessed together for 
ever in heaven. That this, the refore, may b 

iny portion and my felicity, 1 firmly resolve nev- 
er to set upon such a design before I have ear- 
nestly solicited the throne of grace, and begged 
of my Heavenly Father to honor me with the 
partnership of one of his beloved children; and 
shall afterwards be ful and as cautious as | 
can, never to fix an aff ction upon any woman tor 
a wife, until I am thoro the 
rrounds I have to love her as a true ian. 
f I could be thus happy to meet with a wif 
of these qualities and acco iplishments, it would 
be impossible for me not to be hearty in loving, 
and sincere in my affections towards her, even 
although I had the greatest temptations to place 
them upon another; for how could I choose but 
love her, who has God for her father, the church 
for her mother, and Heaven for her portion—who 
loves God and is beloved by him; especially 
when [ consider that thus to loye her is not only 
my duty, but my happiness too?” 


so live 


as car 





ly convinced of 
christ 


as 











Religious News. 

“rom the 22d March to the 22d June, a period 
of three months, Bis 
two hundred and twenty-two persons, about an 
equal number of males and females. 

A correspondent informs me that Bishop Jere- 
miah Vardeman arrived in Cincinnati the Friday 
before the 4th Lord’s day in June, and immedi- 
ately after his arrival began to call upon the citi- 
zens to “reform and believe the gospel!” On 


the first Lord’s day he immersed forty-one; on 


|as assembling themselves together on the 





|} tween three and four hundred persons had 





Deists, Swedenbor- 
gians, &c. Also, that they were collected from 
almost all the grades and occupations in society 
judges, clerks, auditors, mer- 
chants, mechanics and laborers. 

A correspondent in Lincoln ceunty, Ky., in- 
in a letter dated the 8th ult. that be- 
been 
immersed in that and adjoining counties 
within a few months before that time, under the 
brethren Polson, Anderson, Sterman, 


forms me 
the 


labors of 





and others. Anotherinforms me that bishop G, 
G. Boon, since last fall, immersed about thre« 

ndred and fifty; and bishop Wm. Morton, 
three hundred at least. Bishop Jacob Creath, 


has immersed a great many. 
Bishop John Smith, of Montgomery county, 
abundantly in the proclamation 
gospel, has immersed since the 
20th of April, till the third Lord’s day in July, 
two hundred and ninety-four persons. T hus, in 
little than five months, 1er Smith has 
1undred and three persons * into 


KXy., who labors 
of the ancient 


more brotl 
1ersed six | 
of the Lord Jesus for the 


e name remission of 


sing? 
We have Te cei ved from our corres pond ents in- 
lligence of very extensive additions to the num- 
ers of the disciples in many other regions; but 
have not room for the details, nor are they suffi- 
ciently definite. May all these discipler remem- 
ber, that as they have put on the Lord 
Christ, they are from every consideration, bound 
to walk in him, to submit to his government, and 
to glorify God with their spirits and their bodies, 
which are his. Amen! 
Three Important Queres. 
Which wil! be answered in our Essay on Church Discipline, 
1. Isa church, or a ber thereof, that 
lives in the neglect of the duties enjoined on 
them in the Jesus the Messiah; such 
first 
day of the week, commemorating the death and 
resurrection of our Lord, contributing to the ne- 
cessities of the poor, worshipping God in their 
families, or training up their children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord, and when ca!]- 
ed upon in the assembly of the s saints to pray, 
cannot or will not do it; capable of judging of 
the correctness or incorrectness of the doctrine 
of the gospel? 

Is not any man or woman in disorder that 
has united himself or herself to a church or as- 
sembly of saints, to be whispering, back-biting 
and defaming those persons and their doctrine or 


T 
vesus 


mem 





gospel 


hop John Secrest, immersed | sentiments, that they never have seen, and know 


nothing about, and who will not read or hear 
what they have to say of those sentiments? 

3. Are men or women, that have united them- 
selves to a church or an assembly of saints, jus- 
tified by the gospel of the Me ssiah, i in omitting 
to attend on every first day of the week at the 
appointed place of worship, under pretence that 
they must go among in other 


rshi 


their brethren 


the second Lord’s day he immersed forty-four; | churches, and that the y are fulfilling their en- 


and on the third Lord’s day from his arrival he 
immersed thirty-three; and had it not been for ill 
health, ten more would have been immersed the 
same day. ‘Thus, in three weeks, one hundred 

end eighte 2en persons were immersed into the be- 
lief of » gospel, through the instrumentality of 
one individual proclaiming reformation tewards 
God and faith in the yor Jesus Christ. My cor- 
respondent farther informs me, that, amongst the 
yersons immersed, were the descendants of all 
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denominatione in that place, except Jews, viz. 
3 s, Methodists, Episcopalians, Presbyteri- 


saptist 





gagements to God in so doing? H. 
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conflict. Your fifth letter now before me, has 
excited a particular interest in my feelings; and, 
without intending to take up the controversy in 
behalf of one who thinks proper to decline it in 
his own person, I wish only to offer some correc- 
tion of the statement of a certain fact—and then 
some remarks on other parts of this letter. 

The statement alluded to is this. In your last 
paragraph but one, you represent Bishop Semple 
as having been * lured fror n the bishop’s office, 
and severed from the flock” of his own charge 

—‘“to help to build up a college in the city of 
Washington,” &c. Now, | wish it understood, 
that I am no advocate for a college at the expense 
of the interests of Zion:—to be more explicit, | 
cannot think that any such institution has any 
just claim so to engage the attention and engross 
the labors of the public servants in the gospel, 
as to take them off from the business of advanc- 
ing the interests of the King of Saints, in his 
own appointed way. In regard to this matter, | 
cannot help thinking of the parable of Jotham, | 
as being applicable: ** The trees went forth on 
a time to anoint a king over them; and they said 
to the olive tree, Reign you over us. But the 

olive tree said to them, Should I leave my fat- 
ness, wherewith by me they honor God and man, 
and go to be promoted over the trees?”? (Judg- 
es, ch. ix.) Such (by the way) is my view of the 
matter; others must think for themselves. But, 
in brother Semple’s case, there were circumstan- 
ces (perhaps not generally known) which I think 
must present the matter to yourself and the pub- 
lic, in alight materially different from that in 
which it might otherwise appear. It is due to 
him that these circumstances should be mention- 
ed; and your candor, I doubt not, will readily; 
give the statement a place in the Christian Bap- 
tist. 

For several years past, the family of sas 











Semple had been visited, season after season, 
successively, with sickness, long in its duratid 
and severe in its character ;—death had again and | 
again stepped over his threshold, and some of his | 
children had been taken off in the bloom of life. 
His wife, several times severely attacked, found 
her health in a declining state, while he himself 
repeatedly shared in these afflicting visitations. 

In this state of things, it seemed easy to be 
persuaded that the removal of his family was re- 
quisite to the restoration of his wife’s health, 
and to the escape of his family from these fre- 
quently returning seasons of sickness. He had 
been, I believe, for some time meditating a re- 
moval, without any definite view as to Hime or 
place, when the request was urged on him to lo- 
cate himself in Washington, and use his efforts 
and influence to resuscitate the college. And 
thus, prepared beforehand by the persuasion he 
had indulged, he accepted the invitation, and re- 
moved to Washington. The request he had re- 
ceived, no doubt, had its influence, as to the par- 
ticular time of his removal, and the particular 
place of his location. And now, from these data, 
which I believe are fairly given, the candid may 
form their own judgment—whether to censure, 
excuse, or approve. 

There remains much less room for my other 
remarks than I could wish: let me, however, of- 
fer a few hints. 

My dear sir, there are some mortifying things 
in this letter. We may, indeed, as a pe ople ’ de- 
serve and need mortification; but these things 
are, [ think, brought forward in a manner more 
mortifying than was requisite, even to the cause 
of relurm. Bear with me if I say, that some of | 
them appear to wear an aggravated aspect, and | 
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seem to betray a spirit disposed to make the 
worst of the matter. 

In noticing the ignorance of the churches, in 
regard to scriptural knowledge, I must think you 
have spoken in terms too degrading. At any 
rate, I may be allowed, in behalf of the church- 
es in general, of my own acquaintance, to enter 
some exception—very considerable exception, to 
the sweeping censure with which this paragraph 

of your letter is so fully fraught. Allowing tor 
the incapacity and the unimproved minds of ma- 
ny, I can say, with pleasure, that the range of 
your censure is abundantly too wide. Yet I ad- 
mit, and I lament, that there is indeed great 
room for complaint, not only as to other sects, 
but as to the Baptists; and earnestly am I dis- 
posed to second’ every effort that may appear cal- 
culated to redress the evil. Though I am not 
such an enemy as yourself to lertuary - ach- 


| ing, when the due connexion is regarded, I think 


that more general expounding is a happy means 
of exte nding scriptural knowledge; — that to 
excite among the churches a spirit for readin 
the sacred oracies, and for social discussions oF 
their contents, would be a happier means still. 
Now, my dear sir, let me ask, could you not rec- 
ommend and urge the necessity of all this—and 
with better effect than can be expected from these 
rigorous censures. 

‘On the item of the morality of the churches, 
you bring-an instance of one under the notice 
(as you had unde rstood) of Bishop Semple him- 
self, where the members were so corrupt that a 
majority could not be found to exclude a drunk- 
en member. Now, if this were a fact, I suppose 
you will think with me, that this was probably 
some very small church—a mere fragment; and 
certainly I shall think with you, that it greatly 
needed purgation and reformation; or that, per- 
sisting, it should be disowned by all sister chur- 
ches having knowledge of it. But, is this case, 
I would ask, to be brought as authority fora sen- 
tence of proscription against the churchesin gen- 
eral? Surely not. You know, sir, the case of 
the church at Corinth, in the golden days of prim- 
itive christianity; and you know that Paul re- 
proved, rebuked, exhorted, and labored till a ref- 
ormation was effected. This was doubtless as 
it should be: but we would not bring the case of 
this church to throw an odium on the morals of 
the christian churches in general. Now, on the 
supposition that some one preacher had de signed 
to exhibit charges of immorality against the 
churches of that day, I put it to the candor of 
any one to say, whether he might not, according 
to your method of proceeding, have begun in a 
letter to Paul, by stating to this effect :—“* heard 
that you said ofa certain church—that they were 
carnal!—that there were divisions amongst them 
—that they prostituted the Lord’s supper to the 
ave ose of common eating and drinking, &c.— 

that a majority had not been found there, 
av were faithful enough to exclude a man who 
had taken his father’s wife!” 

But you bring forward a long list of prevailing 
evils, viz:—* detractions, evil “speakings, surmi- 
ses; the breach of promises and covenants, the 
contracting of debts, beyond the means to pay,”’ 
&ec. Alas! alas! I must own to my sorrow, that 
these evils, in a greater or less degree, are too 
often found amongst us; and pass, “perhaps, too 
often without due notice. But, dear sir, what 
friend to Zion will think of opposing a reform of 
any such abuses? Bring the whole force of yeur 
talents and your best efforts to bear against them, 
and heartily do I wish you success! 

The next matter, and the last I shall at present 
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notice, 1s, the effect which you ascribe to “the 
doctrines of special operations and miraculous 
conversions upon society at large, and especially | 
upon the chiidren of the members of churches.” | 
The children of church members, and particu- | 
larly of the preachers, you represent as the most 

hardened sinners, and the most profligate of any 

in the country. Now though this is a painful 

and mortifying charge—because it is indeed too 
often found, that the children of professors, and 

of preachers, (as well as others,) are irreligious 
and immoral; and because it must be conlessed 

that many of the Baptists have been deficient in 

moral and religious discipline; it is, nevertheless, 
a charge which, as far as my observation ex- 
tends, will by no means apply in its full extent: 
so far from it, that the fact appears the very re- 
verse. According to the best calculations | can 
make, the odds, in point of a regular, decorous, 
and moral deportment, is obviously in favor of 

the families of professors of religion. And as 
to the state of society at large, (though I would 

hope that we are not to be responsible for all the 
evils arising from human depravity)—as to the 
state of society, I say,—why, it is matter of 

triumph to the friends of evangelical truth and 
vital religion, to compare it with what it once 
was in these regions, when mere moral! essays 
from the pulpit were the order of the day; when 
men were Christians of course, and mere refor- 
mation of manners, for the profligate, wasdeem- 
ed sufficient. Numbers of us are old enough 

to embrace in our minds the two stages and 
compare them together. 

Still, however, I am ready to concede, that | 
too little has been done amongst us, and that | 
the best means have not been generally used | 
to shed the influence of religion on the minds of | 
the rising generation: though I do hope we are 
more awake to the importance of this matter 
than formerly. You ascribe the evil now under 
consideration to the doctrine of physical opera- 
tions—special operations, and miraculous con- 
versions. In regard to miraculous conversions 
(if I conceive rightly of the term) there may be, | 
and probably there are some groundless and en- 
thusiastic notions indulged, especially among the | 
weaker and more uninformed; but we do not| 
encourage such imaginations; and I believe there | 
are but few, if any, who insist on the necessity 
of such conversions. And as to the nature or 
manner of divine influence,—more mysterious 
than the wind, to which it is compared, it seems 
to lie beyond our comprehension and I wish to be 
satisfied with understanding some of its bles- 
sed effects. But I wiil here take occasion to 
say, what I have long been persuaded of—that 
there appears to be amongst us something erro- 
neous in the view which is sometimes taken of 
human inability and divine agency: both points, 
I have no doubt, are true, but both can be mis- 
conceived of, and misrepresented. Such a view, 
I mean, as leaves it to be inferred that the soul 
ot man is dead in every sense,—even physically 
dead ;* and therefore, that nothing, in the way 
of religion, is or can be expected of him, with- 
out the impulse of irresistible power. Such a view, 
I own, appears to me to be mischievous; and 
against such a view—and indeed against philos- 
ophising and theorizing, either in the calvinistic 
or arminian style, I am willing to record my 
testimony. Let me observe, however, that I think 
we are improving in this respect; and that we 
are learning to pay more attention to the various 








« Yet this we know cannot he; because,in that case, 
man could have no mental capacity for the pursuit of 
eve, natural o'jects 


articles of scripture truth, in their own simplicis 
ty. May we be directed into all the truth, and 
help to build up Zion! 
Yours in the gospel of love and peace, 
PavLinus. 
Answer to Paulinus. 
Brotruer Pau .inus, 

Deak Sirk—Yovr favor before me is cordially 
welcomed. So far as you are intent on extenua- 
ting the dereliction of his flock, or the abandon- 
ment of his charge, apparent in the migration of 
Bishop Semple to College Hill, you have my best 
wishes for your success. It would give me 
much pleasure to aid you in this generous effort. 
The reasons you assign for his remdval are suf- 
ficient, in the estimation of a sensible commu- 
nity, to justify him in a change of residence, 
but not in a change of the nature of his charge 
Had he migrated to another section of the coun- 
try where he exercised, or intended to exercise 
the same religious functions he had so long exer- 
cised in King and Queen, either as a proclaimer 
of the gospel, or as an overseer of the saints, 
your excuses for him would have been convin- 
cing and conclusive; but [ am sorry to say, that 
I cannot discover the logical acuteness of your 
reasoning to justify him in not only changing his 
residence, but the nature of his charge; you af- 
ford good reasons for the former; but arguments 
are yet wanting to justify the latter. 

lf my “censures” of the ignorance and apa- 
thy of our congregations are unfounded, they are 
not only “rigorous” but unjust. It gives me no 
pleasure to state the facts on which these censures 
are founded, much less * to make the worst of th 
matter."? An appeal to facts, which at this time 
I do not much like to have to make, is the short- 
est method of determining the truth, or propriety 
of my remarks. Iam happy to be assured upon 
your single testimony alone, that there are some 
exceptions, (and would to heaven that they were 
a thousand times more numerous than they be,) 
to the universal application of these remarks. | 
did not, however, you will recollect, go further 
than to say that there are many congregations 
most grossly ignorantof the christian scriptures— 
“that there are many” (not all) “congr 
in Virginia as well as elsewhere, in which there 
are hundreds of members who cannot pray in 
public; who could not tell the contents, genius, 
or design of one epistle, or section in the New 
Testament.” This is, in my judgment, and from 
my actual observation, the sober and unexaggera- 
ted fact. Indeed -how could it be otherwise? 
Are there not some Baptist, as well as some 
other sorts of religious teachers, who can them- 
selves scarcely read a chapter in the sacred vol 
ume? And to teach what the scriptures import, 
is not the business of many of our Baptist teach- 
ers. The gospel of the Holy Spirit, or the gos- 
pel of their own conversion, is with some tne 
great burthen of their ministry. Any scrap of 
holy writ will answer their purpose as well as an- 
other, to declaim upon: and as an occasion for 
them to tell how bad they have been, and how 
zood they arenow. Ifa true history of the intel- 
Seatnal standing, or rather of the quantum of re- 
ligious information of our religious assemblies. 
was published, J am persuaded it would shock 
the builders of colleges themselves, and would 
make the earstingle of those who, like the 
“oyster man,” have been so ingenious as to 
preach for twenty or thirty years without making 
any body the wiser in the holy writings. I know 
some churches in Virginia in which | am happy 
to think that it is otherwise; and you inform me 
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of many within your acquaintance. But the ex- 
ceptions are proportionally few when the great 
aggregate is viewed. But how any congrega- 
tion which hears but twelve scraps of the sacred 
volume descanted on, in a whole year, and which 
has but one meeting in a month for social wor- 
ship, can either be intelligent or devout, is to me 
incomprehensible. Indeed no individual, in my 
judgment, can be intelligent in the book of God, 
who is nota habitual and pious student of it; 
and no congregation can be intelligent in the or- 
acles, which do not make the developement of 
them their weekly concern in the public assem- 
blies as well as their daily attention in their pri- 
vate devoticns, 

Had I made the character of a certain church 
in Virginia, mentioned in my 5th letter to Bish- 
op Semple, charged with tolerating drunkenness, 
a reasen of a sentence of proscription against 
the churches in general, I would not pretend to 
save myself from the condemnation implied in 

our remarks upon the morality of the churches. 
But as this was neither intended, nor in my judg- 
ment done, I will let the sharpsword of your re- 
proof pierce whom it may, seeing it cannot reach 
me. 

When you and I, my dear sir, speak of the in- 
fluences of systems as exhibited in facts, we must 
pe allowed to speak of them as the facts have 
presented themselves to our observation. That 
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the children of professed christians are worse 
than the children of deists, atheists, or pagans, 
in the aggregate, is not asserted by any christian 
writer with whom I am acquainted. That there 
are some of the children of professors worse | 
than some of the children of deists, atheists, or | 
pagans, is not a disputable proposition. But that 
many of the children of professed christians and 
of the teachers of the christian religion, are 
amongst the most hardened sinners in the com- 
munity, and sometimes worse than the descend- 
ants of those in the same communities in which 
they reside, has been frequently remarked; and 
I have said that, “very generally, the children of 
the teachers, as well as of the taught, are the 
most hardened sinners, and the most profligate in 
the country.” This has accorded with my ob- 
servation, both in Europe and in these United 
States. This I have heard often accounted for 
upon the validity of an old Scotch proverb, viz. 
“The nigher the kirk, the farther from God.” 
But I have, in my letter alluded to, endeavored 
to account forit on other principles;—as the im- 
mediate result of the doctrines of physical ener- 
gies, miraculous conversions, total inability, and 





effectual ealling. It would be much more un- 
charitable to ascribe it to the laxness of disci- 
pline, or the neglect of the due exercise of pa- 
rental authority, than to account for it upon the 
direct tendency of the system. If, however, the 
reverse is the fact, it precludes the necessity of 
thus accounting forit. I have very often found 
it so; others must decide according to their own 
observation. 

But that the dogmas of physical energies and 
operations, total inabelity and irresistible calling, 
are in their very nature paralysing and deaden- 
ing, rather than quickening, I have not only my. 
own observation, but the nature and reason of 
things to demonstrate and confirm., Now that 
the whole design and tendency of the apostolic 


preaching and teaching, was to call forth all our 





activities, and to give immediate exercise to all | 
our energies, is to me so palpable, that it is as| 


axiomatic as almost any intuitive proposition in 
he doctrine of magnitudes. 
But between you and me there is no controver- 
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sy here. If I have made matters worse than 
they appear to you to deserve, be assured it is 
because I have been more unfortunate than you, 
and have fallen upon states of society less worthy 
of admiration, and more worthy of censure, 
than has fallen to your more enviable lot. But 
all that is said in my letters to Bishop Semple, 
upon a very deliberate re-examination, 1s just as 
matters appear to me, aud perfectly accordant in 
its legitimate acceptation to unsophisticated mat- 
ter of fact. In much affection, yours as ever, 
Epiror. 





As we have given so many specimens of the 
spirit and temper of the opposers of our labors, 
we shall make room for one of our numerous 
friends to speak a word or two in our behalf and 
in the behalf of truth immortal and omnipotent 

Epitor. 
Louisiana, Parisn of East Feniciana, July, 1828. 

BrorHEeR CAMPBELL,—I Have taken the “Chris- 
tian Baptist” since its commencement, and have 
read repeatedly all the numbers that have reach- 
ed me, before I was disposed to decide on its 
merit. On my first reading I found (as I thought) 
some strong objections; which objections consis- 
ted in thinking that you indulged in too much of 
the spirit found in man; but, on a second and 
third reading, comparing your work with the New 
Testament, | am much relieved ; for | find our Sa- 
viour and his apostles did, when mild and tem- 
perate means would not reclaim the wicked, use 
harsh ones. The inference is plain, that the fol- 
lowers of Christ may use the same means to 
effect the like consequences as did their Master. 
Ithink it is generally allowed by evangelical 
christians that apostolical examples are as bind- 
ing as precepts. From a sense of duty to you, 
my strange, but beloved brother, I acknowledge 
freely before God and man, that your publication 
has been the greatest source of information that 
I ever enjoyed, except the Bible; and to me is 
worth more than all the commentaries and sys- 
tems of divinity that I have any knowledge of. 
I bid you God speed while you confine yourself 
to the New Testament; for | view all mankind 
(or measurably so) in a state of insanity; and I 
find it one of the most difficult diseases among 
men to manage. I am a dealer in medicine. In 
some cases of mental derangement | use anti- 
spasmodics, amusements, plays, and other mild 
remedies, to divert the attention from folly and 
extravagance, so injurious to health. But insome 
cases they will have no effect; for fam obliged, 
for the good of my patients, to resort to blister- 
ing, opening paintul issues, and in two or three 
cases, within a year or two, I have resorted to se- 
ere correction with a rod, which remedy suc- 
ceeded well, after all the other means had failed: 
so that when I reflect un your sharp arrows, 
their rough beards, I condemn them not, believ- 
ing there may be some constitutions that require 
them. But, my brother, remember that the 
right road is a straight and narrow way: for it is 
the King’s highway: it is a holy way; having 
none of men’s trash in it that you are laboring toe 
clear it of: and be cautious that while you are 
clearing the road of thistles, you do not bring in 
thorns. Your adversaries first struck at you with 
much venom; but the sword of truth I see has 
wounded them, so that they have got behind the 
hedges, or the mountains, (for the King’s way 
is guarded by the mighty fortifications of truth,) 
so that you need not dread their arrows; for the 
Lord is a sword and a shield to them that obey 
his commandments. 
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Let ho man draw you into the craggy knobs} desirable. A general invitation is given. Now 
of speculation, or boggy fields of theorising on | for the Query.—If I have sat down at the table 
the religion of our King: for Satan, Self & Co.| and refreshed myself by a liberal participation 
have so nearly argued men out of their senses, | of the repast provided; while another person, 
that there is (as I conceive) but little of that | who was as cordially invited as myself, perishes 
simplicity of religion among christians that | with hunger; am I to ascribe my enjoyment of 
Christ and his apostles taught; yet I do re-| the dainties to a more tractable disposition, or 


joice in anticipating that the day is not far 


distant when all of my Father’s children will | 


return to his house and enjoy the sweet commu- 
nion of his love, acknowledging one Lord, one 
faith, and one baptism. I believe that the seed, 
that will produce the long-prayed-for fruit, is 
germinating: and I believe the Christian Bap- 


| 


| 
Pa . . | 
tist one of the life-speaking leaves of al 


heavenly plant. May the Lord water it by a 
combination of all the lovers of truth! until the 
kingdoms of this world become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and Master. Your paper and the 
new translation have created great excitement 
here. Most of the professors of religion with 
us are Methodistic; some of them openly de- 
clare their approbation to a “ Restoration of the 
Ancient Order of Things,” and seem desirous to | 
get out of Babylon: while others say, “Lo, | 
here! Lo, there!?? So that from these, and other 
indications we see, that some of Mrs. Harlot’s | 
children, though educated in Mr. Pope’s school, 
begin to doubt his right to rule over them always. | 
Light seems to be advancing slowly in our re-| 
gion. Many of your correspondents complain 
of not understanding you. I think no man so 
blind as he who will not see. Dull as Iam, I 
thik I understand you perfectly; and I would 
propose a plan to others who appear so anxious to 
get an epitome of your faith; which is, to ask 
your opinion on any point or subject which they | 
esteem as an important article of faith, as L| 
have no doubt that you would comply- 

I shall conclude my letter by observing, that | 
as in ancient Rome it was regarded as the mark | 
of a good citizen never to despair of the fortunes 
of the republic; so the good citizen of the world, 
the philosopher, and the christian, whatever 
may be the political, the scientific, and the reli- 
gious aspect of their own times, will never de- 
spair of the fortunes of the human race; but will 





act upon the conviction, that prejudice, slavery, | 


and corruption—ignorance, error, and specula- | 
tive mysticism—irreligion, vice, and impiety— 
must gradually give way to truth, liberty, and 
virtue ; to knowledge, good sense, and happiness: | 
to piety, charity, and benevolence. 
May your life be long extended for the good 
of mankind; and may your sun set in unclouded 
skies! Please to accept my best respects asa 
friend and brother, &c. J. W. 





Query from Old Virginia. 

Ir I have received the truth in the love of it— 
have become a believer in Jesus Christ to the 
saving of my soul, and now desire to walk in 
obedience to him;—while another person, en- 
joying the same external opportunities and 
means continues to resist the truth and neglect 
religion;—am I to ascribe the difference in my 
favor, to my own more tractable disposition and 
improvement, or to a special divine influence? 
and would there not be room on the former golu- 
tion for self-glorying? INQUIRER. 


The Query Answered. 

To make this matter as plain as possible, let 
us suppose that the privileges of the kingdom 
of Heaven are compared to a splendid supper, 
which is, indeed, the fact. The table is spread 





ad covered with liberal collations of all that is| 


to some special call, invitation, or drawin 
which were withholden from the others? An 
if I should answer not the latter but the former, 
would I not thereby beled to glory in myself? 
Very good; and ifI should say not the former 
but the latter, will I not make the whole matter, 
terminate upon some absolute, unconditional, 
and uncontrolable determination; which, if not 
put forth in my favor, makes a general] invitation 
no better than a pompous flourish of pretended 
humanity, and leaves all the world tostarve with 
hunger as far as lies in them; not because there 
was not an abundance for them all, not because 
a generous invitation was withholden; but be- 
cause a secret, non-descript special drawing was 
withholden. In this case will I not be led to 
glory in an imaginary stretch of sovereignty 
rather than in God’s philanthropy; and will not 
my boast in God be as selfish as my boast in my- 
self upon the former hypothesis? And query— 
Whether will boasting in myself, or in the spe- 
cial favor, be more injurious to the general good 
of all my fellows, or to the general character of 
the moral Governor of the world? 

Under all these pressing difficulties, as puz- 
zling as the Sadducean seven-sided embarrass- 
ment, I choose rather to say, that if I have sat 
down at the table and eaten abundantly of the 
provision, 1 bless the liberality of him that fur- 
nished the entertainment—and instead of bles- 
sing my hunger that made me willing to come 
without a cent in my pocket, | boast in the phil- 
anthropy of him who made me welcome; and 
when I see others standing off, instead of ascn 
bing it to the want of a cordial and sincere wel 
come on the part of the founder of the feast; in- 
stead of glorying over them in my better fortune, 
or in my keener hunger; I only think that if 
they felt their hunger as much as I, and believed 
the sincerity of the invitation, they would regale 
themselves with the Lord’s provisions and feel 
as grateful as myself. So that not knowing the 
philanthropy of God nor the Holy Scriptures, 
men proposed in former ages such questions as 
those. I therefore neither ascribe my participa- 
tion of the salvation of God either to special calls 
or impulses, nor to my more tractable disposition ; 
but to the philanthropy of God, and my greater 
need, or greater consciousness of my need of his 

oodness. Ido not glory, then, in an attribute of 
the Deity, called his“sovereignty,” nor in my- 
self as possessing a better disposition, but in m 
Heavenly Father’s philanthropy; and if I think 
of myself at all, | am glad that I felt so hungry 
and so much in need as to come when called. 
There is in contemplation an Essay which will 
more fully develope this matter at some future 
day Epiror. 





Anno Domtnt 1637. 

However it may be appreciated, we consider 
it no ordinary service we are about to render our 
readers, in laying before them the original 
preface published by king James? translators. 
We have been favored with one of the first im- 
pressions wf the king’s version, containing their 
preface and apology for the translation. We are 


indebted for this copy to the kindness v1 our 
venerable and much esteemed brother, Sam 
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uel Harris, * lately from London, now a resident 
in Aurora, [a. to whom we are also indebted for 
many invaluable hints and criticisms, both on this 
work and the New Translation, in his private 
correspondence. The first edition of the com- 
mon version is a very great rarity, being now one 
hundred and ninety-one years old. This preface 
contains a mass of information of the first impor- 
tance to all desirous of understanding the sacred 
writings. It would make more than one entire 
number of this work. We shall therefore divide 
it into such sections as will suit our convenience, 
and make such remarks at the end as may to us 
appear pertinent. Any thing and every thing 
which tends to break the spell which an ignorant 
and bewildered priesthood have thrown over this 
volume; every thing which can contribute to a 
more clear and comprehensive understanding of 
the volume, is, with us, of great moment. Such 
we believe to be the following. [et it speak tor 
itself. We present it in its own orthography and 
punctuation. Epiror. 


“The Holy Bible containing the Old Testament and the 
New; newly translated out. of the original tongues, and | 
with the former translations diligently compared and | 
revised, by his Majesties special command. Appointed | 
to be read in churches, Printed by Thomas Buck, and | 
Roger Daniel, printers to the Universitie of Cambridge. 
1637.” 


“The Translatours to the Reader. 


‘Zea to promote the common good, whether 
it by devising any thing our selve »S, OF revi- 
sing that which hath been laboured by others, de- 


he 
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serveth certainly much respect and esteem,’ but | 


et findeth but cold entertainment in the world. 
f is welcomed with suspicion in stead of love 
and with emulation in stead of thanks: and if 
there be any hole left for cavill to enter, (and 


cavill, if it do not finde an hole, will make one) | 


it is sure to be misconstrued, and in danger to} 


be condemned. This will easily be granted by 
as many as know story, or have any experience. 
For, was there ever any thing projected, that sa- 
voured any way of newnesse or renewing, but 
the same endured many a storm of gainsaying, 
or opposition?+ A man would think that civility, 
wholesome laws, learning and eloquence, synods, 
and church- -maintenance, (that we speak of no 
more things of this kinde) should be as safe as 
a sanctuarie, and out of shot, as they say, that 
no man would lift up his heel, no, nor dog move 
his tongue against the motioners of them. For 
by the first, we are distinguished from brute beasts 


led with sensualitie. By the second, we are 
bridled and restrained from outragious beha- 


viour, and from doing of injuries, whether by 
fraud or by violence: By the third, we are ena- 
bled to inform and reform others, ’by the light 
and feeling that we have attained to our selves: 
Briefly, by the fourth, being brought together to 
a parley face to face, we sooner compose our 
differences, then by writings, which are endless: 
And lastly, that the church be sufficiently provi- 
ded for, is so agreeable to good reason and con- 
science, that those mothers are holden to be lesse 
cruel, that kill their children as soon as they are 
born, then those nursing fathers and mothers 
(wheresoever they be) that withdraw from them 
who hang upon their breasts (and upon whose 
breasts again themselves do hang to receive the 
spirituall and sincere milk of the word) livelyhood 
and support fit fortheirestates. ‘I'hus it is appa- 
rent, that these things which we speak of, are of 
* He died in Cincinnati in 1833 fall of years and wisdom 
and the Holy Spirit. “Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord ” PUBLISHER. 


t Let the friends of the ancient order remember this. 
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most necessarie use, and therefore that none ei- 
ther without absurditie can speak against them, or 
without note of wickedness can spurn against them. 

Yet for that, the learned know that certain 
worthy men have been broughtto untimely death 
for none other fault, but for seeking to reduce 
their countrey-men to good order and discipline: 
And in some common-weals it was made a capi 
tall crime, once to motion the making of a new 
law for the abrogating of an old, though the same 
were most pernicious: And that certain, which 
would be counted pillars of the state, and pat- 
terns of vertue and prudence, could not be 
brought for a long time to give way to good let- 
ters and refined speech; but bare themselves as 
averse from them, as from rocks or boxes of poy- 
son: And fourthly, that he was no babe, but a 
great Clerk, that gave forth (and in writing to re- 
main to posteritie) in passion peradventure, but 
yet he gave forth, That he had not seen any pro- 
fit to come by any synod or meeting of the C er- 
gie, but rather the contrarie: And lastly, against 
Church-maintenance and allowance, in such 
| sort as the ambassadours and messengers of the 
great King of kings should be furnished, it is not 
unknown what a me or fable (soit is esteem- 
ed, and for no better by the reporter himself, 
though superstitious) was devised: namely, 
That at such time as the professours and teach- 
ers of Christianitie in the Ghurch of Rome, then 
a true church, were liberally endowed, a voice 
(forsooth) was heard from heaven, saying, Now 
is poyson poured down into the Church, &c. 
Thus not onely as oft as we speak, as one ‘saith, 
but also as oft as we do any thing of note or con- 
sequence, we subject our selves to every ones 
censure, and happie is he that is least tossed up- 
on tongues; for utterly to escape the snatch of 
them it isimpossible.* If any man conceit, that 
this is the lot and portion of the meaner sort 
onely, and that Princes are priviledged by their 
high estate, he isdeceived. 4s the sword devour- 
eth as well one as another, as it is in Samuel; nay, 
as the great commander charged his souldiers in 
a certain battell, to strike at no part of the ene- 
mie, but at the face: And as the king of Syria 
commanded his chief captains to fight with nei- 
ther small nor great, save onely against the king of 
Israel: so it is too true, that envie striketh most 
spitefully at the fairest, and at the chiefest. Da- 
vid was a worthy prince, and no man to be come 
pared to him for his first deeds; and yet for as 
worthy an act as ever he did (even for bringing 
back the ark of God in solemnitie) he was scorn- 
ed and scoffed at by his wife. Solomon was 
greater then David, though not in vertue, yet in 
power; and by his power and wisdome he built 
a temple to the Lord, such an one as was the 
c‘orie of the land of Israel, and the wonder of 
‘he whole world. But was that his magnificence 
liked of by all? We doubt of it. Otherwise, 
why do they lay it on hissonnes dish, and call 
unto him for easing of the burden? ‘Make, say 
they, the grievous servitude of thy father, and his 
sore "yoke lighter. Belike he had charged them 
with some levies, and troubled them with some 
carriages; hereupon they raise up a tragedie, and 
wish in their heart the temple had never been 
built. So hard a thing it is to please all, even 
when we please God best, and do seek to approve 
our selves to every ones conscience. 

If we will descend to later times, we shall 
find many the like examples of such kinde or 
rather unkinde acceptance.t The first Romane 


« So we have proved, and we calculated upon it. 


t Yes, to times still later: for now, two centuries since 
we have found no improvement in such matters. 
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emperour did never do a more pleasing deed to 
he learned, nor more profitable to posteritie, for 
conserving the record of times in true supputa- | 
tion, then when he corrected the Calendar, and | 
ordered the yeare according to the course of the 
sunne; and yet this was imputed to him for nov- 
eltie, and arrogance, and procured to him great 
obloquie. So the first christened emperour (at the 
leastwise that openly professed the faith himself, 
and allowed others to do the like) for strength- 
ening the empire at his great charges, and provi- 
ding for the church, as he did, got for his labour 
the name Pupillus, as who would say a wastfull | 
Prince, that had need of a guardian or overseer. | 
So the best christened emperour, for the love that 

he bare unto peace, thereby to enrich both him- 
self and his subjects, and because he did not 
seek warre but finde it, was judged to be no man 
at arms, (though, indeed, he excelled in feats 
of chivalrie, and shewed so much when he was 
provoked) and condemned for giving himself to 
his ease, and to his pleasure. To be short, the 
most learned emperour of former times (at the 
least, the greatest politician) what thanks had he 
for cutting off the superfluities of the laws, and di- 
gesting theminto some orderand method? This, 
that he hath been blotted by some to be an epit- 
omist, that is, one that extinguished worthy 
whole volumes, to bring his abridgements- into 
request. This is the measure that hath been 
rendered to excellent Princes in former times, 
Cum bene facerent, male audire, For their good | 
deeds to be evil spoken of: Neither is there any | 
likelyhood, that envie and malignitie died, and | 
were buried with the ancient. No no, the re-| 
proof of Moses taketh hold of most ages, You 
are risen up in your fathers stead, an increase of 
sinful men. What is that that hath been done? 
that which shall be done: and there is no new thing 
under the sunne, saith the wise man: and 8. Ste- 
phen, 4s your fathers did, so do you. This, and 
more to this purpose, his Majesty that now 
reigneth (and long and long may he reigne, and 
his off-spring for ever: Himself and children, and 
children’s children alwayes) knew full well, accor- 
ding to the singular wisdome given unto him by 
God, and the rare learning and experience that 
he hath attained unto: namely, That whosoever 
attempteth any thing for the publick (especially 
if it pertain to religion, and to the opening and 
clearing of the word of God) the same setteth 
himself upon a stage to be glouted upon by ev- 
ery evil eye; yea, he casteth himself headlong 
upon pikes, to be gored by every sharp tongue. 
For he that medleth with men’s religion in any 
part, medleth with their custome, nay, with their 
free-hold; and though they finde no content in 
that which they have, yet they cannot abide to 
hear of altering. Notwithstanding his royall 
heart was not daunted or discouraged for this or 
that colour, but stood resolute, as a statue immo- 
vable, and an anvile, not easie to be beaten into 
plates, as one saith; he knew who had chosen 
him to bea souldier, or rather a captain, and be- 
ing assured that the course which he intended 
made much for the glorie of God, and the build- 
ing up of his church, he would not suffer it to be 
broken off for whatsoever speeches or practises. 
It doth certainly belong unto kings, yea, it doth 
specially belong unto them, to have care of reli- 
gion, yea, to know it aright, yea, to professe it 
zealously, yea, to promote it to the uttermost of 
their power. This is their glorie before all na- 


tions which mean well, and this will bring unto 
them a farre most excellent weight of glorie in 
the day of the Lord Jesus. 
saith, not in vain, Them that honour me, | 





For the scripture 
wall | 
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honour: neither was ita vain word that Eusebius 
delivered long ago, That piety towards God was 
the weapon, and the onely weapon that both vre- 
served Constantines person, and avenged mm 
of his enemies.””* 


Essays on Manin his primilave state, and under 
the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Dispen- 
sations.—No. III. 

Primitive State.—No., III. 

Apay, by his fall, lost the image of God, and 
thereby ceased to be the object of his compla- 
cent affection and esteem. To love, delight in, 
and esteem, what God loves, delights in, and es 
teems; and to disapprobate what he disappro 
bates, constitutes man’s moral likeness to God, 
and proves him to bein his image. God cannot 


| but love those who are like him, and he cannot 


but dislike those who are unlike him. His be- 
nevolent regard towards man as his creature, 
even when fallen, may, and we are assured does 
continue, while he is susceptible of being rec- 
onciled to him: though he cannot love with 
complacent affection one of the species, until his 
moral image is restored. 

Now man by his fall, did not lose his suscep- 
tibility of beirig restored to the image of God; 
nor did he incur eternal death by his original 
transgression. Had either of these been fact, 
his redemption had been impossible. Man can- 
not merit eternal death unless he sin against an 
economy which contains within it eternal life. 
And had God meant by the promise of death, in 
the economy under which Adam was first placed, 
what we understand by eternal death; his vera- 
city required that Adam must go down to eter 
i But neither eternal life nor eterna, 
death were proposed to Adam under that consti- 
tution; consequently the former could not be 
merited by obedience, nor the latter by disobedi- 
ence. So far we proceed upon incontrovertible 
fact. It is true, indeed, that Adam by his fall 


| was placed in such circumstances as it became 


possible for him to become liable to eterna: ruin. 
But what we contend for here, is, that this was 
no part of the economy, nor contained either in 
the law or promises under which he was placed 
He lost his glory. The dazzling splendor of 
his body vanished, and he was ashamed to look 
at himself; his understanding became bewilder- 
ed: he lost the true idea of the similitude of God, 
as well as his moral image. But he neither lost 
the susceptibility of being restored to the image 
of God, nor did he actually incur eternal death 
He was therefore still worthy of the divine be- 
nevolence, though unworthy of the divine com- 
placency; or, in other words, there was s:ill in 
man, in the species, as well as in the two pro- 
genitors, something which moved the divine be- 
nevolence, and which was worthy to move his 
compassion and kindness. This will not be the 
case, it cannot be the case, with those who fal 
from the economy under which we now live. 
For as eternal life is now promised, so is eternal 
death; and man can now render himself unwor- 
thy of even the divine benevolence, should he 
so sin against the divine philanthropy as to merit 
eternal death. But thisis in anticipation of our 
subject. 

To return to the fall of man, all speculations 
apart, the facts are these, man lost all his person 
al glory. The raysof glory which shone from 
the face of Moses, and the angelic beauty which 
appeared in the face of Stephen the protomartyr, 
were but resemblances of the pristine glory 


* We cannot commend the servility and flattery in tne 
incense to king James, 
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whic’, as the flame encompasses the burning 
wick, encompassed the persons of our illustrious 
progenitors. Man lost his mental excellence and 
beauty as he lost his corporeal. The moral im- 
age of God vanished; and the complacent favor 
of God departed with it. Such were the imme- 
diate consequences of his fall. But besides the 
guilt of sin, there is something called the power 
of it. It hasa polluting influence. Remorse is 
not the only feeling of which we are conscious 
when we transgress. There is shame as well as 
remorse, and this arises from the pollution or 
defi'ement of sin. 

One transgression necessarily leads to another, 
and the power of sin increases in an exact ratio 
with the overt acts. Let us look at some species 
of trangression. Take theft for example. The 
confirmed thief began by pilfering or purloining, 
perhaps, some trifle. He is much disturbed by 
this first act. In his own estimation he has fal- 
len. He is conscious of the wrong he has done, 
and feels the guilt. But half the temptation 
which induced the first act will be sufficient to 
mpel to a second; and half of the temptation 
which induced the second will induce to a third, 
and so on till he become a habitual thief. Now 
the power of sin increases in the same ratio as 
the need of temptation diminishes. The reason 
why half the temptation will induce to a second 
act is because the power of the first sin renders 
the second as much more easy to be committed, 
as the temptation is less than before. 
minion of sin is a most fearful thing. For such 
is the awful extent to which it triumphs, that 
persons who could hardly be tempted to the firsc 


sin of a certain species, such as theft, drunken- | 


ness, lying, uncleanness, can at last sin not oniy 
without any temptation, but even run into all 
excess with greediness. 

A word or two on the punishment of sin, and 
we have the case fairly before us. For there is 
not only the guilt and the power of sin, but there 
is the punishment also. Remorse and shame are 
intimately allied to mental pain. Indeed a sense 
of God’s disapprobation necessarily incurs that 
fear which torments the guilty. But all the men- 
tal pain which sinners feel in this mortal state, 
though it is sometimes intolerably great, is, in 
scripture, made buta figure, or aresemblance of 
hat punishment which is inseparably annexed to 
* hereafter. But it is necessary here to observe 
that pain, mental, or, if you please, moral, just as 
necessarily follows the transgression of moral 
law, as corporeal pain follows the infraction of the 
laws of nature. If I thrust my finger into the 
fire, or swallow a mineral or a vegetable poison, 
pain as necessarily ensues as a stone gravitates 
to the centre. It is so in the spiritual system. 
When men violate any moral restraint which God 
has imposed on them, pain must be the conse- 
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This do- | 





quence by an unavoidable law of the moral sys- | 


tem. Men, indeed, may be morally besotted, 
conscience may be seared as flesh with a ho 
iron, until the unhappy transgressor become past 
feeling. But God can, and he has said that he 
will, make him feel hereafter. These hints on 
the guilt, power and punishment of sin, are, we 
deem, necessarv to scriptural views of the divine 
economy towards man after his fall. 

Had man actually lost the susceptibility of be- 
ing renewed in the image of God, or had he ac- 
tually incurred eternal death by his fall, it would 
have absolutely forbade any benevolent or mer- 
ciful procedure towards him asa sinner. 


again, if God had not set on foot a gracious in- 
stitution adapted to the circumstances and con- 
dition of man, now fallen and deeraded, he nev- 
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er could, by any device oract of his «wn, have 
been restored to the divine image and favor. 
These hints, which may be rendered very plain, 
constitute, in our judgment, the real import of 
the fall of man, and demonstrate the true basis 
of the divine economy under which fallen man 
has existed, under the Patriarchal, Jewish and 
Christian ages, or dispensations, 

The rationale of the christian religion is founa- 
ed upon the views which the scriptures give of the 
fall of man; and the reasonableness of it can be 
fairly and fully demonstrated on the premises 
now before us. 

When we speak of man’s losing the image 
of God, we include under this phrase his loss of 
a correct idea of God’s image, as well as his con- 
formity toit. And here we find the fountain of 
all the idolatry ever known on earth. It is al- 
most, if not altogether, impossible for human be- 
ings to lose the idea of the existence of a first 
cause after it has been in any way communicated 
to the mind. But it is as easy to lose a correct 
idea of the moral image of God, as it is difficult 
to lose an idea of his existence. While fallen 
man retains an impression or a conviction of a 
first cause or of a divinity, and has no correct 
idea of his image, he will naturally assimilate 
his divinity to that object which most engages his 
imagination or his strongest desires. Hence the 
deification of heroes, animals, vegetables, vices, 
or the host of heaven, according to the ruling 
passion of the idolatrous nation, tribe or individ- 
ual. These, however, are conclusions from va- 
rious premises not now laid before our readers, 
which may afterwards require more attention. 
lo conclude this essay :— Man lost by his fall his 
personal glory as above described; he lost a true 
idea of the image of his Creator; and the actual 
moral likeness he before had to him; with this 
he lost his favor also, and was thereby not only 
become obnoxious to all the punishment annexed 
to his original transgression; but was,as far as in 
him lay, utierly disqualified to regain eithera true 
idea of God's moral character, conformity to him, 
or the enjoyment of his favor. Now the rational 
excellency of christianity is, that it adopts the 
only consistent means in the grasp of human 
comprehension to restore man to the image, fa- 
vor and friendship of God. But of this more 
hereafter. Epiror. 


«1 Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things. 
No. XXV II. 
On the Discipline of the Church.—No. IV 

Ovr last essay under this head was rather to 
point out some of those moral evils which call 
for the discipline of the congregation, than to 
develope the procedure of the congregation in 
relation to public ofiences. We spoke of some 
aberrations from the iaw of Christ, very general- 
ly overlooked in the discipline of the church. 
We shall continue this subject in the present es- 
say. We ought first te know the law of our 
King before we presume to execute it. 

In our last we treated almost exclusively of 
evil speaking in its genuine import. Very nearly 
allied to this, and an evil almost as general, is 
that of breach of promises and covenants amongst 
the professors of the present day. This is an 


| evil of very serious magnitude and of alarming 


extent among our cotemporaries. The foundation 


| of this evil, will, we presume, be found in the 


But | 





cupidity, avarice or commercial spirit of this age 
and country. The propensity for contracting 
debts, and of risking largely on contingencies, 
and the want of a due estimate of the solemnity 
of a promise or covenant, consutute the root of 
95 
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this desolating evil. It has become almost fash- 
ionable in society to excuse delinquencies and to 
apologize for the breach of solemn engagements 
by attributing it to the hardness or unpropiticus- 
ness of what we call the times. Mankind are 
ever wont to blame their sins on any thing but 
themselves. There is no necessity for the disci- 
ples of him whose kingdom is not of this world, 
to incur such hazards or risk such responsibilities 
as the children of this world do, in their desires 
to amass treasures upon earth, or to follow in the 
train of pompous vanities which allure those 
whose eyes have never been raised from earth to 
heaven. The disposition thus to conform to the 
world, argues very forcibly that professors have 
not found that in Jesus Christ which fills their 
hearts; or-which they found in him, who for his 
excellencies accounted all things but dregs that 


the resurrection of the dead will disclose. If we 
see a lady much abroad and seidom at home, we 
home as abroad; or if we see a ge ntleman more 
attentive to other ladies than his. wife, and more 
in their company, we are forced to conclude he 
finds not that in his wife which in his marriage 
covenant he professed to have found. 
same way we reason when we see a christian la- 
boring to acquire those earth-born distinctions 
which exclusively engross the attention of the 


sons of earth. If we see him as eager in the 
chase as they, we suspect he has not found in 


found, when he made a formal surrender of him- 
self to the Lord of life. 


of asking and giving securities, of incurring 
debts beyond the most obvious means to pay in 
any contingency which may be supposed, 
just as Opposite to the 


are 


behooves the congregation to examine his con- 
duct whether he have been justly or unjustly 
rosecuted in the case. No man can be sued | 
justly unless he have violated some law of Christ, 
or departed from the spirit and design of christi- | 
anity. This is, at least, the case under the code 
of laws which govern our commercial intercourse 
in this country. But we do not suppose, nor | 
teach, that only such cases of departure from the 
christian institution as become cases of piosecue | 
tion, are to be inquired into, or remonstrated | 
against, in iristian congregation. No, in-| 
deed; every ay ppearance of this evil spirit is to | 
be guarded against as a plague. No promise | 
should be made, no covenant entered into, no | 
| 


a c! 


obligation given, ” which is not to be held as sa- 
cred as a sacrament or an oath. When we hear 
of a christian compelled to pay his debts by law, 
or to atone for the breach of covenants by fines; | 
when we see ene asking securities to obtain mo- | 
ney on which to speculate, or see him eagerly | 
engaged i in the pursuit of wealth or any earthly | 
distinctions, we must consider his conduct as! 

reat a libel on christianity, asto see a college 
Seated for the express purpose of aiding the 
cause of Christ, praying to the powers that be, 
to allow it the privilege of not paying its debts, 
or of departing from its own engagements with 





impunity. 
Every christian’s yea should be yes, and his 
no, no. Every christian’s promise should be as 


inviolate as an oath, and all his engagements as 
sacred 1s his christian profession. It is only 
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| Owe no man any thing but love, 


they might attain tothat perfection in him which | 
must conclude her happiness is not so much at | 


| manifest, 


In the | 


nis profession that which he professed to have | 


spirit and tendency of | 


christianity as theft, lying, and slander. Hence | 
no christian can be prosecuted at law in any 
such case, or, indeed, in any other case; but it 


| But without this, a man’s religion is vain. 


the 
| 
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when it is so, that persons will be cautious in en 
tering into engagements, and punctual in living 
up to them. What a world of prevarication 
double meanings, duplicity, circumvention, and 
lying, grow out of the latitudinarianism of these 
times. And when we trace all the bitterness, 
| hard feelings, evil surmises, coldness of affec- 
| tion found in religious society, up to their proper 
source, we generally find they have originated 
either from the evils on which we descanted in 
our former essay, or from these of which we 
now treat. Punctuality in all engagements is 
an essential constituent of christian morality. 
” and * Pro- 
vide things honorable in the sight of all men,” 
and “Let our brethren learn to practise useful 
trades for the necessary uses,” and many other 
apostolic injunctions which naturally flow from 
the religion of our Lord, make it necessary that 
christian congregations should take these mat- 
ters under their most serious consideration. 
Nothing injures the cause of christianity, nor 
retards its progress more, than the immoralities 
of which we now speak. They are so visible, 
and so inimical to the political and 
te mporal interests of society, that the children 
of this world, Deists, Atheists, and Sceptics of 
every name, are just as good judges of these 
questions, and can mark their progress and des- 
cant upon their effects with as much precision 
and fluency as Paul the Apostle could have 
done. They also pique themselves no little upon 
their superior attention to these matters. How 
lightly do they speak of the religion, the devo- 





| tion, the praying, and religious gossiping of those 
But lest we should stray from our subject, we | 
must say that the whole system of speculation, | 


who will not keep good faith, nor pay their 
debts, nor speak well of one another. This is 
the style in which they take off the edge of the 
reproofs and zeal of those who profess christian- 
ity. After all their boast, their morality is a 
matter of policy and self-interest. Yet is a 
political advantage, highly beneficial to society, 
and therefore. its tendency most commendable. 

“ For 
says an Apostle, **how 


it 


if a man does not know,”’ 


| to bridle his own tongue, his re ligion 1s vain.” 


Every christian congregation has, therefore, 
best of reasons, as well as the highest au- 
thority, to induce them to take this matter under 
cognizance, and to make every departure from 
the letter and spirit of christianity, in these re 
spects, a matter of discipline. On the discipline 
of such offences we shall speak hereafter. 
Epitor. 


Ancient Gospel—No. IX. 

In the natural order of the evangelical econo- 
my, the items stand thus;—1. Faith; 2. Refor 
mation; 3. Immersion; 4. Remission of sins; 5. 
Holy Spirit; and 6. Eternal Life. We do not 
teach that one of these precedes the other, as 
cause and effect; but that they are all naturally 
connected, and all, in this order, embraced in the 
glad tidings of salvation. In the apostolic age 
these items were presented in this order. The 
testimony of God, concerning Jesus of Nazareth, 
must first be believed before a person truly re- 
pents of his sin and forsakes it. Men are com- 
manded with a reference to their conduct in one 
point of view, to reform and believe the gospel. 
Thus Paul proclaimed “reformation towards God 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” But yet ref- 
ormation, though sometimes first mentioned, is 
explained as re sulting from faith or the accom- 
paniment of it. Indeed the one is frequently 
used to the exclusion of the other, as supposed 
inseparable from it. Thus Peter proclaimed, 
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* Reform and be immersed for the remission of 
sins,’ and Paul said, * Believe and be saved.” 
Both Matthew and Mark, in recording the com- 
mission, mention immersion; but Luke does 
not. He says Jesus commanded, ‘ Reformation 
and forgiveness of sins to be proclaimed in his 
name, among all nations, beginning at Jerusa- 
lem.” He therefore, by a metonymy, substitutes 
forgiveness of sins, for immersion, and reformation 
for faith, or else we must say he omits this part 
of the institution altogether ;—which hypothesis 
is inadmissible. He that comes to God, must 
first believe that he exists, and that he is a re- 
warder of all who diligently seek him. This 
view of God induces reformation, which in its 
first exhibition where the scriptures are under- 
stood, immediately carries the subject to immer- 
sion. Remission of sins as inseparably accom- 
anies immersion, as reformation accompanies 
faith. Then the Holy Spirit is becioendl, and 
the disciple is filled with the spirit of adoption, 
which inspires him with filial confidence in God. 
The gift of eternal life in anticipation, induces 
him to the cultivation of that holiness, without 
which, no man shall see the Lord, as well as fills 
him with abundant joy. 

But while in reference to our ways of reason- 
ing and thinking in this speculative age we rep- 
resent matters thus, it must be remembered that 
persons may now, as they did formerly, believe, 
reform, be immersed, obtain pardon and the Holy 
Spirit in the period of time occupied in a single 
discourse, as the history in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles abundantly proves. Persons are said to re- 
form the moment they turn to the Lord. The 
turning point is therefore fitly called reformation. 
Thus all the inhabitants of Lydda and Saron are 
said to have turned to the Lord, when Peter, in 
the name of Jesus, raised Eneas from a palsy 
which had confined him to his bed for eight 

ears. 

To derange this order in the reign of Favor, is 
an error of no ordinary magnitude. Yet it is a 
common error. The Presbyterian arrangement 
of the items is as follows, viz.—Ist. Baptism; 
2d. the Holy Spirit in effectual calling; 3d. 
Faith; 4th. Forgiveness of sins; 5th. Reforma- 
tion. Some Regular Baptists arrange the items 
thus:—Ist. the Holy Spirit; 2d. Faith; 3d. Re- 
pentance; 4th. Forgiveness of sins; 5th. Bap- 
tism. The Quaker has it the Holy Spirit through- 
out, and no immersion. Other Baptists have it— 
Ist. Regeneration, or the Holy Spirit; 2d. Re- 
pentance; 3d. Faith; 4th. Forgiveness of sins; 
and 5th. Baptism. A very different tune is play- 
ed upon the same notes when the arrangement 
of them is changed, and so different gospels are 
preached upon the different ordering of these 
items. Those who proclaim faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and reformation in order to immer- 
sion; and immersion in order to forgiveness and 
the Holy Spirit, proclaim the same gospel which 
the Apostles proclaimed. 

“Into what were you immersed,” is a ques- 
uon which must decide the character of a man’s 
profession of the faith. His views of the gospel, 
his conscience towards God, as well as the mo- 
tives which influence all his religious behavior, 
are decided according to the response of his heart 
to this question. And very different, indeed, 
would be the response of the heart of a primi- 
tive disciple from that of most of our modern 
sectaries, were they to give full utterance to their 
hearts on such a question Would not the Epis- 


copalian, the Presbyterian, the ordinary Baptist, 
whether Calvinistic or Arminian, and the Pente- 
costian converts give very different responses to | such acceptations. 
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such a question!—Methinks they would. And 
just as discordant would be their general views 
of the gospel and of the christian religion, as 
their answers to the question, For what purpose 
were you immersed? 

Were I then to describe the evangelical arrange- 
ment as I would describe the journey of the _« 
raelites from Egypt to Canaan, I would proceed 
thus. And since i have mentioned the journey 
of old Israel, I will first tell their story in brief. 
First, Moses made a proclamation to them from 
the Almighty, and they believed it. Second, 
they changed their views of Egypt and began 
their march. They were, in the third place, im- 
mersed into Moses in the cloud and in the Red 
Sea. God then, in the fourth place, makes a co- 
venant with them, or declares an’ institution 
through which they were to enjoy remission of 
sins; and, in the fifth place, promises to dwell 
among them and reign over them as their God 
and King. Thus they proceed towards Ca- 
naan, the type of the everlasting kingdom, with 
the promise of rest graciously tendered to them. 

Now for the antitype. Jesus the Lord from 
heaven, makes a proclamation of mercy in his 
own person, and mediately through his Apostles, 
to all nations, in the name of the God and Father 
of all. Those that believe it, immediately turn 
to the Lord. This turning point is reformation 
unto life begun. The inward repentance and the 
outward reformation, which are coetaneous, are 
first constitutionally exhibited in the act of im- 
mersion into the name of the Lord Jesus for the 
remission of sins. The old sins are thus purifi- 
ed through faith in the blood of the Messiah, ac- 
cording to the divine appointment. The Holy 
Spirit is then given, for Jesus Christ is now glo- 
rified in heaven and upon earth. He is glorified 
in heaven, because God our Father has exalted 
him a Prince and a Saviour to his own throne; 
and he is, by every disciple who thus surrenders 
himself to his authority and guidance, glorified on 
earth,—and then he glorifies them whom he has 
thus justified, washed, and sanctified, by adopting 
them into the family of God, and honoring them 
with the most honorable title in creation, name- 
ly, Sons of God. 

Now a conscience cast into this mould, I am 
certain, differs very much from a conscience cast 
into any systematic mould of human contrivance. 
For the gospel according to John Calvin, or the 
gospel according to John Wesley, or the gospel 
according to Martin Luther, or the gospel accor- 
ding to George Fox, are not exactly the same as 
the gospel according to Matthew, Luke, Paul, 
and Peter. The views, feelings, consciences, 
and practices of those who are immersed into 
each of these gospels, differ from each other as 
much as the vowels and consonants in the names 
of the founders of these gospels differ from one 
another. Some of them are the same, but oth- 
ers as far apart as A, B, C, and X, Y, Z. 

Before I conclude these essays on the Ancient 
Gospel, I wish to present my readers with an es- 
say on the spirit which it inspires, which I pro- 
pose in my next number; and in the mean time, 
I conclude with remarking that we have one ob 
jection ta the phrase “ ancient gospel ;” and that 
is, so far as it may tend to any thing like a rally~ 
ing or discriminating badge amongst Christians. 
We know how easy it is to lay the foundation for 
names; and we know too that the world is ruled 
by names. If, then, the phrases ** Ancient Gos- 
pel,” or “ Ancient Order of Things,” should 
become a dividing discrimination among Curis 
tians, we must enter our protest against them in 
We now use them not for 


a? 
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the discrimination of persons, but for the discrim- 
ination of truth from error, and of primitive from 
modern usages. As such we conceive them to 
be every way appropriate and just. And in so 
doing, we do no more than is usually done by 
those who define or describe the gospel which 
they preach. But the time will come when the 
terms glad tidings, christian, and congregation, 
without any epithet or adjunct, will be univer- 
sally received as representing the same ideas as 
those attached to them in sacred scripture. For 
the speedy approach of that blissful era we labor 
and pray. We hope always to persevere in so 
doing, so 'ong as the Lord sets before us an open 
door which no man can shut. May the gracious 
Lord ever patronize our efforts, and the efforts of 
all who labor for these sublime objects, and keep 
usand them from failing into error, either in sen- 
timent or practice! Amen: 

Scepticism. 

Tue editors of the New Harmony Gazette have 
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very politely invited me to discuss with them in | 


our respective papers the questions which are to 


be discussed between Mr. Owen and me, at Cin- | 


cirnati, in April next. Butinasmuch as we have 
a great variety of matter laid out for this volume 
of the Christian Baptist, and more, we fear, than 


can be crowded into it; and as the public will, | 


in a few months, have their attention called to 
the merits of all these questions, we think it both 
unnecessary and inexpedient to introduce the 
subject to our readers, or add it to the series 
of topics and essays laid out for this volume.— 


Had this not been the fact, and, especially, had 
we not the pleasing anticipation of canvassing | 


these sceptical whims and notions, and fine phi- 


losophy which finds no need nor room in the uni- | 


verse either for creator or creature, for heaven or 
hell, for angel or spirit, for moral good or moral 
evil, &c. &c. &c. which makes all our knowl- 
edge pass through our fingers, nose, tongue, 
eyes, and ears, and discards every thing not as 
gross as ignis fatuus or marsh miasmata, we 
should have gladly made all other arrangements 
subservient to an investigation of so much im- 
portance, and for which our friends in New Har- 
mony are so well qualified. These fine topics 
on which this gay philosophy loves to dwell, will, 
we hope, be ceremoniously attended to, and ful- 


| 


ly discussed, when Mr. Owen attempts to prove | 
| in which they live; but never to make their or- 


his four grand positions in April next. 


Epiror. 


Miscellany.—No. I. 

I nave found it utterly impossible to answer, 
in any formal way, either privately or publicly, 
the whole amount of sentimental letters which 
I have for the last six months received. To make 
public property of many of them would neither 
be expedient nor agreeable. Besides, the que- 
ries contained in some of them have been either 
formally or materially answered in the previous 
volumes. This I say, not to prevent my friends 
from writing me as usual, either on matters sen- 
timental or otherwise, but to apologize for what 
they might interpret into neglect, and to tell them 
all at once, that my rules in all such cases are 
the following :— 

1. To answer all letters of business as soon as 
possible after they arrive. 

2. Such letters as are of a private character, 
and solicit information immediately affecting the 
duty or conscience of the correspondent, to be 
answ<red privately and as soon as possible. 

$. All letters, the whole contents of which are 
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for my own personal benefit, not to answer unti: 
I have leisure, and some of them in no otker 
way than to thank my friends for them—and this 
I now do both with respect to the past, and in 
anticipation of the future. 

4. All queries, anecdotes, historical sketches 
of the conduct of individuals—churches, associ- 
ations, &c. &c. are to be published if I deem 
them useful, and if they have not been anticipa- 
ted before. 

5. All letters that I esteem of general use, or 
even sometimes of very high particular utility, I 
unceremoniously publish. I will thank any of 
my friends to suggest a more unexceptionable 
way. I will only add on this subject two re 
marks:—First, that I wish my friends and cor- 
respondents generally, to acquaint me of all facts 
and incidents either illustrative of the progress 
of truth, orof the opposition made to it, in their 
respective vicinities, and then to allow me to 
make such use of it I think expedient. And, 
second, That all criticisms or remarks which are 
intended for my correction, and all sentimental 
communications are always welcome, and I trust 
will have all the influence upon my views and 
conduct which they deserve. These things pre- 
mised, I proceed under this head to take notice 
of some items found on file in my long list of ar 
ticles deferred. 

“Some of our brethren are of opinion that it 
requires two or three preachers to be present to 
make the organization or constituting of achurch 
legal; others think an agreement among the 
brethren sufficient, without the help of a solitary 
preacher—What say you?” The latter most 
certainly is congenial with the letter and spirit 
of christianity, as contained in the New Testa- 
ment, and also with the ancient genius of the 
Japtist constitution. 

Where there is no law there is no transgrea- 
sion; and where is the law requiring one or ten 
preachers, overseers, or elders to be present to 
validate the constitution of a church or congre- 
gation? It may be agreeable to the brethren to 
have some other brethren of good repute present 
to witness their organization, and to testify that 
they have united to surrender themselves to the 
guidance of the Lord Jesus, and to keep his com- 
mandments as contained in the Apostles’ teach- 
ing. This may be agreeable, and in some in- 
stances necessary, for the sake of the community 





ganization asa christian congregation valid ac- 
cording to any law or requirement of the great 
king. 

“ What are the emerods mentioned 1 Samuel, 
ch. v. 62 See Psalm Ixxviii. 66.°° He smote 
them with a disease in their hinder part analo- 
gous to the fistula aniin the modern nomenclature. 
Thompson translates Deuteronomy xxviii. 27. 
thus:—— The Lord smite thee with the Egyptian 
boil in thy seat, and with wild fire [even with 
wild fire, common version, ** emerods,”’] and with 
itching, so that thou canst not be cured.” He 
also translates the verse in question thus :—* Still 
the hand of the Lord was heavy upon Azotus, 
and pressed them down. Leaks broke out in 
their vessels, and their country swarmed with 
mice, and in their city was a confusion of mor- 
tality.” Also, the same word occurs | Samuel, 
vi. and 5. and is translated “five golden stools ;” 
for these “stools”? were a similitude of the 


og 
5 


plague among them called the ‘emoroids.’ This 
is all I know about those emerods. 

“And these signs shall follow them who be- 
lieve, or, as in the new version, these signs shall 
accompany them who believe. 


By my name 
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they will expel demons; they will speak with 
new tongues; they will take up serpents, though 
they drink deadly poison, it shall not hurt them; 
upon sick persons they will lay their hands and 
they shall recover.” Query—Do these promises 
apply to all believers, or to some? 

How readest thou? Go back a little and read 
the connexion, verse 13, “Whereupon those 
came and told the rest, but they did not believe 
them. At length he appeared to the eleven 
when they were at table, and upbraided them 
for their incredulity and obstinacy, because they 
did not believe them who had seen him after his 
resurrection. Then he said to them, Go to all 
the world, proclaim the glad tidings to the whole 
creation. He who believes and is immersed, 
shall be saved; but he who disbelieves, shall be 
condemned.” Now these signs, &c. Thus we 
see that this was spoken to the apostles, at that 
time upbraided for their incredulity. The com- 
mission and promises annexed were given to 
them, and the following sentences show how 
these promises were accomplished. Let us read 
them also—So after the Lord had spoken to 
them, he was taken up to heaven and sat at the 
right hand of God; and they went forth and pro- 
claimed the tidings every where, the Lord co- 
operating with them, and confirming the word 
with those concomitant signs” above mention- 
ed. Thus when the whole context is read, the 
sneer of the sceptic, and the dubiety of the weak 
christian are without foundation. How many 
difficulties and objections might be overcome, if 
men would use the same common sense they 
exhibit on other occasions!! Ep1ror. 


A good hint to our Teachers of Theology, both in 
Theological Schools and Pulpits: from the great 
Chalmers, author of the evidences of christianity. 
“In the popular religions of antiquity, we see 

scarcely a vestige of resemblance to that aca- 

demical theism which is delivered in our schools, 
and figures away in the speculations of our 
moralists. The of conversion among 
the first Christiars wasa very simple one. It 
consisted of an utter abandonment of their 
heathenism, and an entire submission to those 
new truths which came to them through the 
revelation of the gospel, and through it only. It 
was the pure theology of Christ and his apostles. 

That theology which struts in fancied demon- 

stration from a professors chair, formed no 

part of it. 


proce ss 


and to give the message of God its due place and 
subordinetion among the principles which we 
had previously established. Now these prinei- 
ples were utterly unknown at the first publica- 
tion of christianity. The Galatians, and Corin- 


thians, and Thessalonians, and Philippians, had | 


no conception of them. And yet, will any man 
say, that either Paul himself or those who lived 
under his immediate tuition, had not enough to 
make them accomplished christians, or that they 
fell short of our enlightened selves, in tue wisdom 
which prepares for eternity, because they want- 
ed our rational theology as a stepping-stone to 
that knowledge which came, in pure and imme- 
diate revelation from the Sonof God. The gos- 
pel was enough for them, and it should be 
enough for us also. Every natural or assumed 
principle which offers to abridge its supremacy, 
or even so much as to share with it in authority 
and direction, should be instantly discarded. 
Every opinion in religion should be reduced to 
the question of—what readest thou? and the bi- 
ble be acquiesced in, and submitted to, as the 
3M 
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They listened as if they had all | 
to learn; we listen as if it was our office to judge, | 
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alone directory of our faith, where we can get 
the whole will of God for the salvation of men” 


No. 4.] NovemBer 3, 1828. 

Tue following epistle needs neither apology 
nor explanation. It speaks for itself. In the 
August number we introduced the writer of it 
to our readers, without asking permission. We 
have his permission for publishing two letters 
now received, to the serious consideration of 
which, we ‘nvite our readers. Epiror 

Remarks on the Bible.--No. I. 

Dear Sirn—Tuze intelligibility, or perfect plain- 
ness of the sacred writings, just as they have 
been worded by the communicating Spirit, un- 
altered by the stupidity or craft of men, urdark- 
ened by the impertinent interference, and impi- 
ous folly of arrogant and audacious mortals; pre- 
sents a question of the utmost importance to the 
human family—a question which needs and 
merits the most dispassionate and thorough in- 
vestigation. It wasthis impressive view of the 
subject, which made me rather regret the ap- 
pearance of my hastily written and undigested 
letter in your August number of the Christian 
Baptist. It did no justice to this important sub- 
ject. It contained scarcely a hint of what might 
and ought to have been presented to the consid- 
eration of a deeply interested world. It was in- 
tended to exhibit but a few hints on the subject 
of translation. And now it is not a regular and 
thorough inquiry which I propose. I mean only 
to offer a few remarks, calculated perhaps to 
throw some light on the subject, and to excite 
you and others to favor your fellow creatures 
with a discussion which may deserve their at 
tention. On this subject my own belief is— 

1. That God has graciously condescended to 
send inte our ignorant, erroneous, and depraved 
world, a message, devised, worded, and digested 
by his unerring wisdom, for the avowed purpose 
of dispelling human ignorance, correcting hu- 
man error, and removing human depravity; and 
in place of these pernicious sources of human 
guilt, degradation, and misery, of diffusing 
knowledge, truth, piety, and virtue through the 
human family, as the only means of rendering 
man truly noble, happy, and useful in this world 
or the next. 

2. That the perfection of God’s nature forbids 
us to imagine that he was not able to render kis 
message perfectly intelligible to the most illiter- 
ate of his rational creatures: that for its commu- 
nication he could not select such words and 
phrases as he knew to be perfectly intelligible 
to the most illiterate of them; such words and 
phrases as should neither need, sor be capable 
of receiving additional clearness from the inge- 
nuity of man. 

3. That the perfection of God’s nature forbids 
us to imagine that any obscurity or ambiguity 
crept into his message, through the negligence, 
ignorance, or inadvertency of its author,—-as 
often happens in human compositions. If then, 
obscurity or ambiguity occur in the sacred pages, 
it must be admitted that they were introduced 
not only with the perfect knowledge, but with 
the formal intention of the inspiring Spirit, when 
he suggested his words and phrases to his hu- 
man agents. 

4. The dignity and goodness of the divine 
character forbid us to imagine that God did send 
an unintelligible message to his perishing crea- 
tures. Such a message would have been not 
an act of divine compassion, but of unfeeling in- 
sult; not in fact a message, but a solemt. mock- 
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ery. And can we believe that God, who knew 
with absolute certainty, every grade of intellect 
which he had ever bestowed, or would bestow, 
on his rational creatures; 


much ease frame an intelligible as an unintelli- | 


gible message; who had declared that his mes- 
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who could with as| 


| 


sage had been ‘framed, and purposely sent to his 


miserabie children for their relief; that it’ con- 
tained the only visible or revealed provision for 
their deliverance, which he had ever made or 
would make; and that if understood and com- 
plied with by them, it would infallibly effect 
their deliverance from all evil, and invest them 
immutably with all possible happiness and glory ; 
can we, I say, believe that, notwithstanding all 


this knowledge, capacity, and express declara- | 


tion, God did send, under the pretext of friend- 
ship, compassion, and tenderness, a message 


| 


which was, in reality, only galling insult, and | 


cruel disappointment? 
him believe who can. 

The goodness of God is to us a certain as- 
surance and pledge thathe has neither introdu- 


Credat qui potest—Let 


| message, require 


ced, nor suffered his inspired agents to introduce, | 


into his message any obscurity or ambiguity, 
which was not necessary to limit with precision 
that quantity of information which he purposed 
to convey, and which was not actually requisite 
to promote the happiness of his creature man.— 
Knowing with absolute certainty the quantity 
and kind of information which our relief and 
comfort demanded, he selected and employed 
such words and phrases as were in his judgment 
fit and proper to convey in the clearest manner 
that quantity, and notone particle more. Hence 
it is, that concerning objects and events, suscep- 
tible in themselves of information greatly more 
extended, scripture gives us only a few hints, and 
that words and phrases do frequently occur, 
which convey to us clearly only a small portion 
of information, but which, under divine manage- 


| 


ment, or by the use of other words or phrases in | 


their stead, would have conveyed to us clearly a 
great deal more, perhaps all that even human cu- 
riosity would presume to ask. 

God’s nature then, alone, affords unquestiona- 
ble assurance that he never sent to man an unin- 
telligible message, nor one that required any oth- 
er words than his own to render it plain: there 
are, however, other sources of evidence which it 
may be not improper to suggest :— 

The character and condition of man, to 
whom God’s message is addressed, require that, 
just as it is contained in sacred writ in the words 
of the communicating Spirit, unaltered by the 
impudence of human folly, it be perfectly intel- 
ligible, altogether fit to convey in the clearest 
manner possible, as much of his mind as he in- 
tended to reveal to man in this world. Man is 
by his constitution intelligent, and dependant on 
his knowledge of the objects revealed to him in 
sacred writ for the felicity of his mental part in 
time and through eternity. But though by na- 
ture intelligent and dependant on revelation for 
his mental happiness, yet man comes into this 
world, destitute, entirely destitute of the ideas 
communicated to him in the sacred pages, nor 
canhe even by the most vigorous employment 
of his five senses, the only organs of information 
with which his Creator has deemed it proper to 
endow him, acquire them. And to this original 





poverty and incapacity we must add the awful | 


and mortifying fact, that the human mind is ev- 


ety where on the subject of religion, over-run 


with error, laid prostrate and enchained by the 
most obstinate and pernicious prejudices and de- | 
lusi +18, as well as enslaved 


.y the most deprav- 





| ed inclinations, desires and practices. 
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And to 


all this we must also add, that if the words of 
the message leave any where the Spirit’s mean- 
ing obscure or ambiguous, by no human sagaci 
ty, ingenuity, or learning, can the obscurity or 
eeeiiguity be taken away. Mee conjecture 
about the Spirit’s meaning, without the least cer- 
tainty, is all that man can offer in this case.— 
Now, can any pious or reflecting man believe 
that an infinitely wise and compassionate Ge¢, 
the creator, owner and protector of his unhappy 
creatures, laboring under such intellectual and 
moral degeneracy man incontestibly does, 
could transmit for his liberation and recovery a 
message that was not perfectly intelligible to ev- 
ery one of them on all points that necessarily 
concerned their recovery? I presume not. 

2. The object to be accomplished by the mes- 
sage demands its perfect intelligibility. Man’s 
spiritual recovery, which is the object of the 
s, that on the subject of religion 
his ignorance be dispelled, his errors be correct- 
ed, his prejudices and delusions be chased away; 
that his conceptions of God, of spiritual and 
moral objects, be rectified; that, by the presence 
and influe nee of these re ctified conceptions in 
his mind, his desires, affections and delights, be 
elevated to, and fixed on, proper objects, and 
his actions and pursuits of course be directed to 
their attainment; or in more popular style, that 
the seeds of piety and virtue be not only im- 
planted, but nourished and brought to maturity 
in the human soul. Now can any human folly, 
inconceivably great as it is, imagine that such a 
stupendous change in the conceptions of the hu- 
man mind, in the desires and affections of the 
heart, in the inclinations and propensities of the 
soul, in the pursuits and labors of the man, be 
effected by a string of words, of whose meaning 
the reformed has no distinct comprehension ?-— 
Surely not. 

The account which God’s message gives of 
itself in almost every page, establishes its claim 
to perfect intelligibility, beyond a doubt. It 
tells us that it makes the simple wise, enlightens 
the eyes, quickens the soul, directs the path, is a 
lamp to the feet, alight on the way, gives under- 
standing to the simple; presents words that can 


as 


save the soul, make wise to salvation, is a light 
shining inadark world. Christ is styled a light 


to the Gentiles, the light of the world, &c. &c. 
Could these things be true, if the message destin- 
ed to effect them was unintelligible toany of God’s 
rational creatures?’ We think no man will say so. 

4. God commands nota few, but every human 
creature, arrived at sufficient maturity, and in 
his right mind, to consult, to search, to study, to 
meditate the scriptures, because in them alone is 


that testimony concerning the Redeemer to be 
found that brings sinners to eternal life, and <o 
hear what the Spirit says to the churches. But 


surely if the scriptures which we are command- 
ed to consult, to search and meditate, and the 
declarations of the Spirit we are commanded to 
hear, be exhibited in words and phrases, that are 
unintelligible to us, God has commanded an im- 
possible act, and threatened us with everlasting 
ruin, if we do not perform it. Is any prepared 
to defend this ienpetation? 2 

3. Had the Spirit’s message, just as it is pre 
sented in bis ow n words, been considered by him 
not intelligible, perfectly intelligible to all 
concerned, he would most certainly have quali- 
fied, appointed, and accredited in ull ages expos- 
itors for the express purpose of rendering it ins 
telligible: we do not find, however, that such 
agents were ever thought of. Neither in Egypt 
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nor in the wilderness did Moses ever employ an 
agent to explain any of his numerous addresses 
to the Israelites; nor did any of the subsequent 
rulers, priests, or prophets, employ such a char- 
acter to explain any of their addresses to the 
same people afterwards. Certain it is that Christ 
employed no such character to explain any of his 
innumerable discourses, nor did his apostles af- 
ter him. When Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 

ublished their memoirs, or proofs that Jesus of 
tonnes was the Messiah; when the author of 
the Acts published his account of the manner 
and means by which the new or christian insti- 
tution was introduced among Jews and Gentiles; 
when Paul, James, Peter, John, and Jude wrote 
their letters to the christian congregations, it is 
not so much as insinuated that such an agent 
was ever employed by any of them. They evi- 
dently acted as persons who were confident that 
every word which they had written or spoken 
was perfectly intelligible toall converted. With 
their several publications, addresses, or letters, 
they sent no expositors; nor among those to 


whom they were directed, did they nominate or | 


appoint any. In short, scripture knows nothing 
of such an office, or of such an officer: nor in it 
is any human being commanded or authorized to 
attempt such a work, or offer such an insult to 
the all-wise God. With commands to proclaim 
or publish the Spirit’s message, or good news, 
called the gospel, and to teach, instruct and ex- 
hort persons concerned by that proclamation to 
the christian faith, we meet in almost every 
page; but to proclaim or publish, to teach, in- 
struct, or exhort, are acts very different from ez- 
plaining, and need a very different qualification. 
To be able to read well, or to remember and 
pronounce distinctly what has been heard, is all 
the qualification, as to learning, which a preach- 
er, proclaimer, or publisher, a teacher, instructer, 
or exhorter needs; but to explain, requires a 
knowledge of the subject not inferior to the 
original author. The residue will be found in 
the next letter. A. S. 
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SEPTEMBER 277TH, 1828. 

Dear BrorHeR Camrsett:—I nave read your 
letters addressed to Bishop Semple, with close 
attention, and find you have treated him with 
great respect. IfI be not mistaken Bishop Sem- 
ple complained in his letter to you of December, 
1825, of the want of a New Testament spirit in the 
Christian — I am sorry to say that many 
of your readers think Bishop Semple has not 
shown that spirit towards you, or those who dif- 
fered with him. When I read an extract from 
a letter of his, in the Recorder of June, 1827, my 
spirit was cast down, for I looked up to him asa 
father in the gospel. The course he had taken 
to give vent to his views, I did not approve; and 
the language he used, I was certain would injure 
his standing. “It is one thing to reform pop: rv, 
and another to reform the reformation.” 1 saw 
he left a door open for an attack from the Luthe- 
rans and Calvinists, for Bishop Semple will not 
admit that he is a Lutheran or Calvinist, or that 
the sect to which he belongs is the same with 
those reformers. His letters to Doctor Noel of 
the 3d and 26th of September, 1827, I was sorry 
to see, knowing the consequences that would 
‘ollow, among those mighty regulars, or would- 
be popes, had they the power. In one of his 


letters he charges you with “sowing the seeds 
of discord among brethren, and that there is 
much less ground for fellowship with your prin- 
ciples, than with Presbyterians, Methodists, or 
In your fifth 


even evangelical Episcopalians.” 
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| letter, you in a masterly and christian-like man 

ner, refute thischarge. * You promise if he wil! 
| explain to you the nature, extent and malignity of 
| the mischief you have done, you will arise and 

make aneffort toundoit.’ Will Bishop Semple say 

as much? will he arise and undo all the mischiet 

he has done by publishing these letters, and mak- 
ing use of sundry speeches? such asif the Baptist 

denomination were to adopt the sentiments of 
Paulinus and yourself, respecting the Old Testa- 
| ment, he would withdraw from the society, or 
words to that amount, and that he held no fellow- 
| ship with your sentiments. Before the publication 
ot these letters we were at peace among ourselves. 
| What has followed? Resolutions of disapproba- 
| tion from those churches which knew very little of 

your sentiments, against some of your readers, 

for expressing their views of the gospel and de- 
| fending your principles from these fireside tradu- 
cers. What has followed these resolutions? 
Discord and disunion amongst brethren. Who pro 
| duced this disunion? not those who were willing 
| that theirbrethren should enjoy their sentiments 
until they were better instructed, but these 
friends of Bishop S. who were unwilling that the 
friends of the ancient order of things should en- 
joy the rights of conscience without letters of 
| proscription. Is this his New Testament spirit? 

When I read his letter of the 26th September, 
| and your truly dignified appeal to him, to set you 
| right, “inviting him to show you where you have 
erred, and if you could not present reason, scrip- 
ture and good sense to support you, you would 
yield to his superior discernment, age and expe- 
rience.” I then expected to see his New Testa- 
ment spirit. But it seems we must wait for the 
physical operations of that spirit, before he will 
show you “are palpably on the wrong side, al- 
though it would be no hard task to make it man- 
ifest.” Did Bishop S. say these things with a 
belief they would pass as oracular, or with an 
intention to make them appear to every inquirer 
aftertruth? If Iam to judge from his silence, 
you are mistaken in your opinion of “‘his not 
wishing to live in a community which had no 
more mind than to cease its inquiries, when he 
said desist.» Should I be mistaken in Bishop 8. 
I ask why he has not come forward agreeably to 
the request of Querens and make good his asser- 
tion? .Why does he, as a shepherd, suffer you, 
(as many would make us believe a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing) to déstroy the sheep and the 
lambs? He may talk about his unwillingness to 
enter into controversy. If he was not prepared 
and willing to support his assertions, he ought to 
have kept silence, and not to have set all the 
bigots and diotrephan spirits, at war with the 
sheep and lambs. He knew there were many 
ready to seize upon any pretext to harass those 
who were hungering and thirsting for the bread 
| and water of life. They had lived upon horns 
and bones and alcohol until their countenances 
and conversation indicated a perishing condition 
The picture you have drawn of the state of the 
churches is undeniable. Thousands there are 
who never attempted to learn the contents of the 
book of God, and would rather go twenty miles 
to hear a man preach all the meanderings of his 
dark end foolish mind, than learn, at his own 
door, those sacred and divine lessons which are 
able to make him wise to salvation. This way 
of preaching themselves is the cause of the igno- 
rance amongst us: to teach them the contents of 
the book of God, is considered an innovation in 
the church, and unprofitable to theirsouls. The 
teachers know how two keep the hold they have 
upon the consciences of the people, and the peo- 
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ery. And can we believe that God, who knew 
with absolute certainty, every grade of intellect 
which he had ever bestowed, or would bestow, 
on his rational creatures; 
much ease frame an intelligible as an unintelli- 
gible message; who had declared that his mes- 
sage had been framed, and purposely sent to his 
miserabie children for their relief; 

tained the only visible or revealed provision for 
their deliverance, which he had ever made or 


would make; and that if understood and com- | 


plied with by them, it would infallibly effect 
their deliverance from all evil, and invest them 
immutably with all possible happiness and glory ; 
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who could with as| 


that it’ con- | 


can we, I say, believe that, notwithstanding all | 


this knowledge, capacity, and express declara- 
tion, God did send, under the pretext of friend- 
ship, compassion, and tenderness, a message 
which was, 
cruel disappointment? 
him believe who can. 
5. The goodness of God is to us a certain as- 
surance and pledge that he has neither introdu- 
ced, nor suffered his inspired agents to introduce, 
into his message any obscurity or ambiguity, 
which was not necessary to limit with precision 
that quantity of information which he purposed 
to convey, and which was not actually requisite 
to promote the happiness of his creature man.— 
Knowing with absolute certainty the quantity 
and kind of information which our relief and 
comfort demanded, he selected and employed 


in reality, only galling insult, and | 
Credat qui potest—Let | 


[Vor. VI. 


ed inclinations, desires and practices. And to 
all this we must also add, that if the words of 
the message leave any where the Spirit’s mean- 
ing obscure or ambiguous, by no human sagaci 
ty, ingenuity, or learning, can the obscurity or 
ambiguity be taken away. Mere conjecture 
about the Spirit’s meaning, without the least cer- 
tainty, is all that man can offer in this case.— 
Now, can any pious or reflecting man believe 
that an infinitely wise and compassionate Gee, 
the creator, owner and protector of his unhappy 
creatures, laboring under such intellectual and 
moral degeneracy as man incentestibly does, 
could transmit for his liberation and recovery a 
message that was not perfectly intelligible to ev- 
ery one of them on all points that necessarily 
concerned their recovery? I presume not. 

2. The object to be accomplished by the mes- 
sage demands its perfect intelligibility. Man's 
spiritual recovery, which is the object of the 


| message, requires, that on the subject of religion 


his ignorance be dispelled, his errors be correct- 
ed, his prejudices and delusions be chased away ; 
that his conceptions of God, of spiritual and 
moral objects, be rectified; that, by the presence 
and influence of these rectified conceptions in 


| his mind, his desires, affections and delights, be 


elevated to, and fixed on, proper objects, and 
his actions and pursuits of course be directed to 


| . . ° 
their attainment; or in more popular style, that 


such words and phrases as were in his judgment | 


fit and proper to convey in the clearest manner | 


that quantity, and notone particle more. Hence 
it is, that concerning objects and events, suscep- 
tible in themselves of information greatly more 
extended, scripture gives us only a few hints, and 
that words and phrases do frequently occur, 
which convey to us elearly only a small portion 
of information, but which, under divine manage- 
ment, or by the use of other words or phrases in 
their stead, would have conveyed to us clearly a 


great deal more, perhaps all that even human cu- | 


riosity would presume to ask. 

God’s nature then, alone, affords unquestiona- 
ble assurance that he never sent to man an unin- 
telligible message, nor one that required any oth- 
er words than his own to render it plain: there 
are, however, other sources of evidence which it 
may be not improper to suggest :— 

1. The character and condition of man, to 
whom God’s message is addressed, require that, 


just as it is contained in sacred writ in the words | 


of the communicating Spirit, unaltered by the 
impudence of human folly, it be perfectly intel- 
ligible, altogether fit to convey in the clearest 
manner possible, as much of his mind as he in- 
tended to reveal to man in this world. Man is 
by his constitution intelligent, and dependant on 
his knowledge of the objects revealed to him in 
sacred writ for the felicity of his mental part in 
time and through eternity. But though by na- 
ture intelligent and dependant on revelation for 
his mental happiness, yet man comes into this 
world, destitute, entirely destitute of the ideas 
communicated to him in the sacred pages, nor 
can he even by the most vigorous employment 
of his five senses, the only organs of information 
with which his Creator has deemed it proper to 
endow him, acquire them. And to this original 


poverty and incapacity we must add the awful 
and mortifying fact, that the human mind is ev- 
ety where on the subject of religion, over-run 
with error, laid prostrate and enchained by the 
most obstinate and pernicious prejudices and de- | 
lusi 38, as well as enslaved .y the most deprav- 








the seeds of piety and virtue be not only im- 
planted, but nourished and brought to maturity 
in the human soul. Now can any human folly, 
inconceivably great as it is, imagine that such a 
stupendous change in the conceptions of the hu- 
man mind, in the desires and affections of the 
heart, in the inclinations and propensities of the 
soul, in the pursuits and labors of the man, be 
effected by astring of words, of whose meaning 
the reformed has no distinct comprehension ?-— 
Surely not. 

3. The account which God’s message gives of 
itself in almost every page, establishes its claim 
to perfect intelligibility, beyond a doubt. It 
tells us that it makes the simple wise, enlightens 
the eyes, quickens the soul, directs the path, is a 
lamp to the feet, alight on the way, gives under- 
standing to the simple; presents words that can 
save the soul, make wise to salvation, is a light 
shining ina dark world. Christ is styled a light 
to the Gentiles, the light of the world, &c. &c. 
Could these things be true, if the message destin- 
ed toeffect them was unintelligible toany of God’s 
rational creatures? We think no man will say so. 

4. God commands nota few, but every human 
creature, arrived at sufficient maturity, and in 
his right mind, to consult, to search, to study, to 
meditate the scriptures, because in them alone is 
that testimony concerning the Redeemer to be 
found that brings sinners to eternal life, and o 
hear what the Spirit says to the churches. But 
surely if the scriptures which we are command- 
ed to consult, to search and meditate, and the 
declarations of the Spirit we are commanded to 
hear, be exhibited in words and phrases, that are 
unintelligible to us, God has commanded an im- 
possible act, and threatened us with everlasting 
ruin, if we do not perform it. Is any prepared 
to defend this imputation? 

5. Had the Spirit’s message, just as it is pres 
sented in his own words, been considered by him 
as not intelligible, perfectly intelligible to all 
concerned, he would most certainly -have quali- 
fied, appointed, and accredited in all ages expos- 
itors for the express purpose of rendering it in- 
telligible: we do not find, however, that such 
agents were ever thought of. Neither in Egypt 
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nor in the wilderness did Moses ever employ an 


agent to explain any of his numerous addresses | ner, refute this charge. 


to the Israelites; nor did any of the subsequent 
rulers, priests, or prophets, employ such a char- 
acter to explain any of their addresses to the 
same people afterwards. Certain it is that Christ 
employed no such character to explain any of his 
innumerable discourses, nor did his apostles af- 
ter him. When Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 

ublished their memoirs, or proofs that Jesus of 
cies was the Messiah; when the author of 
the Acts published his account of the manner 
and means by which the new or christian insti- 
tution was introduced among Jews and Gentiles; 
when Paul, James, Peter, John, and Jude wrote 
their letters to the christian congregations, it is 
not so much as insinuated that such an agent 
was ever employed by any of them. They evi- 
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| letter, you in a masterly and christian-like man 
‘You promise if he wil! 
explain to you the nature, extent and malignity of 
the mischief you have done, you will arise and 
make an effort toundoit.’ Will Bishop Semple say 
as much? will he arise and undo all the mischiet 
he has done by publishing these letters, and mak- 
ing use of sundry speeches? such asif the Baptist 
denomination were to adopt the sentiments of 
Paulinus and yourself, respecting the Old Testa- 
ment, he would withdraw from the society, or 
wordsto that amount, and that he held no fellow- 
ship with your sentiments. Before the publication 
ot these letters we were at peace among ourselves. 
W hat has followed? Resolutions of disapproba- 
tion from those churches which knew very little ot 
your sentiments, against some of your readers, 





dently acted as persons who were confident that | 


every word which they had written or spoken 
was perfectly intelligible toall converted. With 
their several publications, addresses, or letters, 
they sent no expositors; nor among those to 
whom they were directed, did they nominate or 
appoint any. In short, scripture knows nothing 
of such an office, or of such an officer: nor in it 
is any human being commanded or authorized to 
attempt such a work, or offer such an insult to 
the all-wise God. With commands to proclaim 
or publish the Spirit’s message, or good news, 
called the gospel, and to teach, instruct and ex- 
hort persons concerned by that proclamation to 
the christian faith, we meet in almost every 
page; but to proclaim or publish, to teach, in- 
struct, or exhort, are acts very different from ez- 
plaining, and need a very different qualification. 
To be able to read well, or to remember and 
pronounce distinctly what has been heard, is all 
the qualification, as to learning, which a preach- 
er, proclaimer, or publisher, a teacher, instructer, 
or exhorter needs; but to explain, requires a 
knowledge of the subject not inferior to the 
original author. The residue will be found in 
the next letter. Ss. 
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SEPTEMBER 27TH, 1828. 

Dear Broruer Campsett:—I nave read your 
letters addressed to Bishop Semple, with close 
attention, and find you have treated him with 
great respect. If I be not mistaken Bishop Sem- 
ple complained in his letter to you of December, 
1825, of the want of a New Testament spirit in the 
Christian ee ag I am sorry to say that many 
of your readers think Bishop Semple has not 
shown that spirit towards you, or those who dif- 
fered with him. When | read an extract from 
a letter of his, in the Recorder of June, 1827, my 
spirit was cast down, for I looked up to him asa 
father in the gospel. The course he had taken 
to give vent to his views, I did not approve; and 
the language he used, I was certain would injure 
his standing. “It is one thing to reform popery, 
and another to reform the reformation.” I saw 
he left a door open for an attack from the Luthe- 
rans and Calvinists, for Bishop Semple will not 
admit that he is a Lutheran or Calvinist, or that 
the sect to which he belongs is the same with 
those reformers. His letters to Doctor Noel of 
the 3d and 26th of September, 1827, I was sorry 
to see, knowing the consequences that would 
‘ollow, among those mighty regulars, or would- 
be popes, had they the power. In one of his 
letters he charges you with “sowing the seeds 
of discord among bre‘aren, and that there is 
much less ground for fellowship with your prin- 
ciples, than with Presbyterians, Methodists 
evei evangelical Episcopalians.” 
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In your fifth 


for expressing their views of the gospel and de- 
fending your principles from these fireside tradu- 
cers. What has followed these resolutions? 
Discord and disunion amongst brethren. Who pro 
duced this disunion? not those who were willing 
that theirbrethren should enjoy their sentiments 
until they were better instructed, but these 
friends of Bishop S. who were unwilling that the 
friends of the ancient order of things should en- 
joy the rights of conscience without letters of 
proscription. Is this his New Testament spirit? 
When I read his letter of the 26th September, 
and your truly dignified appeal to him, toset you 
right, “inviting him to show you where you have 
erred, and if you could not present reason, scrip- 
ture and good sense to support you, you would 
yield to his superior discernment, age and expe- 
rience.” I then expected to see his New Testa- 
ment spirit. But it seems we must wait for the 
physical operations of that spirit, before he will 
show you “are palpably on the wrong side, al- 
though it would be no hard task to make it man- 
ifest.” Did Bishop S. say these things with a 
belief they would pass as oracular, or with an 
intention to make them appear to every inquirer 
after truth? If Iam to judge from his silence, 
you are mistaken in your opinion of “‘his not 
wishing to live in a community which had no 
more mind than to cease its inquiries, when he 
said desist.» Should J be mistaken in Bishop S. 
I ask why he has not come forward agreeably to 
the request of Querens and make good his asser- 
tion? .Why does he, as a shepherd, suffer you, 
(as many would make us believe a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing) to déstroy the sheep and the 
lambs? He may talk about his unwillingness to 
enter into controversy. If he was not prepared 
and willing to support his assertions, he ought to 
have kept silence, and not to have set all the 
bigots and diotrephan spirits, at war with the 
sheep and lambs. He knew there were many 
ready to seize upon any pretext to harass those 
who were hungering and thirsting for the bread 
and water of life. They had lived upon horns 
and bones and alcohol until their countenances 
and conversation indicated a perishing condition 
The picture you have drawn of the state of the 
churches is undeniable. Thousands there are 
who never attempted to learn the contents of the 
book of God, and would rather go twenty miles 
to hear a man preach all the meanderings of his 
dark and foolish mind, than learn, at his own 
door, those sacred and divine lessons which are 
able to make him wise to salvation. This way 
of preaching themselves is the cause of the igno- 
rance amongst us: to teach them the contents of 
the book of God, is considered an innovation in 
the church, and unprofitable to their souls. The 
teachers know how tu keep the hold they have 








upon the consciences of the people, and the peo- 
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ple are flattered in their ignorance, that all is 
well, all is right with them; that none but those 
who are called and sent can understand the mys- 
teries of the gospel, and all they have to do,-is 
to listen to their teachers, and if their experience 
agree with the pre acher’s, they may rest assured 
they are the children of God. Thus ignorance 
and idleness are encouraged in the church. 

I have read somewhere in the Christian Bap- 
tist, that Doctors of Divinity make deists—how 
this could be, I could not tell, until I heard of the 
arguments of one, when he was reasoned with 
on the evidences of the christian religion, in a 
manner which was unanswerable; he replied, 
that although the arguments were unanswerable, 
yet it was no proof of its being true; and to sup- | 
port him in this assertion, referred to your wri- | 
tings—that to your unprejudiced readers, your | 
reasonings a the ancient order of things were 
joe inswerable, yet the Baptist Recorder and the 

Columbian St ar, with those great Doctors of Di- 
vinity, considered you in error—therefore it was 
possible for a man to make error appear so plau- 
sible, that the human faculties cannot produce 
a clearand effectual refutation. If this be true, 
then error has the victory over truth, and deists 





have now such advocates as they desire. Is this 
the New Testament spirit? Among the num- 


ber of teachers with us, there are a few who are 
advocates for a reformation. It appears they 
want courage to meet those regulars with their 
popish bulls, seasoned with what they call chris- 
tian affection. To forsake the popular system is 
too great a cross, it would be attended with the 
loss of character, in the estimation of the popu- 


lars. It would be as difficult a matter to get 
justice done them as to get their opponents to 


live upon the book of God, which is a thing im- 
possible, so long as the present order of things 
continues. THOMAS. 





The Snirit of the Year of Grace, 1828; and the | 
Manners of Latitude 37. 
Fayette county, Ky. September 8, 1828. 

Dear Broruer CampBeLL:—Judging from the 
specimens | have seen of the letters you receive, 
I dare say you have by this time become suffi- 
ciently accustomed to such as the following, to 
be able to read them without much wincing. 
Being myself sent as a messenger to the Elkhorn 
association which met on the second Saturday in 
last month, my attention was particularly caught 
by two of the letters read on this occasion, and 
being somewhat of a curious turn of mind, I felt 
a disposition to procure an extract from each, 
and accordingly obtained a loan of the aforesaid 
letters from the clerk, and as I sat on my seat at 
intervals extracted as follows: 

Extract of a Letter from N. Elkhorn Church to 
Elkhorn Association. 

“N. B. In as mutch as this association in 
committee at Town Fork, andin committee of 
the whole at Paris, agreed to a correspondence 
with the Licking brethren, and agreed to main- 
tain the doctrine of grace as contained in the 
Bible, an‘ set forth in the Philadelphia confes- 
sion of faith, as the minutes of the association 
show, should not this association protest against 
Armenianism and Cammelism and his new book— | 
as Cammel is against creeds and confessions, | 
how can his sentiments be tolerated amongst us, 
and we be true to the above cited obligation.” 
Extract of a Letter from Mount Pleasant Church. 

“ Your object will be to consult the well being 
of society, to guard against heresy, and to study 
the dignity of the Baptist cause, by holding sa- 
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| which is enough 


and other times, woe would be to you. 
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| cred the doctrine of sovereign grace as revealed 


in the scriptures of the old and new Testament, 
and set forth in the Philadelphia confession, and 
as much as possible to hold original ground, and 
to guard against those churches that are throw- 
ing their creeds and confessions of faith, (as they 
cantingly call them) away. We as a church 
hold a ‘particular atonement, and a special appli- 
cation of the same by the Holy Ghost in regener- 
ation—we asa church profess not to understand 
what is meant by immersing intu the name of 
the trinity, instead of baptizing by the authority 
or in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. The latter is our belief and no other. 
We hope the Lord will enable you promptly to 
oppose every false way.” 

This last church is under the pastoral care of 

Edmund Waller, of conflagration memory; 
to account for such a nonde- 
script production. During preaching, on Sunday, 
from the weeping in the congregation it was 
manifest there were many persons present of a 
broken and contrite heart; and old brother Var- 
deman came down off the stage, and invited 
such as felt disposed to come up to be prayed 
for. Many of the preachers also came down and 
co-operated; but Edmund Waller, although in 
the midst of the people of his charge, retired to 
the most remote part of the stage, and sneered 
at what was going on, with as much contempt 
and apparent malignity as Satan need have done 
had he been there in person. I could but ask 
myself = contemplating the scenes before 
me, “how dwelleth the love of God in such a 
man? It is said that the Turks hate all those 
who are not musselmen; more especially those 
that they are pleased tocall ** Christian dogs; and 
so it seems there are those called Christians, who 
feel themselves at liberty to hate all such as 
they are pleased to call heretics. In the esti- 
mation of many among us, you are considered 
the arch-heretic, and did you live in other lands 
I do re- 
joice, my brother, that the taper you have lighted 
up is not to be extinguished, or even obscured 
by the puny efforts of such. You have done 
much already in ridding the minds of many of 
those fetters which priestcraft and other crafts 
had fastened upon them—and so far as I under- 
stand your object, 1 do most heartily wish you 
God speed. Forgive my trespassing—I have a 
wish to send you the e xtracts, and having begun, 
I could not well stop short of what I have said. 
May the Lord in his great mercy grant that you 
may live to see your labors crowned with suc- 
cess, is the sincere prayer of your brother in 
gospel bonds. Ww. &.. % 


Preface of the King’s Translators. 
(Continued from page 483.] 

Bur now what pietie without truth? what truth 
(what saving truth) without the word of God? 
what word of God (whereof we may be sure) 
without the scripture? The scriptures we are 
commanded to search, John 5. 39. Isa. 8. 20.— 
They are commended that searched and studies 
them, Acts 17. 11. and 8. 28. 29. They are re 
proved that are unskilfull in them, or slow to bee 
leeve them, Matth. 22.29. Luke 24.25. They 
can make us wise unto salvation, 2. Tien. 3. 15. 
If we be ignorant, they will instruct us: if out 
of the way they will bring us home; if out of 
order, they will reform us: “if in heaviness, com- 
fort us; if dull, quicken us; if cold, enflame us. 
Tolle, lege; Tolle lege, Take up and reade, take 
up and reade the Scriptures, (for unto them was 
the direction) it was said unto S. Augustine by 
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a supernaturall voice. /+hatsoever is in the Scrip- 
tures, beleere me, saith the same 8. Augustine, is 
high and divine; there is verily truth, and a doc- 
trine most fit for the refreshing and renewing of 
mens mindes, and truly so tempered, that every one 


may draw from thence that which is sufficient for | 


him, if he come to draw with-a devout and pious 
minde, as true religion requireth. hus 8. 4u- 
gustene, and 5. Hierome, Ama Scripluras et 
amalit te sapientia, &c. Love the Scriptures, and 
wisdom will love thee. And 8. Cyrill against 
Julian, Even boyes that are bred up in the Scrip- 
tures, become most re ligious, &c. But what men- 
tion we three or foure uses of the Scripture, 
whereas whatsoever is to be beleeved or practis- 
ed, or hoped for, is contained in them? or three 
vi toure sentences of the Fathers, since whoso- 
ever is worthy the name of a Father, from Christs 
time downward, hath likewise written not onely 
of the riches, but also of the perfection of the 
Scripture? / adore the fulnesse of the Scripture, 
saith Zertullian against Hermogenes. And again, 
to Apelles an heretick of the like stamp, he saith, 
Ido not admit that which thou bringest in (or con- 
cludest) of thine own (head or store, de tuo) witk:- 
out Scripture. SoS. Justin Martyr betore him, 
We must know by all means (saith he) that it is 
not lawful (or possible) to learn (any thing) of 
God or of right pietic, save only out of the Prophets 
who teach us by divine inspiration. So 8. Basil, 
after Zertullian, It isa manifest falling away from 
the faith, and a fault of presumption, either to re- 
ject any of those things that are written, or to 
bring in (upon the head of them, cucsexy es) any 
of these things that are not written. We omit to 
cite to the same effect, 8. Cyrill Bishop of Jeru- 
salem in his 4 Catechis, S. Hierome against Hel- 
vidius, S. Augustine in his third book against the 
letters of Petilian, and in very many other places 
of his works. Also we forbear to descend to la- 
ter Fathers, because we will not wearie the Rea- 
der. The Scriptures then being acknowledged 
to be so full and so perfect, how can we excuse 
ourselves of negligence, if we do not studie them? 
of curiositie, if we be not content with them? 
Men talk much of sspseswvy, how many sweet and 
goodly things are had hanging on it; of the Phi- 
losophers stone, that it turneth copper into gold; 
of Cornu-copia, that it had all things necessarie 
for food in it; of Panaces the herb, that it was 
good for all diseases; of Catholicon the drug, 
that it is instead of all purges; of Vulcans ar- 
mour, that it was an armour of proof against all 
thrusts, and all blows, &c. Well, that which 
they fastly or vainly attributed to these things 
for bodily good, we may justly and with full 
measure ascribe unto the Scripture for spirituall 
It is not onely an armour, but also a whole ar- 
mourie of weapons, both offensive and defensive ; 
whereby we may save our selves, and put the en- 
emie to flight. It is not an herb, but a tree, or 
rather a whole paradise of trees of life, which 
bring forth fruit every month, and the fruit there- 
of is for meat, and the leaves for medicine. It 
is not a pot of Manna, or a cruse of oyl, which 
were for memory onely, or fora meals meat or 
two; but as it were, a showre of heavenly bread, 
suflicient for a whole host, be it never so great, 
and, as it were a whole cellar full of oyl vessels; 
whereby all our necessities may be provided for, 
and our debts discharged. In a word, it is a pa- 
nary of wholesome feed, against fenowed tra- 
ditions; a physicians shop (S. Basil calleth it) of 
preservatives against poysoned heresies; a pro- 
duct of profitable laws, against rebellious spirits, 
a treasury of most costly fuels, against beggarly 
rudiments; finally, a fountain of most pure wa- 
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ter, springing up unto everlasting life. And 
what marvell? The original thereof, being from 
heaven, not from earth; the author being God 
not man; the editer, the holy spirit, not the wit 
of the Apostles or prophets; the pen-men such 
as were sanctified from the wombe, and endued 
| with a principall portion of Gods spirit; the mat- 
ter verity, pietie, puritie, uprightness; the form, 
Gods word, Gods testimonie, Gods oracles, the 
word of truth, the word of salvation, &c. the ef- 
fects, light of understanding, stablenesse of per- 
swasion, repentance from dead works, newnesse 
of life, holiness, peace, joy in the holy Ghost; 
lastly, the end and reward of the studie thereot, 
fellowship with the saints, participation of the 
heavenly nature, fruition of an inheritance im- 
mortall, undefiled, and that never shall fade 
away: Happy is the man that delighteth in the 
Scripture, and thrice happy that meditateth in it 
day and night. 

3ut how shall men meditate inthat which they 
cannot understand? How shall they understand 
that which is kept close in an unknewn tongue? 
as it is written Except I know the power of the 
voice, I shall be tohim that speaketh a Barbarian, 
and he that speaketh shall be a Barbarian to me. 
The Apostle excepteth no tongue, not Hebrew 
the ancientest; not Greek the most copious, not 
Latine the finest. Nature taught a naturall man 
| to confesse, That all of us, in those tongues 
which we do not understand, are plainly deaf: 
| we may turn the deaf eare unto them. The 
| Scythian counted the Athenian, whom he did 
not understand, barbarous: so the Romane did 
the Syrian, and the Jew (even S. Hierome him- 
self calleth the Hebrew tongue barbarous, be- 
like because it was strange to so many,) so the 
Emperour of Constantinople called the Latine 
tongue barbarous, though Pope Nicolas do storm 
at it: so the Jews long before Christ, called all 
other nations Lognasim, which is little better 
then barbarous. Therefore as one complaineth 
that always in the Senate of Rome, there was 
one or other that called for an interpreter: solest 
the Church be driven to the like exigent, it is ne- 
cessary to have translations in a readinesse.— 
Translation it is that openeth the window, to let 
in the light; that breaketh the shell, that we 
may eat the kernell: that puteth aside the cur- 
tain, that we may look into the most holy place; 
that removeth the cover of the well, that we may 
come by the water, even as Jacob rolled away 
the stone from the mouth of the well, by which 
means the flocks of Laban were watered. In- 
deed without translation into the vulgar tongue, 
the unlearned are but like children at Jacobs 
| well, (which was deep) without a bucket or 
| something to draw with: or as that person men- 
tioned by Esay, to whom when a sealed book 
was delivered, with this notion, Reade this I pray 
thee, he was fain to make this answer, / cannot, 
for it is sealed. 

While God would be known only in Jacob, and 
have his name great in /srael, and in none other 
place; while the dew lay on Gideons fleece only, 
and all the earth besides was drie; then tor one 
and the same people, which shake off them the 
language of Canaan that is Hebrew, one and the 
same originall in Hebrew was suflicient, but 
when the fulnesse of time drew neare, that the 
Sunne of righteousnesse, the Sonne of God 
should come into the world, whom God ordained 
to be a reconciliation through faith in his bloud. 
not of the Jew onely, but also of the Greek, yea. 
of all them that were scattered abroad, then lo, 
it pleased the Lord to stirre up the spirit of a 
Greek Prince (Greek for descent and language) 
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’ Plolomee Philadelph king of Egypt, to 
procure the translating of the book of God out 
of Hebrew into Greek. This is the translation 
of the Seventy interpreters, commonly so called, 


even ol 


whick prepared the way for our Saviour among 
the Gentiles by written preaching, as S. John 
Baptist did among the Jews by vocall. For the 
Grecians being desirous of learning, were not 


wont to suffer books of worth to lie moulding in 
kings libraries, but had many of his servants, 
ready scribes to copy them out, and so they were 
Again, the Greek 
familiar 
of the 


dispersed and made common. 
tungue was well known, and made 
most inhabitants in. ‘sia. by reason 
that there the Grecians had made, as also 


quests 

by the colonies, which thither they had sent. 
For the same causes also it was well under- 
stood in many places of Europe, yea, and of 


Africk too. There the word of God being set 
forth in Greek, becometh hereby like a candle 
set upon a candlestick, which giveth light to all 
that are in the house, or like a proclamation soun- 
ded forth in the market-] place, which most men 
presently knowledge of; and therefore that 
language was fittest to retain the Scriptures, both 
for the preachers of the Gospel to appeal unto for 
witnesse, and for the learners also of those times 
tomake search for triall by. It is certain, that that 
translation was not so sound and so perfect, but 
that it needed in many places correction; and 
who had been so sufficient for this work as the 
Apostles or Apostolike men? Yet it seemed 
good to the holy Ghost and to them, to take that 
which they found, (the same being for the great- 
est part true and sufficient) rather then by ma- 
king a new, in that new world and green age of 
the Church, themselves to many ex- 
ceptions, and cavillations, as though they madea 
translation to serve their own turn; and therefore 
bear witnesst 
be regarded. 
cause, why the translation of the Seventy was 
allowed to pass for currant. Notwithstanding, 
though it was commended generally, yet it did 
not fully content the learne d, no not of the Jews. 
For not long after Christ, Aquila fell in hand with 
a new translation, and afterhima T’heodotion, and 
after him Symmachus. yea, there was a fifth, and 
a sixth edition, the authors whereof were not 
known. These with the Seventie made up the 
Hezxapla, and were worthily and to great purpose 
compiled together by Origen. Howbeit the edi- 
tion of the Seventie went away with the credit, 
and therefore not onely was placed in the midst 
by Origen (for the worth and excellency thereof 
above the rest, as Epiphanius gathereth) but also 
was used by the Greek Fathers for the ground 
and foundation of their commentaries. Yea, 
Epiphanius above mentioned, doth attribute so 
much unto it, that he holdeth the authors thereof, 
not onely for interpreters, but also for Prophets 
in some respect; and Justinian the Emperour 
enjoyning the Jews his subjects to use especially 
the translation of the Seventie, rendereth this rea- 
son thereof, because they were, as it were en- 
lightened with propheticall grace. Yet, for all 
that, as the Egyptians are said of the prophet to 
be men and not God, and their horses flesh and 
not spirit so itis evident, (and S. HMierome af- 
firmeth as much) that a Seventie were interpre- 
ters, they were not Prophets; they did many 
things well, as learned men, but yet as men 
-hey stumbled and fell, 
sight, another while through ignorance; 


lore 





take 


to expose 


yea, 


soinetimes they may be noted to adde to the origi- 
nall, and sometimes to take from it: 
Apostle s 


the leave them many times, when 


one while through over- | 
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to | 
con- | 





themselves, their witness not to| 
This may be supposed to be some } 





which made 
} 
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hey left the Hebrew, and to deliver the sense 
thereof according to the truth of the word, as 
the Spirit gave them utterance. This may suf- 
lice touching the Greek translations of the Old 
‘Testament. 

There were also written a few hundred years 
after Christ, translations many into the Latine 
tongue ; for this tongue also was very fit to cons 
vey the law and the gospel by, because in those 
times very many countreys of the West, yea of 
the South, East, and North, spake or understood 
Latine being made provinces to the Romanes, 
But now the JLatine translations were too many 
to be all:\good: for they were infinite (Latini ine 
terpretes nullo modo numerari possunt, saith S, 
Augustine.) Again, they were not out of the 
Hebrew tountain (we speak of the Latine trans- 
lations of the Old Testament) but out of the 
Greek stream; therefore the Greek being not al- 


together clear, the Latine derived from it must 
needs be muddy. This moved 8S. Hierome, 
a most learned Father, and the best linguist 


without controversie, of his age, or of any that 
went betore him, to undertake the translating 
of the Old Testament out of the very fountains 
themselves; which he performed with that evi- 
dence of great learning, judgment, industry, and 
faithfulnesse that he hath for ever bound the 
Church unto him in adebt of special remem- 
brance and thankfulnesse. 


Essays on Man in his Primitive State, and under 
the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Dispen- 
sations.—No. 

Primitive State.—No. IV. 

Apa, after his exile from Eden, begat a son 
in his own image, and after his own likeness. 
Naked, defenceless, and imbecile, the infant 
man commences his mortal career. The cir- 
cumstances under which he makes his appear- 
ance upon the stage are incomparably more 
unpropitious than those amidst which his origi- 
nal progenitors made their entrance. Reason 
in its zenith, enthroned in the unpolluted temple 
of a sentient body, controlled all the actions of 
the animal nature of the illustrious progenitors. 
But the infant man feels the rod before he sees 
it. His delicate and unprotected body smarts be- 
neath the very elements upon which he must live, 
and with which he must wage an interminable 
war while his heart is able to react. Upon the 
first invasion of the elastic fluid, his lungs heave, 
and with sighs and tears, the little sufferer begins 
his pilgrimage to the tomb. He feels before he 
reasons, He cries before he smiles. His first 
idea of ease, improperly denominated pleasure, 
is drawn from animal gratification. ‘Thus his 
appetites aud passions are first called into action 
by an unavoidable necessity. He remains, for 
months and years, almost a mere animal in all his 
impressions, feelings, desires, pains, and pleas- 
ures. The mind, by a wise accommodation to 
its companion, is not permitted to put forth its 
energies; the body is yet deficient in physical 
strength to sustain its activities. This law of 
our nature gives a fearful odds to all animal 
propensities in the future struggles between 
reas.n and passion. Hence the old complain of 
the sallies of youthful appetites, while the 
young lament the rigorous restraints of maturer 
years. 

Were there no other difference between Adam 
in Eden and any of his natural descendants, 
than what arises out of his disparity in the cem- 
mencement of life; this alone would constitute 


an immense dissimilarity between him and any 
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of his posterity. Adam, when he first opened 
his eyes, was in the zenith of his mental facul- 
ties; but twenty-one years of our time must pass 
in vhe turmoil of passion, appetite and reason be- 
fore we can safely trust a human being to the 
keeping of his own reason. f 

As sensation first, and reflection afterwards, 
give man all his simple ideas or first views of 
things; so the symbols or types of all his ideas 
are the material objects around him. By com- 
paring these objects with one another, by ab- 
stracting, classifying and compounding their 
qualities or properties he forms all the complex 
ideas of which he is possessed. So that all his 
simple ideas are the images of thinge which do 
exist, and he has not a single idea, the archetype 
or pattern of which is not to be met with, in the 
materials around him. His imagination may 
create a great many new forms, but the materi- 
als out of which it creates these new forms were 
originally presented him in the great magazine 
of nature. He may now fancy a tree, the roots 
of which are iron, the trunk and branches of 
which are brass, the leaves of which are silver, 
and the fruit of which is gold. But had he not 
obtained by sensation or observation the idea of 
a natural tree, he never could have imagined this 
unnatural one. 

The inlets of all human knowledge are the 
five senses. Reflection upon the ideas thus ac- 
quired gives birth to new ones, akin, however, 
to those received by sensation. Imagination may 
now combine these ideas without any restraint 
but its own power. It may associate those ideas 
with, or without regard, to natural fitness, con- 
gruity, or consistency. It may create a Polyphe- 
mus or a Centaur; but it cannot create an idea 
perfectly new. As human skill and human 
power may new modify, but cannot create a par- 
ticle of matter; so the imagination may vary or 
new modify the ideas acquired by sensation, but 
cannot create a new one. And here ends the 
chapter of all human science. 

Revelation opens a new world, a new order of 
relations, and gives birth to new ideas, which, 
as the great apostle to the nations says, “The 
eye of man never saw, the car of man never 
heard, nor the heart of man ever conceived.” 
But this commences a new chapter in human 
knowledge. The first chapter contains all nat- 
ural knowledge. The second, a!l supernatural. 
These things premised, we proceed to the con- 
sideration of the patriarchal age of the world. 

However numerous the ages may be imagined, 
or however diversified in their character, yet as 
respects man’s religious relations, they are scrip- 
turally distinguished into three. And these may 
be fitly styled the Patriarchal, the Jewish and the 
Christian. The Patriarchal continued from Ad- 
am to Moses; the Jewish, from Moses to the Mes- 
sias; and the Christian from the Messias till now, 
and is never to be superseded by another. Re- 
ligion is one and the same thing in all ages of 
the world as respects its distinguishing charac- 
terand design. And a good man has been es- 
sentially the same sort of a being in all ages, 
and under all the instituted acts of religion 
which have ever been preached by divine author- 
ity. Faith, or confidence in God according to 
the developement of his character, has always 
been the basis and controling principle of all re- 
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ligious homage. A good man has ever been the 

man who paid a just regard to all the relations | 
iu which he stood to God and man. The prin-| 
ciples ef all true piety and humanity are as inva- | 
riable as God himself. But the developement of | 


the divine character, and of all our relations to! 
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God and each other, has been progressive, and 
not consummated at once. Like the path of the 
just thatshines more and more to the perfect day 
has been thédevelopment of the character of Go 
and the extent of human relations and obligations. 
Thus the patriarchal age was the star-light of 
the moral world; the Jewish age was the moon- 
light; the ministry of the harbinger the twilight; 
and the Christian age the sun-light of the moral 
world. If any object to this gradual and pro- 
gressive exhibition of spiritual light: and imper- 
tinently ask why these things should so be; let 
him ask the heavens and the earth, why at one 
time the stars only are visible—at another the 
moon—and at anotherthe sun. Let him ask the 
earth why there is first the tender germ; next the 
vigorous shoot; next the opening blossom; and 
by and by the mature fruit. Let him ask why 
God did not give us the milk and the honey 
as he gives the dew and the rain, or the baked 
loaves as he sends the hail and the snow. Let 
him ask rather why he has shown any kindness 
to a race of beings so ungrateful in their nature, 
and so desirous to exclude him from the honor 
of creating or of governing the universe of 
which we are a part. Of one thing we are cer- 
tain, that the distribution of the globe into oceans 
and continents, into islands and lakes, into dif 
ferent latitudes and climates, into hilis and val- 
lies, mountains and plains; the year into seasons, 
and the moral world into ages or different econ- 
omies, is al] of the same character, founded up- 
on the principles requisite to giving birth and per- 
petuity to the best possible system, both natural 
and moral ; and of this we are equally certain, both 
when we can discover what we would call good 
and relevant reasons, and when we cannot, 
The patriarchal age is distinguished by those 
institutions adapted to mankind in the infancy 
of the world. ‘The religious institutions of this 
period found on record, are in exact conformity 
to the condition of society in its incipient stages, 
and confirm the pretensions of the volume 
which details them, to the antiquity and authen- 


‘ticity which it claims. 


The Bible method of teaching is peculiarly 
its own. It does not begin nor proceed upon the 
principle of asserting any speculative truth to be 
believed, but communicates all its instruction 
either in relating facts or in explaining them, 
Creed-makers all begin with asserting the Being 
and perfections of God. Moses commences by 
telling ug that “In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth.” From what he has 
done, he leaves us to learn his character, and 
not from words or propositions concerning him. 

The object we have in view with a reference 
to our condition and circumstances in descant- 
ing upon this and the succeeding age, requires 
us to ascertain two things, viz.—the actual 
amount of revelation enjoyed in this age, and 
the particular moral and religious institutions 
which belonged to it. This we can learn only 
from the narrative found in the book of Genesis; 
from the facts recorded in connexion witli the 
memoirs of the illustrious personages which 
flourished in this age, amongst whom, the most 
considerable are Abel, Enoch, Noah, Shem, 
Abraham, Melchizedec, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, 
and a few females connected with them. But 
this we must defer to a more convenient season. 

Epiror. 


Ancient Gospel_—.No. X. 
I substitute the following Narrative tor an Essay. 
My father was a Scotch Presbyterian, and mv 
mother was a regular Baptist—I was religiously 
35 
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brought up, and being taught the system of doc- | 
trine laid down in the confession of faith, I be- 
came a speculative Calvinist. My mother’s 
views of baptism appeared the mosf scriptural, 
and although I always helped my father, when 
he and mother, of a winter evening, had their 
good natured fire side debates, yet still I gradu- 
ally leaned more and more to my mother’s side 
in my real sentiments. I finally became as firm- 
ly convinced of baptism as of Calvinism; and was 
a speculative calvinistic baptist, of the supralap- 
sarian school. But as yet I had no real devo- 
tion, nor practical views of the Gospel. I went 
to meeting, Sat as a judge upon every preach- 
er who came amongst us, and when sermon 
was over, | had a little crowd around me listen- 
ing to my Criticisms and censures. I was very 
severe, and valued myself no little upon my 
quick discernment in all the doctrines of the day. 
So acute was my religious scent, that I could 
aimost tell a man’s whole system before he had 
spoken half a dozen of sentences. During these 
days of my vain and foolish behavior, a very 
practical calvinistic preacher came to our con- 
gregation, and so engagedly addressed us on 
Justification by faith, in the imputed righteous- 
ness of Christ, that | saw a fitness and beauty 
in this scheme which wonderfully charmed me; | 
I became quite religious, prayed twice each day 
in secret, and attended meeting with views and 
designs quite different from those which formerly 
actuated me—I had heard much upon faith, and 
was very precise in my definitions and disquisi- 
tions upon true and saving faith. I at length 
fancied I had obtained it, and had serious 
thoughts of joining the church. Baptism came 
up to my consideration again, and I concluded | 
ought to be baptized, for I perceived it to be a | 
very plain duty: and a very commendable way | 
of making a profession. I had fixed the day for | 

| 





making my profession, and had given in my ex- | 
perience to a baptist church. I was approved 
by the whole congregation, but the intended 
administrator taking sick, it was put off for an- 
other month. In the mean timea Mr. J.5S. caine 
round, who was accused of not being very ortho- 
dox, for he preached a gospe! which some of 
his friends called the ancient gospel; and his 
enemies the water gospel I went to hear him 
without any other object than to gratify my cu- 
rivsity, and to be able to oppose this new her- 
esy: But to my utter astonishment, in one hour 
and twenty minutes, | was as completely and 
entirely converted to this ancient gospel, or as} 
some of the wits who cared for no gospel, called | 
it, the water gospel. My waole views of God’s 
character, philanthropy, and scheme of salva- 
tion were as radically changed as if I had heard 
nothing worthy of the name oi gospel ever be- 
fore. And strange as it may appear, | was im- 
mersed for the remission of my sins before | lett 
the ground. | now saw for the first time in my 
life, that sinners were called to act upon the di- 
vine testimony alone—that they were not to 
wait for any change for the better to be discov- 
ered in themselves, nor any secret drawings, re- 
markable or sensible impressions, before they | 
obeyed the commandment “to be baptized for | 
the remission of sins.””. This command I| saw 
to be binding upun all who feel any interest in 
the question “what shall I do to obtain pardon | 

| 

| 





and peace with God? The blood of Jesus | 
well knew, was the only sacrifice for sin, and 
was the only thing in the universe which could 
take away sin from the conscience, and present 
us without fault to God: but I now found that 
by this gracious institution we came to the blood | 
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of Jesus, in God’s own appointed way, and thus 
washed our robes and inade them white, not red, 
in the blood of the Lamb. But my mind asethe reew 
dle touched with the loadstone, always termina- 
ted upon the divine testimony and veracity, and 
the command, “ to day if you will obey his voice, 
harden not your hearts,’? compelled me to take 
God upon his own word. I went to the river 
edge believing the promise of God, and that he 
could do this thing, even wash away my sins in 
the very act ofimmersion. Down into the water 
I went, and was immersed into the name of the 
Lord Jesus for the remission of my sins—and 
you may rest assured, for it isa fact, that I de- 
clare to you, I felt myself as fully relieved from 
the burthen of my former transgressions, as ever 
did a man to whom the Lord said, your sins are 
forgiven you: go and sin no more.—I had read 
about peace and joy before. I had thought | 
once understood these terms, and felt something 


| worthy of the name; but [ can assure you that 


all I ever knew of the import of these words be- 
fore, was as unlike to my present feelinys, as a 
marble statue is to a living man. Most assured- 
ly, said I, and felt I, God is as good as his word, 
and | have found his promise yes and amen in 
Christ Jesus my Lord. But in all probability I 
would not have derived so much happiness from 
being buried with Christ by immersion into his 
name, had I not previously understood from the 


} many declarations found in the sacred testimo- 


nies, that God’s philanthropy embraced all those 
who were pleased to come to him in the appoint- 
ed way, and had I not also been assured of two 
things; first, that the scriptures mean just what 
they say, and secondly, that they say, Be im- 
mersed tor the remission of your sins—I went 
down to the very water just for this very pur- 
pose, in the honesty and simplicity of my heart, 
believing that it would be as God said, and ac- 
cording to my faith so has it beento me. And 
one thing more I well tell you, that “ whereas I 
was blind now I see.” 

With regard to the Holy Spirit, which is also 
promised, | will tell you what I have since that 
time experienced—and you will please inform 
mé whether you think I have received that pro- 
mise. While I thought about religion betore, 
and determined to act some day, | felt a consid- 
erable attachment to the distinctions found in so- 
ciety, growing out of wealth and popularity. I 
was strongly dispose d to have as gooda share ot 
these as 1 could honestly obtain. I felt moreo- 
ver a good deal of that sort of spirit which pre- 
sumes upon the electing love ot God, and so soon 
as | began to think | was a Christian, | saw in 
my secret devotions, as well as in my public exe 
srcises, a good degree of likeness to him who 
said, “I thank you, O Lord! that | am not like 
other men—lI fast and pray, &c.”—But now | 
aim content with my lot, thank the Lord for what 
| have, and pray to him that | may be a good 
steward of what he has committed to me al 
ready: I feel the earth is the Lord’s and the fal- 
ness thereof; and therefore, | hold every thing as 
a tenant at will of his landlord. 1 find it is 
more blessed to give than to receive—Il know 
none of those little sectarian feelings which I 
once telt—lI rejoice in the Lord, and in his peo- 
ple, and feel that every thing that affects his hon 
or and glory, affects mine. 1 feel the same sort 
of interest in my Saviour’s Kingdom, | used to 
feel in my father’s character and estate—what- 
ever added to either, I thought added to my fer 
tune and fame: and now | feel that whatever 
advances the interest and reputation of the king- 
dom of mv sovereign, adds to my individual gain 
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and honor—I feel myself his, and him mine; 
and I would rather be the meanest soldier in his 
army, than the greatest potentate on earth—I do 
rejoice exceedingly in him all the day, and when 
| walk in the fields, or sit by the fire, my heart 
wanders after him; when travelling along the 
way, I sometimes speak out to him as if I were 
conversing with him: and the very idea that the 
eyes of the King of Kings are upon me, makes 
me bold in danger, and active in all the obedi- 
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ence of faith—I sometimes retire from the best 
company, to talk a few minutes to my Lord, and | 
nothing is sweeter to my taste, than is an inter- | 
view with Him who pardons my sins—takes me 
into his family, and promises to take me home 
to his own glorious abode by and by—I think no| 
more about tenets or doctrines, but upon the | 
love of God, the death of Jesus—his resurrection | 
rom the dead—his coming to judge the world, 
and the resurrection of the just. This is the 
spirit I have received and enjoyed since I put on 
the Lord. Now tell me is this the holy spirit pro- 
mised? Bis.icvs. 
To the Euitor of the Christian Baptist. 
Dear Str,—I have got home to my friends and 
brethren, and found them all well. I find many 
of your opponents are preaching the very fait 
which once they condemned; and not only at 
home, but on my tour thruugh Kentucky and 
Virginia, I find some of vour opponents are de- 
riving at least as much benefit from your writ- 
ings as those who are your friends and open ad- 
vucates. Some of the editors, too, who have op- | 
posed you, are now exhibiting your views on 
sundry subjects, for which a year or two ago you 
were very much censured by the Regular Bap- 
.ists and some others. Ina tavern in Maryland 
[ picked up a “Columbian Star,” and found, to 
my surprise, that brother Brantley had given your 
views of the baptism of the Holy Spirit, and un- | 
der the editorial head, thereby showing that he 
had made them hisown. In Kentucky, too, our 
brother Clack has come over wonderfully. He 
has given your views of the baptism of the Holy | 
Spirit; and on sundry other topics he has appro- 
priated your sentiments, and is detailing them in 
his paper—I mean those which were once rep-| 
robated by numbers in Kentucky. You will see | 
in the last “ Recorder,” which I read to-day, that | 
in one of brother Clack’s late sermons, detailed 
under date of the 11th instant, he has given your 
views of the Keys given to Peter—of the Thrones 
on which the Apostles were placed—and indeed, 
substantially, your views on the Commencement | 
of the Reign of the Messiah, as detailed in your 
Debate with M’Calla. Ido not say that these 
views originated with you, but certainly they 
were once denominated yours; and I must con- 
fess I never learned them till I saw your writings. 
Brother Noel, since he has devoted himself to 
proclaiming the gospel and abandoned the con- 
test about creeds, has been very successful. He 
made no converts by preaching up church cove- 
nants and creeds. I only regret to see so little 
candor amongst some of our brethren, who, un- 
happily for themselves and the public, took a 
stand too soon against what they called “ your 
innovations”—I say, I regret to see them not 
give you credit either in their preaching or writ- 
ings for views they as certainly learned from you 
as I received my name from my father. But 
still I rejoice to find that some of those who op- 
pose you as an innovator, are making great inno- 
vations themselves. Persevere, brother. You 
are conquering, and will conquer. One of your 
most bigoted opposers said not long since, in a! 
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public assembly, that, in travelling twenty-five 
hundred miles circuitously, he only found four Re 
gular Baptist preachers which you had not corrupt 
ed. TheLordspeed you, brother. Banrnasas. 


To Brother Barnabas. 

Dear Sir,—I nave seen many pieces publish 
ed in several periodicals without giving me the 
least credit, which I well know were borrowed 
from my writings. But I gave myself no con- 
cern about it. I was glad to see them in the co- 
Jumns of those who have traduced me. In some 
instances I saw them neutralized by a preceding 
or succeeding paragraph, and by some crude mix 
tures of undisciplined minds. Many sentiments 
in this work are original to me. I dug them out 
of the mines of revealed truth. But how many 
more may have dug the same treasures out ot the 
same mines, I know not. But one thing I know, 
that numbers who are now improving themselves 
and others by them, never dug them’ out theme 
selves. Butso long as they are held up to hu- 
man view, I rejoice; and in this I will rejoice 
though all who publish them exhibit them as 
their own. 

In much haste, yours in the hope of immor- 
tality. Epiror. 


Ancient and Modern Bishops. 

“ Let none,” says Dr. Mosheim, alluding to 
the first and second centuries, ‘“*confound the 
bishops of this primitive and golden period of the 
church, with those of whom we read in the fol- 
lowing ages. For though they were both desig- 
nated by the same name, yet they differed ex- 
tremely, in many respects. A bishop, during 
the first and second centuries, was a person who 
had the care of one Christian assembly, which 
at that time, was, generally speaking, small 
enough to be contained in a private house. In 
this assembly he acted not so much with the au- 
thority of a master, as with the zeal and dili- 
gence of a faithful servant. The churches also, 
in those early times, were entirely independent; 
none of them subject to any foreign jurisdiction, 
but each one governed by its own rulers and its 
own laws. Nothing is more evident than the 
perfect equality that reigned among the primitive 
churches: nor does there ever appear, in the first 
century, the smallest trace of that association of 
provincial churches, from which councils and me- 
tropolitans derive their origin.”"—[Ece. Hist. vol. 
I. p. 105—107.] 


Constantine’s Imperial way of Reconciling 
Bishops. 

Socrates says, that the bishops having put into 
the emperor’s hands written libels containing 
their complaints against each other, he threw 
them all together into the fire, advising them, 
according to the doctrine of Christ, to forgive 
one another as they themselves hoped to be for- 
given. Sozomen says, that the bishops having 
made their complaints in person, the emperor 
bade them reduce them all into writing, and that 
on the day which he had appointed to consider 
them, he said, as he threw all the billets unopen- 
ed into the fire, tliat it did not belong to him to 
decide the differences of christian bishops, and 
that the hearing of them must be deferred till 
the day of judgment.— Life of Constantine, book 
iii. ch. 10—14. 


Character given Wickliffe by one of the Enemies of 
eformation 
Jones says—As the clergy had hated and per- 
secuted him with great violence during bis life, 
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they exulted with indecent joy at his disease and 
death, ascribing them to the immediate ven- 
geance of Heaven for his heresy—*On the day 
of St. Thomas the Martyr, Arch bishop of Can- 
terbury,” says Walsingham, a contemporary histo- 
rian, **thatlimb of the devil, enemy of the church, 
deceiver of the people, idol of heretics, mirror 
of hypocrites, author of schisms, sower of ha- 
tred, and inventer of lies; John Wickliffe, was, 
by the immediate judgment of God, suddenly 
struck with a palsy, which seized all the mem- 
bers of his body, when he was ready, as they say, 
to vomit forth his blasphemies against the bles- 
sed St. Thomas, in a sermon which he had pre- 
pared to preach that day.” 





or 


ae | 


DecemBeER 1, 1828. 
Remarks on the Bible-—No. II. 


Hence it is, that though Christ has entrusted 
the business of publishing, teaching, instructing, 
and exhorting, into the handsof uninspired men; 
nay, has made it the duty of every friend to his 
cause to perform these acts to the best of his 
ability, and full extent of his opportunity, with 
the single exception that females are not to teach 
in public assemblies; yet explanation, as beinga 
work that requires the same degree of inspira- 

‘tion with original revelation, is never committed 

‘o or enjoined on, an uninspired man; for who 
can know the mind of the Spirit, but the Spirit 
himself, or those that are inspired by him? 

On the Spirit’s message being understood and 
complied with, depends its whole utility to man, 
Not understood, misunderstood, or neglected, it 
is no better than water poured ona rock. Can 
we then believe that God would send a message, 
which to be of any use to his creatures must be 
clearly understood by them, in words and phras- 
es which they could not understand, or commit 
its interpretation to persons whom he had never 
qualified, appointed, or accredited for the pur- 
pose—that is, to uninspired men? Surely not. 

Let it be observed further, that in every in- 
stance in which the words, arrangement, and 
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and what he really meant, are coincident. 
to whom the words of the Spirit do not exhibit 
his meaning with clearness and certainty, have 
no standard by which they can try the opinions 
of others, and ascertain their agreement and 


disagreement with what the Spirit says. His 
faith, therefore, to whom the Spirit’s own words 
do not clearly reveal his meaning, cannot rest on 
divine information, but on the words and infor- 
mation of fallible, erring man, and must partake 
of all its uncertainty, If the words of any writ- 
ing do not clearly reveal its meaning to my mind, 
how can I determine whether another ap ore- 
hends it? Impossible. 1 may. deem his conjec- 
ture ingenious, plausible, probable, but certain 
I cannot pronounce it: for that would be to de- 
clare that itagreed with my own opinion, where- 
as in this case I have none. Indeed all we real- 
ly mean when we pronounce other men’s opin- 
ions true or false, correct or incorrect, is, that 
they agree or disagree with our own, our own 








connexion, preferred and adopted by the Spirit, 
have left his ideas in any degree uncertain, all 
the attempts made by uninspired men for nearly 
two thousand vears, to explain and render them | 
more certain, have entirely failed. Not one of 

these uncertain and obscure passages is at this | 
day in the least clearer than it was when their | 
abortive labors first began: nor will the total 
failure of these presumptuous attempts at all sur- 
prize us, if we call to mind an observation al- 
ready made, that the obscarities and ambiguities 
that may be met with in sacred writ, were know- 
ingly and intentionally introduced into it by its 
Divine Author, and that no adequate means have 
ever been provided by him for their removal: 
that is, the spiritual gift, which alone can enable 
man to remove them, has never since the days 
of the apostles been conferred on any mortal. 
Nay, for ever must they remain just as they are, 
unless God shall send an inspired expositor, fur- 
nished with unquestionable credentials of a divine 
commission for that purpose, to remove them. 
All that uninspired men, however sagacious, 
pious, and learned, can doin this superhuman 
undertaking, and certainly all they have done, 
is to exhibit an endless parade of discordant (of- 
ten contradictory) conjectures, conceits, notions, 
opinions, suppositions, or by whatever name their 
dreamsor reveries may be called, in which no con- 
fidence can be reposed, because in no instance | 
dors there exist the least certainty that any of 
«neir conjectures about the Spirit’s meaning, 





‘ 





conceptions being in all cases made the stan- 
dard of our judgments respecting the truth or 
falsehood, the accuracy or inaccuracy of the 
conceptions of other men. The labor, therefore, 
of the countless host of commentators, lecturers, 
expositors, sermonizers, &c. who have vainly at- 
tempted and presumptuously pretended to ren- 
der God’s message plainer than he could, or at 
least chose to render it, to discover words fitter 
to express the Spirit’s ideas than he could him- 
self discover, deserves to be stigmatized not only 
as entirely useless, and grossly impious, but as 
excessively pernicious to ignorant incautious mor- 
tals. By the unhappy toil of hese self conceited 
presumers to render God’s message plainer than 
he thought fit, or deemed it necessary to render 
it, the world has been deluged with discourses 
and books, crammed with metaphysical jargon, 
airy speculation, doubtful disputation, jarring 
notions, discordant opinions, contradictory con- 
jectures, and vain jangling, and the ignorant, 
unreflecting, unsuspecting multitude have, to 
their irreparable injury, had their veneration les- 
sened, their affections alienated, and their at- 
tention diverted by these pernicious baubles 
from studying, or to use the Saviour’s term, from 
searching the only volume on earth that contains 
one particle of certain information on the all- 
important subject of religion; their minds stuffed 
with error, prejudice, bigotry and delusion; their 
hearts corrupted with the vilest passions, and 
their lives degraded and embittered with all the 
jealousy, rancor, contempt, and contention, which 
a deluded and sectarian spirit can engender. 
Let us mark the impiety of attempting to ex- 
tort from the words of God’s message more in- 
formation than he has fitted them to impart, or 
of absurdly amusing ourselves in abortive trials 
to substitute words plainer than he has chosen 
to employ. Between man, and useless, perhaps, 
pernicious knowledge, God has kindly interpos- 
ed here a profound silence, there a phraseology 
to us intelligible only to a certain degree: but 
regardless of Heaven’s barring, human presump- 
tion has attempted to force its impious way into 
the uncommunicated secrets of the Almighty, 
and not contented with the quantity of informa- 
tion which God in his wisdom and goodness, has 
judged best for his miserable creatures, has 
charged him with ignorance, injustice, and il- 
liberality: told him to his face, that either he did 
not know the quantity of information that man’s 
condition required, and was justly due to him; 
or, if he knew it, that he was too illiberal to be- 
stow it; and had thus compelled his crc ature to 
commit the atrocious impiety of attemoting te 
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increase his information whether his Creator 
would or would not. But insufficient informa- 
tion is not the only fault charged on the oracles 
of God—obscure diction is also imputed to them: 
and man, impudent and ungrateful man, has, in 
the plenitude of his self conceit, and profane 
folly, dared to imagine that he could select 
words and phrases fitter to convey the ideas of 
the Spirit in an intelligible manner, than he 
could. The question then is, Did God send his 
message s0 improperly worded, as to compel 
men, in order to derive from it all the benefit 
which God intended, to become grossly impious? 
We think not. 

But whoever, with a mind void of prejudice, 
uncorrupted with the doctrines of the nursery, 
the family, the neighborhood, the church and its 
auxiliaries, repairs to the oracles of God for in- 
formation, and contented to receive with humil- 
ity and thankfulness the instruction there pre- 
sented, will soon, from his own comfortable ex- 
perience, be induced to vindicate the message 
sent him by his gracious Parent, from all charges 
of unnecessary deficiency of matter or diction: 
he will find it perfectly able to make him wise 
to salvation; and this is certainly all he can 
wish it to do. 

But to terminate a discussion, already rendered 
through a desire of being understood, too long, 
let me ask, If the preceding remarks be just, 
that is, if the words chosen and employed by 
the Divine Spirit to communicate his thoughts to 
man, be the fittest that could be employed for 
that purpose; if they alone contain an offer cer- 
tain information on the interesting subject of 
religion; if in them only, just as they have been 
arranged and connected by their all-wise author, 
unaltered, unmixed, undisturbed by the temerity 
of presumptuous mortals, be contained and pre- 
sented to the human mind the good news called 
‘The Gospel;” and if in the commentaries, lec- 
tures, expositions, sermons, tracts, treatises or 
discourses of men, no matter how sagacious, 
learned, and pious they may think themselves, 
or may in reality be, there are to be found, not 
the Spi ‘t’s message, denominated “The Gos- 
pel,” but their own uninspired, crude, uncertain, 
and often discordant notions or conjectures about 
God’s message; let me ask, I say, if it be not 
the most daring temerity, the most unpardonable 
arrogance and vanity, the very consummation of 
human impudence and vanity, to attempt to con- 
found two things so entirely different as the Spi- 
rit’s message contained and conveyed in his own 
well-chosen words, and men’s miserable conjec- 
tures about that message; and to call the pub- 
lication of these conjectures, either by written 
documents or verbal discourse, the preaching or 
publication of the gospel? Is it not to attempt 
to practise on the ignorant and unsuspecting the 
grossest imposition? Surely if the Spirit’s own 
words alone contain and exhibit the graeel, 
reading or pronouncing from memory the Spirit’s 
words, wishout the least alteration, mixture, or 
derangement, can only with truth be termed 
preact..g or publishing the gospel: and surely 
they who impose on their deceived and deluded 
hearers or readers their own reveries about the 
gospel, for the gospel, cannot be held guiltless. 


A— S—. 

P. S.—Query. Dip Paul and the other in- 
spired men, when they spoke or wrote on the 
subject of religion, employ the words and phra- 
ses o-'y in which the inspiring Spirit suggested 
his id..s to their minds, and thus strictly pub- 
lish the Spirit’s message, just’ as suggested to 
them, unmixed with any ideas or words of their 
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own; or did they employ words ‘nvented by 
themselves, and of course publish in their.own 
words only their own conceptions about what 
the Spirit had suggested to them? And if tle 
inspired men published the Spirit’s ideas only 11 
the words suggested by the Spirit, by what aw 
thority do uninspired men publish what they 
fancy or imagine about the Spirit’s message in 
their own words, and call their fancies the gos- 
pel? 
Response. 

Tue burthen of this query has occasioned con- 
siderable discussion amongst the more learned 
commentators and interpreters of sacred scrip- 
ture. I cannot, however, discover any real dif- 
ficulty in deciding the controversy, or in answer- 
ing the query. In all matters purely supernatu- 
ral, the communication was made in words. The 
ideas were suggested and expressed in words.— 
So that, as Paul says, ** We speak spiritual things 
in spiritual words,” or in words suggested by the 
Holy Spirit. But a very small portion of both 
Testaments are of this character. Communica- 
tions purely supernatural occupy by far the least 
portion of the sacred books. In the historical 
books of beth Testaments, and in the epistolary 
part of the New, there are many things present- 
ed to our minds which did not originate in hea- 
ven, or which did not pertain to heavenly things. 
In all such communications the writers were so 
guided, or had things so recalled to their memo- 
ry, as to be able to give a faithful narrative.— 
The sentiment or sense of all passages purely 
moral or religious, is the result of divine teach- 
ing; and all matters pertaining to this life are of 
divine authority, though not supernatural either 
in their original communications or in the terms 
in which they are expressed. I presume the fol- 
lowing criterion is both judicious, safe, and eve- 
ry way unexceptionable. Whatever information 
requiring nothing more than the memory of the 
writer, or whatever information on sensible ob- 
jects is found in the sacred scriptures was neither 
supernatural in the matter nor manner of com- 
munication, unless the strengthening of the me- 
mory, ora new presentation of the things to the 
mind of the writer, may be called supernatural. 
The history of the Deluge, for instance, as writ- 
ten by Moses, is not of the same character as the 
institutions of the Jews’ religion. The latter 
was purely supernatural—the nll an authen- 
tic account from tradition; in writing which, the 
historian was simply guided in the selection of 
the documents, and prevented from committin 
errors. The sense or sentiment of all the poo | 
books is of divine authority. The words and 
phrases were in all instances, except in commu- 
nications purely supernatural, of the selection 
of the writer. Of this, more hereafter. 

Envrror. 





Four Queries Answered. 

Mr. Eprror—Wit you favor me with your 
thoughts on the following Questions :— 

1. Dip Christ commit, during the period of 
gifted men, the extension of his kingdom or 
multiplication of his subjects. to any besides 
these gifted men? 

2. And to whon, after their death, did he con- 
sign it—toa few specially as now, or to the whole 
body of his subjects indiscriminately? 

3. On what acts has Christ rested the multi- 
plication of his subjects, -nd their confi: nation 
in his service? 

4. Does preachin,- the sospel consist in pub- 
lishing it,asit is found in th Spirit's own werds, 
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or in publishing discourses made by men about 
it? Aw Inquirer. 


Answer to Query I. Durine the apostolic age 
for the establishment of christianity, the Saviour 
employed apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, 
and teachers, all supernaturally endowed. To 
these alone was the work of establishing or lay- 
ing the foundation of his religion in the world 
committed. 

Answer to Query II. After their death, the 
congregation of the saints was entrusted with 
this work; that is, by the operation of parental 
authority; by the proclaiming in word and deed 
the excellency of the christian religion to all 
men, in all the several relations;—by the sim- 
ple proclamation of the gospel facts, with their 
evidences, was the number of the saints to be 
multiplied; and in their weekly meetings for 
reading the apostolic writings and for observing 
the ordinances composing the christian institu- 
tion, the saints were to be edified. 

Answer to Query III. Christ has rested the 
multiplication of the faithful on the exertions of 
the christian congregations. On 


‘acts and their import, and not upon the exertions 
of a certain class of individuals called Priests, 
Clergy, Preachers, Teachers, or Bishops. The 
giving up the conversion of the world into the 
hands of a certain class, however designated, 
chosen, and appointed, has been the greatest 
check to the progress of christianity which it 
has ever sustained. 

Answer to Query IV. The preaching of the 
gospel never did mean making sermons or dis- 
courses about it, no more than the cure of dis- 
eases has been effected by disquisitions upon 
pathology or the nature of diseases and reme- 
dies; but in the proclamation of the great facts 
found in the historical books of the New Tes- 
tament, supported by such evidences and argu- 
ments as the apostolic testimonies contain and 
afford. 

Had I room for the demonstrations and proofs 
from which these conclusions are drawn, which 
would occupy at least an entire number of this 
work, I would not despair of making the above 
answers apparent and convincing to all honest 
inquirers. But inthe mean time I submit the 
answers without the premises for examination 
and reflection. Epiror. 


A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things. 
No. XXVIII. 
On the Discipline of the Church.—No. V. 

Tuey greatly mistake who expect to find a 
liturgy, or a code of laws in the New Institution, 
designed to govern christians either in their pri- 
vate or public relations and character. This may 
be found inthe Old Institution which the God of 
Abraham set up amongst the children of the 
flesh. The nation of the Jews affords both de- 
monstration and proof that man cannot be gov- 
erned or controlled either in piety or morality by 
any extrinsic law, however excellent or spiritual. 
The former institution was an institution of law 

—the new an institution of favor. Christians are 
not now, nor were they ever, under law, but un- 
der favor. Hence argues the Apostle :— 
shall not lord it over you; for you are not under 
aw, but under favor.” A single monosyllable 
represents the 
dination and ot 


—“ Sin 


active principle, or law of subor- 
practical morality which it un- 
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forth in word and in their behavior the gospel | 
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folds. That monosyllable is Love. “ Love is the 
fulfilling of the whole law.”- The glad tidings of 
the divine philanthropy is the instrument or me- 
dium of the inspiration of this principle. The 
New Institution writes upon the heart, and not on 
marble, the governing prine iple or laws of all re- 
ligious “and moral action. This truth recognized 
and apprehended, solves the difficulty w hich has 
puzzled so many ” minds, and so generally dis- 
tracted religious society. Many christians have 
read and rummaged the apostolic writings with 
the spirit and expectations of a Jew in perusing 
the writings of Moses—Jews in heart, but chris- 
tians in profession. They have sought, but sought 
in vain, for an express command or precedent for 
matters as minute as the seums in the sacerdotal 
robes, or the pins and pilasters of the taber- 
nacle, 

The remote or proximate causes of most errors 
in disciplinary proceedings may be traced either 
to the not perceiving that the distinguishing pe- 
culiarity of the New, or Christian Institution, is 
this—that it aims at governing human action 
without /etler, and its votaries to “serve 
in newness of spirit, and notin the oldness of the 
letter;” or, to the not observing that the congre- 
gations which christianity forms are designed 
rather as schools of moral excellence, than as 
courts of inquiry possessed of judicial authority. 

To look still farther into the genius of the New 
Institution is yet prerequisite to just conclusions 
on this subject. The New Institution, govern- 
| ing religious and moral action by a law or prin- 
ciple engraved upon the heart, proposes certain 
acts of private and public edification and wor- 
ship. These are stated in the apostolic writings, 
and conformity to them is enjoined upon disci- 
ples from the new obligations which arise out of 
|the new law. The precepts found in the 
tolic epistles and those found in the Pentateuch 
or writings of Moses, have one differential attri- 
bute which cannot be too clearly presented here. 
The precepts found in the apostolic epistles ori- 
ginated or were occasioned by the mistakes and 
misdemeanors found in Jews and Pagans, recent- 
ly converted to the christian faith. But the pre- 
cepts or laws found in the Pentateuch were pro- 
mulged before the people began to act at all, as 
a part of the institution itself. Hence it was an 
institution essentially of law—the New 
tially an institution of favor. All the actions of 
the former were prescribed by law; but subor- 
dination to the latter is implied in the gracious 
| promulgation itself. 
| The relation established between God and 
| Israel] was a different relation from that estab- 
lished between God and christians. As all duties 
| and privileges arise from relations, if the relations 
| are different, the duties and privileges are difler- 
ent also. Now God made himself known 
Israel simply as their God and deliverer from 
Egyptian bondage, and as their King in contra- 
distinction from the kings of all otner nations. 
Upon this fact, as the grand premises, was the 
Old Institution proclaimed. Thus it began:— 
“Tam the Lord your God who brought you out 
of the house of bondage. Therefore you shall 
acknowledge no other God besides me,” &c. 
But the premises upon which the New Institu- 
tion proceeds are of a much more sublime and 
exalted character. Relations more sublime than 
national and temporal relations, enter into its 
nature, and lay the foundation of the New 
Economy. He isthe God and King of christians 
upon higher considerations—and mere thio sim- 
a their God and King—he is their Saviour and 
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their leader and guide to a better inheritance 
than Canaan; and their Father by a new and 
glorious provision which the national compact at 
Mount Sinai knew nothing of, 

Tne relation of Master and Servant is a very 
different relation from that of Father and Son. 
This is rather an illustration, than a full repre- 
sentation of the difference of relation in which 
Jews and Christians stand to the God of the whole 


earth. The relation of Creator and creature is 
the natural relation existing between God and 


all mankind. But besides this he has instituted 
political and gracious relations between himself 
and human beings. These flow from his own 
good will and pleasure, and, as such, will be 
acquiesced in by the wise and good. The natural 
and first relation in which mankind stand to 
each other is that of fellow-creatures; but = 
sides this, a number of other natural, political 
and grac ious relations have been either neces- 
sarily or graciously called into existence—such 
as that of parent and child, husband and wife, 
and the whole table of consanguinity and affinity; 
besides all the political relations, and those found 
in the kingdom of Jesus Christ 

Now the relation betwee . God and christians, 
or the relation which the New Institution de- 
velopes, is the most gracious. and desirable which 
can be conceived of; and therefore presents to 
the human mind the loftiest and most compre- 
hensive principles which can excite to moral 
action. As in physics, in ethics there are 
principles or powers more influential than others. 
But christianity discovers a of action 
which no political, moral or religious relations 
hitherto known, could originate. These new 
relations, and these new principles of action, are 
stronger than death, more triumphant than the 
grave, and lasting as eternity. ‘The discovery 
of a new, gracious, spiritual, and 
and correspondent principles of action, moral 
and reli ; the that 
illed the christian church or congregation. It 
is called the Reign or Kingdom of Heaven, be- 
of the high and sublime nature of the re- 
ations, re s, duties, and privileges which 
it developes. All the political, commercial, and 
temporal relations of what nature or kind so- 
eve ‘ which human passions, interests, partiali- 


so 


gious, is basis of association 


cause 
] 
i 


ties, or antipathies have given rise to, are weak | 


and transient as the spider’s thread compared 
with these. Hence the superlative glory of the 
New Institution. The world knows it not. It 
knew not the founds r, and it apprehends not the 
institution. The rht shines in dark but 
the darkness reac * it not. 

These premises merely stated, not illustrated, 
suggest the true reason why, in the discipline 
of the church, so much is done betore a 
member is to be severed from her embraces. In 
the politico-ecclesiastical relations of schismatic 
corporations the ties of consociation are neither 
very binding, nor the relations very endearing. 
They are not much stronger than the purse- 
strings of the treasurer, nor more durable than 
the paper on which written the shibboleth 
of their Magna Charta. Members may be, and 





ness, 
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to be 


is 


often are, separated without a pang or a sorrow. 
There is none of that tenderness of reproof, of 
correction, of admonition, of dehortations, of per- 





n, known in such confederations as that 
i the New Institution enjoins upon the 
citizens of Heaven 


The first effort w hich the genius of the New In- 
stitution enjoins with respect to offending broth- 
ilar to that notabl. 
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it) remember, aims at gaining the supposed 
aggressor or delinquent. Hence the most char- 
acteristic feature in all congregational proceed- 
ings in reference to those who sin, not so much 
against a brother as against Christ, is that con- 
descending tenderness which aims at te conver- 
sion of the delinquent or transgressor. The 
dernier resort, when all means fail, is separation. 
This tender solicitude and earnestness to gain @ 
brother who has fallen, is,in some cases, where the 
nature of the case does not forbid, extended even 
beyond exclusion. So that although public good, 
as well as that of the subject of censure, does re. 
quire his exclusion; yet even then he is not to be 
treated as an enemy, but admonished as a bro- 
ther. The lesson of all others the most difficult, 
and the most important to be learned on the 
| cubis ct of this essay, is that which the preceding 
considerations suggest, and that is briefly that 
every part of the proceedings in reference to an 
offending brother must be distinguished by every 
possible demonstration of sympathy and concern 





for his good standing and character in the sight 
of God and man: and that final seclusion from 
| the congregation must not be attempted until 
admonition, reproof, and persuasion, have failed 
to effect a real change in his views and behavior. 
Though I neither hold Lord Chesterfield nor his 
writings in much esteem, yet I cannot but admire 
his happy use of the “suaviter in modo” and the 
“ forliter in re,” much commended in his let- 
ters. If the “suaviter in modo,” or the sweetness 
| or gracefulness in the manner of doing, could 
always accompany the “fortiter in re,” or the 
firmness in the purpose, or in the thing to be 
done, it would be no Jess useful than ornamen- 
tal even amongst christians in all their congre 
ational proceedings relating to offenders, 
Epiror. 
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Preface of the King’s Translators. 
{Continued from page 494.] 

Now though the were thus furnished 
with Greek and Latin translations, even before 
the faith of Christ was generally embraced in the 
empire ; (for the learned know, that even in S. 
Hieromes time, the consul of Rome and his wife 
were both Ethnicks, and about the same time 
the greatest part of the senate also) yet for all 
that the godly learned were not content to have 
| the scriptures in the language which themselves 
understood, Greek and Latin, (as the good lepers 
were not content to fare well themselves) but 
also for the behoof and edifying of the unlearn- 
ed which hungred and thirsted for righteousnesse, 
and had souls to be saved as well as they, they 
provided translations into the vulgar for their 
countrey-men: insomuch that most nations under 
heaven did shorily after their conversion, hear 
Christ speaking unto them in their mothertongue, 
not by the voice of their minister only, but also 
by the written word translated. If any doubt 
hereof, he may be satisfied with examples enow, 
if enow will serve the turn. First, 8. Hierome 
saith, Mullarum gentium linguis Scriptura ante 


church 


translata, docet faisa esse qua addita sunt, &c. 
that is, The Scripture being translated before 
in the languages of many nations, doth shew 
| that those things that were added (by Lucian or 
| Hesychius) are iulse. So S. Hierome in that 
place. The same Hierome elsewhere affirmeth 


that he, the time was, had set forth the transla- 
tion of the Serentie, sue lingue hominibus; that 
is, for his countrev-men of Dalmatia. Which 
words not onely Erasmus doth understand to 

that S. Hierome translated Scripture 
11 


the 
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into the Dalmatian tongue; but also Sixtus Sen- 
ensis, and Alphonsus a Castro (that we speak 

of no more) men not to be excepted against by 

them of Rome, doingenuously confesse as much. 
So S. Chrysostome that lived in S. Hieromes 
time, giveth evidence with him: The doctrine of 
S. John (saith he) did not in such sort (as the 
philosophers did) vanish away; but the Syrians, 
Egyptians, Indians, Persians, Ethiopians, and 

infinite other nations being barbarous people, 
translated it into their (mother) tongue, and 
have learned to be (true) philosophers, he mean- 
eth christians. To this may be added Theo- 
doret, as next unto him, both for antiquitie, and 

forlearning. His words be these, Every coun- 
trey that is under the sunne, is full of these 

words, (of the Apostles and Prophets) and the 

Hebrew tongue (he meaneth the Scriptures in the 

Hebrew tongue) is turned not onely into the 

language of the Grecians, but also of the Ro- 
manes, and Egyptians, and Persians, and Indians, 

and Armenians, and Sautomatians, and briefly 

into all the languages that any nation useth. So 

he. In like manner, Upilas is reported by Pau- 

lus Diaconus and Isidore (and before them by 

Sozomen) to have translated the Scriptures into 
the Gothick tongue; John Bishop of Sivil by 

Vasseus, to have turned them into Arabick, a- 
bout the yeare of our Lord 717. Beda by Cister- 
tiensis, to have turned a great part of them into 

Saxon; Esnard by Trithemius, to have abridged 

the French Psalter, as Beda had done the He- 

brew, about the yeare 800. King Alured by the 

said Cistertiensis, to have turned the Psalter into 

Saxon; Methodius by Aventinus (printed at In- | 
golstadt) to have turned the Scriptures into Scla- 
vonian; Valdo, Bishop of Prising by Beutus Rhe- 
nanus, to have caused about that time, the Gos- 
pels to be translated into Dutch rhythme, yet 
extant in the library of Corbinian; Valdus, by | 
divers to have turned them himself, or to have 

gotten them turned into French, about the yeare 

1160; Charles the fifth of that name, surnamed 
The Wise, to have caused them to be turned | 
into French, about 200 yeares after Valdus his 
time, of which translation there be many copies 
yet extant, as witnesseth Beroaldus. Much a- 
bout that time, even in our King Richard the 
seconds dayes, John Trevisa translated them in- 
to English, and many English bibles in written 
hand are yet to be seen with divers, translated, 
as it is very probable, in thatage. So the Syrian 
translation of the New Testaiaent is in 
learned mens libraries, of Widminstadius his 
setting forth; and the Psalter in Arabick is with 
many of Augustinus Nebiensis setting forth. So 
Postel affirmeth, that in his travel he saw the 
Gospels in the Ethiopian tongue: And Ambrose 
Thesius alledgeth the Psalter of the Indians, 
which he testitieth to have been set forth by Pot- 
ken in Syrian characters. So that, to have the 
Scriptures in ehe mother tongue is not a quaint 
conceit lately taken up either by the L. Cromwell 
in England, or by the L. Radevil in Polonie, or 
by the L. Ungnadius in the emperours dominion, 
but hath been thought upon, and put in practise 
of old, even from the first times of the conversion 
of any nation; no doubt, because it was esteemed 
most profitable, to. cause faith to grow in mens | 
hearts the sooner; and to make them to be able 
to say with the words of the Psalm, As we have 
heard, so we have seen. 

Now the church of Rome would seem at the 








most 





Sength to beara motherly affection towards her 
children, and to allow them the Scriptures in the 
mother tongue; but indeed it isa gift, not deserv- 


ing to be ealled a gi 


ft 


ft, an unprofitable gift; they 
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must get a licence in writing before they may 
use them; and to get that, they must approve 
themselves to their confessour, that is, to be such 
as are, if not frozen in the dregs, yet sowred 
with the leaven of their superstition. Howbeit 
it seemed too much to Clement the eighth, that 
there should be any licence granted to have them 
in the vulgar tongue, and therefore he overruleth 
and frustrateth the grant of Pius the fourth. So 
much are they of aid of the light of the Scripture 
(Lucifuge Scripturarum, as Tertullian speaketh) 
that they will not trust the people with it, no not as 
it is set forth by theirown sworn men, no not with 
the licence of their Bishops and Inquisitours. 
Yea, so unwilling are they to communicate 
the Scriptures to the peoples understanding in 
any sort, that they are not ashamed to confess, 
that we forced them to translate it into English 
against their wills. This seemeth to argue a 
bad cause, or a bad conscience, or both. Sure 
we are, that it is not he that hath good gold, that 
is afraid to bring it to the touch stone, but he 
that hath the counterfeit; neither is it the true 
man that shunneth the light, but the malefactour, 
lest his deeds should be reproved; neither is the 
plain-dealing merchant that is unwilling to have 
the weights, or the meteyard brought in place, 
but he that useth deceit. But we will let them 
alone for this fault, and return to translation. 
Many mens mouthes have been open a good 
while (and yet are not stopped) with speeches 
about the translation so long in hand, or rather 
perusals of translations made before: and ask 
what may be the reason, what the necessitie of 
the employment: Hath the church been deceiv- 
Hath the sweet 
bread been mingled with leaven, her silver with 
drosse, her wine with water, her milk wit_ lime? 
(Lacte gypsum male miscetur, saith S. I-eney.) 
We hoped that we had been in the rig t way, 
that we had had the oracles of God delivered 
unto us, and that though all the world had cause 
to be offended, and to complain, yet that we had 
none. Hath the nurse holden out the breast, 
and nothing but winde in it? Hath the bread 
been delivered by the Fathers of the Church, 
and the same proved to be lapidosus, as Seneca 
speaketh? What is to handle the word of God 
deceitfully, if this be not?) Thus certain breth- 
ren. Also the adversaries of Judah and Jerusa- 
‘em, like Sanballat in Nehemiah, mock, as we 
heare, both at the work and workmen, saying, 
What do these weak Jews, &c. will they make the 
stones whole again out of the heaps of dust which 
are burnt? although they build, yet if a fox go up, 
he shall even break down their stony wall. Was 
their translation good before? Why do they 
now mend it? Was it not good? Why then 
was it obtruded to the people? Yes, why did 
the Catholicks (meaning Papish Romanists) al- 
wayes go in jeopardy, for refusing to go to heare 
it? Nay, if it must be translated into English, 
Catholicks are fittest todo its They have learn- 
ing, and they know when a thing is well, they 
can manum de tabula. We will answer them 
both briefly: And the former, being brethren, 
thus, with S. Hierome, Damnamus veteres? Min- 
ime, sed post priorum studia in domo Domin 
quod possumus laboramus. ‘That is, Do we con 
demn the ancient? In no but after the 
endeavors of them that were before us, we take 


case: 


the best pains we can in the house of God. As 
if he said, Being provoked by the ety of 
the learned that lived before my time, I have 


thought it my duty.to assay whether my talent 
in the knowledge of the tongues, may be profit 
able in any measure to Gods church, lest I shoule 
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seem io have labored in them iu vain, and lest I 
hould be thought to glory in men (although an- 
cient) above that which was in them. Thus S. 
Hierome may be thought to speak. 

And togthe same effect say we, that we are 
ao farre oft from condemning any of their labours 
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that travelled before us in this’ kinde, either in | 
this lande or beyond sea, either in King Henries | 


time, or K. Edwards (if there were any transla- 
tion, or correction of a translation in his time) 


er Q. Elisabeth of ever renowned memorie, that 


we acknowledge them to have been raised up 


of God, for the building and furnishing of his | 


church, and that they deserve to be had of us 
and of posterity in everlasting remembrance. 
The judgement of Aristotle is worthy and well 
known: If Timotheus had not been, we had not 
had much sweet musick : but if Phrynis (Timothe- 
us his master) had not been, we had not had 
Timotheus. Therefore blessed be they, and 
most honored be their name, that break the ice, 
and give the onset upon that which helpeth for- 
ward to the saving of souls. Now what can be 
more available thereto, than to deliver Gods 
book unto Gods people in a tongue which they 
understand? Since of an hidden treasure, and 
of a fountain that is sealed, there is no profit, 
as Ptolemee Philadelph wrote to the Rabbins or 
masters of the Jews, as witnesseth Epiphanius: 
and asS, Augustine saith, 4 man had rather be his 
dog, then with a stranger (whose tongue is strange 
untohim.) Yet for all that, as nothing is begun 
and perfected at the same time, and the later 
thoughts are thought to be the wiser; so, if we 
building upon their foundation that went before 
us, and being holpen by their labours, do endeav- 
or to make that better which they left so good; no 
nan, we are sure, hath cause to mislike us; they, 
we perswade our selves, if they were alive, 
would thank us. The vintage of Abiezer, that 
strake the stroke: yet the gleaning of the grapes 
of Ephraim was not to be despised. See Judges 
viii. 2. Joash the king of Israel did not satisfie 
himself, til! he had smitten the ground three 
times; and yet he offended the prophet, for giv- 
ing over then. Aquila, of whom we spake be- 


| 





fore, translated the Bible as carefully, and as | : 
| ened through a descendant of the woman whom 


skilfully as he could, and yet he thought good to 
go over it again, and then it got the credit with 
the Jews, to be called xar axgsSesusv, that is, accu- 
rately done, as S. Hierome witnesseth. How 
many books of profane learning have been gone 
over again and again by the same translatours, 
by others? Of one and the same book of Aris- 
totles Ethicks, there are extant not so few as six 
or seven several translations. Now if this cost 
may be bestowed upon the gourd, which affor- 
deth us a little shade,and which to day flourish- 
eth, but to morrow is cut down; what may we 
bestow, nay what ought we not to bestow upon 
the vine, the fruit whereof maketh glad the con- 
science of man, and the stemme whereof abideth 
for ever? And this is the word of God which 
we translate. What ts the chaff to the wheat? 
saith the Lord. Tanti vitreum, quanti verum 
margaritum (saith Tertullian) it a toy of glasse 
be of that reckoning with vs, how ought we 
to value the true pearl! Therefore let no 
mans eye be evil, because his Majesties is 
good; neither let any be grieved, that we have 
a Prince that seeketh the increase of the spirit- 
uall wealth of Israel; (let Sarballats and Tobi- 
ahs do vo, which therefore bear their just re- 
proof) but let us rather blesse God from the 
ground of our heart, for working this religious 
care in him, 


maturely considered of and examined. For by 
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this means it cometh to passe, that whatsoever 
is sound already (and all is sound for substance, 
in one or other of our editions, and the worst of 
ours farre better than their authentic vulgar) the 
same will shine as gold more brightly, being 
rubbed and polished; also, if any thing be halt- 
ing or superfluous, or not so agreeable to the ori- 
ginall, the same may be corrected, and the truth 
set in place. And whut can the King command 
to be done, that will bring more true honour than 
this? and wherein could they that have been set 
a work, approve their duty to the King, yea, 
their obedience to God, and love to his saints 
more, then by ycelding their service, and all that 
is within them, for the furnishing of the work? 
But besides all this, they were the principall mo- 
tives of it, and therefore ought least to quarrell 
it. For the very historical truth is, that upon 
the importunate petitions of the Puritanes, at hig 
Majesties coming to this crown, the conterence 
at Hampton-court having been appointed for 
hearing their complaints: when by force of rea- 
son they were put from all other grounds, they 
had recourse at the last, to this shift, that they 
could not with good conscience subscribe to 
the communion book, since it maintained the 
bible as it was there translated, which was, as 
they said, a most corrupted translation. And 
although this was judged to be but a very poore 
and empty shift, yet ever hereupon did his Ma- 
jestie begin to bethink himself of the good that 
might ensue by a new translation, and presently 
after gave order for this translation which is now 
presented unto thee. Thus much to satisfie our 
scrupulous brethren. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Essays on Man in his primitive state, and under 
the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Dispen- 
sations.—No. V. 

The Patriarchal Age.—No. I. 
Patriarchal age of 
there were sundry distinguished personages 
through whom divine communications were 
made. When sentence was pronounced upon 
the Serpent, his ultimate destination was threat- 


During the the world, 


he had seduced. This has been long under- 
stood to refer to some future controversy be- 
tween a descendant of Eve, and the children of 
the wicked one; in which a son of Eve would 
finally vanquish the Arch-Apostate and his race. 
This threat of bruising the Serpent’s head is 
supposed to be a gracious intimation of mercy to 
the human race. It was certainly a very dark 
and symbolic one, which could not without an- 
other communication, or revelation, intimate 
much consolation to man. Such as it was, it is 
the plainest object of faith and hope found in 
the annals of the world for 1656 years. It was 





| about as clear an intimation of a Redeemer, as 


| the translation of Enoch was of the resurrection 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of the just. But it isto be presumed that more 
light was communicated on this subject, than 
that found in the history of the antediluvian 
age. The first proof of this is of the same na- 
ture as that commonly called circumstantial evi 


dence. That sacrifice was instituted, is to be 
inferred from the fact that Cainand Abel make 
their grand debut at the altar. Now had not 





the historian intended to acquaint the world with 
the death of Abel, in all probability there 
would not have been a single intimation on res 
cord, either of the institution, or the practice of 
sacrifice. As there was no public event accons 


panying the institution of sacrifice, there is ne 
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mentior. of it; but as there was a public event 
connected with the practice of it, we have an 
incidental notice of it. Two things are worthy 
of notice here; the first, that the most significant 
institution in the antediluvian world, is to be 
learned incidentally; and the second, that the 
first controversy on earth began at the altar. 
There too, it shall end. 

Another proof that more light on the subject 
of religion, and of the future destiny of man was 
communicated than is recorded in the narrative 
of the first 1656 years of the world, may be learn- 
ed from the Apostle Jude. From oral tradition, 
or by some written tradition of undoubted au- 
thenticity, he that Enoch prophesied.— 


says 


Enoch the seventh in descent from Adam, said, | 


“Behold the Lord comes with his holy myriads 
of heavenly messengers to pass sentence on all, 
and to convict all the ungodly among them of all 
the deeds of ungodliness which they have impi- 
ously committed, and of all the hard things 
which ungodly sinners have spoken against 
him.” 
anted:luvian prophet, which was certainly pro- 
nounced at least 145 years before Adam died, 
we may learn that during the lifetime of Adam 
the existence of myriads of holy messengers 
in another world was known; also, that 
Lord would one day, judge and pass sentence 
on transgressors, as the moral governor of the 
world. 


That there was also a religions regard 


paid 


to the seventh day, because the Lord set it apart } 


as acommemoration of the accomplishment of 
the creation, i be inferred from the original 
sanctification of the day from the calculation of 
time by weeks, as is found in the history of the 
Deluge, and from the mannerin which the ob- 
servance of it is enjoined upon the Jews—“ Re- 
member the Sabbath day,” &c. This is the 
language of calling up an ancient institution, 
and not of introducing a new one. 

That there was also a title assumed by those 
that feared God, which designated and distin- 
cuished them froin those who disregarded his su- 
premacy and moral government of the world, 
is apparent from some circumstances mentioned 


s to 





in the brief outlines of the antediluvian age. 
When Enos the son of Seth was born, we are 
told that men began to call themselves by the 
Lord, as in the margin of the king’s translation 
ef Genesis iv. 26. This distinction of sons of 





God seems to have obtained in the family and 
among the descendants of Seth; and while the 
posterity of Seth kept themselves separate from 
the descendants of Cain, there was a religious 
remnant upon earth. But so soon as the “sons 
of God,” or the children of Seth, intermarried 
with “the daughters of men,” or the descendants 
of Cain and the other progeny of Adam, an 
almost universal defection was the consequence, 
until Noah was left the sole proclaimer of righte- 
ousness in the world. Giants in crime and sta- 
ture, of vigorous constitution and long life, 
enched almost every spark of piety, and vio- 
lated every moral restraint necessary to the ex- 
istence of societ Thusa provision necessary 
fur the multiplication and temporal prosperity of 
the human race, viz. great animal vigor and 
long life, fully demonstrated its incompatibil- 
ity with the religious and moral interests of soci- 


ety. Achanze of the system became expedient, 
and the world was drowned with the excep- 
tion of four pair of human beings. The first 


act of th t drama closes with the Deluge. 
Four pai’, instead of one, began to r 
the new wor'd. After this baptism of th 
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some gracious intimations, some benevolent pro- 
mises are given. As a preservative against a 
similar deterioration, a great diminution of ani- 
mal vigor, and curtailment of the life of man, 
take place. This is, however, gradual at first, 
until the inhabitants of the earth are considera- 
bly increased. ‘To the immersed earth, emerg- 
ing from its watery grave, it is promised that 
there shall be but one immersion—that this tre- 
mendous scene of awful and glorious import 
should never reacted—while time endures 
there shall be day and mght, summer and winter, 
seed time and harvest. An institution called the 
Institution of Day and Night is solemnly ratified; 
and a rainbow of peace embraces the immersed 
globe—symbols of high and glorious significance, 
as after times develope. 

Shem is distinguished as the father of bless- 
ings toa future world. “Blessed be the Lord 
God of Shem! Japheth, confined to narrower 
limits, has the promise of enlargement and of ul- 
timate introduction to the family altar of Shem; 
while Canaan the son of Ham, for introducing 
the vices of the old world, is devoted to a long 
and grievous vassalage. Shem has Asia for his 
patrimony, and the God of the whole earth for 
his family God. So begins the second act of the 
creat drama of human existence. 

Sundry minor regulations distinguish this new 
chapter of the patriarchal aye. A severe statute 
against murder, and a prohibition against the 
eating of blood, are of conspicuous notoriety. 
While animal food is conceded to man, a reser- 
vation of blood, in which is animal life, is con- 
nected with it. This reservation, although an- 
ulogous to that proclaimed in Eden, is not mere- 
ly, nor primarily, designed as a test of loyalty, 
but as a prevention of that barbarity which was 
likely to ensue, and which we see has ensued, 
from the eating of the bodies of other animals 
with their blood. It ought to be remembered by 
all the descendants of Noah, that abstinence 
from blood was enjoined upon them, and that it 
was no peculiarity of the Jewish age. God ne- 
ver gave man leave to eat it. He prohibited it 
| under the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian ages. 

In the days of Peleg, who, according to the 
vulgar computation, died three hundred and for- 
ty years after the flood,* the earth was divided 
amongst the sons of Noah. About this time, in 
order to prevent their dispersion, to consolidate 
their union, and to gain renown, an effort was 
made to build a city, and a tower which should 
reach upto heaven. At this time another check 
was given to the proficiency of men in wicked. 
Their having one language afforded them 
| facilities of cooperating in crime to an extent 
which seemed to threaten the continuation of the 
human race under the system adopted after the 
deluge. Human language was, by a divine and 
immediate interposition, confounded ; and thus a 
natural necessity compels their forming smaller 
associations and dispersing all over the earth. 
This confusion of human speech was as neces- 
sary as was the deluge; and both events were 
interpositions of the most benevolent character, 
viewed in all their bearings upon the grand scale 
of events affecting the whole family of man.— 
The second grand act of the great drama of hu 
mun existence closes with the confusion of lan 
guage and the dispersion of the founders of al! 
the Asiatic, African, and European nations. 

About the year of the world 2000 Abraham 
was born. When he was seventy five years old, he 


be 








ness. 


| was divinely called to leave hisown country ana 


* The Septuagint makes it 870 years after the flood 
and 3232 years after the Creation. 
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kindred and to become a pilgrim under a new 
series of divine revelations. But as this begins 
a new chupter in the patriarchal age, we shall 
reserve it for our next essay. 

Before closing the present essay, there are a 
few things which deserve our particular atten- 
tion. In the first place, all the antediluvian pa- 
sriarchs, except Noah, were born before Adam 
died. So that all the information which Adam 
had acquired in nine hundred and thirty years, 
was communicated to all the patriarchs, or might 
have been communicated, from the lips of Ad- 
am. Noah was the only renowned personage of 
the antediluvian patriarchs who learned from 
Adam at second hand. But it is worthy of note 
that all the information which Adam possessed 
was no more than second hand to Noah. Mul- 
who conversed with Adam conversed 


titudes 
with Noah. Again, Abraham was more than 


fifty years old, according to the common version, 
when Noah died. So that Abraham might have 
had all the information which Adam possessed at 
third hand, and all that Noah possessed either 
from Noah himself, or from Shem. So that all 
the communications from heaven, as well as the 
history of the world, were transmitted through 
not more than three or four persons to Abraham. 

Now as human language was confounded at 


this time, and all the nations of antiquity found- 
ed, the founders of these nations had all the 
knowledge of God which Adam, Noah, and 


Shem Hence all nations had either 
oral or written traditions containing divine com- 
munications. Eprror. 


possessed. 


“ TrumBuLL Co. Onto, Nov. 28, 1828. 

“ Brorner CamMrBeLL,—I nave been pestered 
with a young Doctor, who is always showing his 
ingenuity in descanting upon phrenology, and in 
throwing out some cavils against the bible. I 
handed him your September number, in which 
was a letter to H. M., Frankfort, Kentucky, on 
one of those topics I had been talking with him 
a few days before. He returned me the number 
a few days ago, saying, that “if you could prove 
that Mary the Mother of Jesus, was the daughter 
of Eli, he would give up his objection to that 
part of the narrative of Matthew and Luke; 
but,” said he, “I must have the proof from the 
bible, or I will not receive it; and,’ added he, 
“] am pretty sure he cannot give it from that 
source.” Will you, dear brother, give me a pri- 
vate letter on this subject, if you think it unwor- 
thy of a place in the Christian Baptist. 

Yours in the faith, 


Reply to Brother “ B.» 

Dr. Macxnicut points and translates Luke 
tii. 23, thus :—“*A nd Jesus himself when he began 
his ministry was about thirty years of age, being 
(us was supposed the son of Joseph) the son 
of Heli.” This is not, in sense, really different 
from the common reading—it is only plainer. 
But other critics, instead of rendering it “the 
supposed son of Joseph,” have “ the enrolled son 
of Joseph,” or “tthe by law established son of 
Joseph.” I lay no great emphasis upon the ex- 


elusive adoption of any one of these interpreta- 
tions. That of Dr. Macknight is, upon the 
whole, the plainer, and as literal as any other. 


He very pertinently remarks upon this verse, that 
we have a parallel example in Gen. xxxvi. 2, 
where Aholibamah’s pedigree is thus deduced: 
Aholibamah, the daughter of Anah, the daughter 
of Zibeon. ‘For since it appears from verses 
24 and 25, that Anah was the son, not the 
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calls Aholibamah the daughter both of Anai. and 
of Zibeon, as Luke calls Jesus the son both 
of Joseph and of Heli. And as Aholibamah 1s 
properly called the daughter of Zibeon because 
she was his grand daughter, so Jesusis fitly called 
the son of Heli because he was his grand son.” 

The exposition which I gave of this matter in 
the September number, is, I presume, not justly 
liable to a single exception. ‘That Mary was the 
daughter of Eli, (or, as it is with the aspirate, 
Heli,) cannot be questioned: seeing the Jews, 
who had these genealogies, never denied it, but 
in fact the Talmudists themselves affirmed it: for 
they, although discrediting the pretensions of 
Jesus, called his mother “ Heli’s daughter.” No 
other than Eli was ever said, by friend or foe, to 
be the father of Mary. Let those who affirm 
another parentage prove it. The thing was su 
notorious that the historian Luke does not think 
it worthy of a single remark. 

It ought not to be overlooked that it was as 
necessary that the virgin mother of the Saviour 
of the worl? should be traced to David, as that 
any other prophecy given concerning the Mes- 
siah should be fulfilled. For in Isaiah, 7th chap- 
ter, it is said to the house of David that the virgin 
should bring forth a son. Now Luke the Evan- 
gelist very consistently traces Mary up to David 
by her father, and thus makes good the sign 
promised to the house of David, that the virgin 
should bring forth a son. 

That Matthew aimed at no more tha" giving 
the ancestry of the husband of Mary, is incon- 
trovertible from the close of his roll of lineage, 
and thus he showed his legal right to sit upon the 
throne of David. But that the Messiah was to 
be of the blood of David, was as necessary to the 
completion of the prophecies as that he should 
be the son of Abraham. Luke gives this detail 
in full from Eli up to David. So that the most 
perfect harmony is found in the “two rolls of 
lineage. 

To cavil at these narratives, because they are 
not explained by the writers, and to refuse to 
hear any other explanation from the history of 
those times than what is found in the sacred 
writings, indicates a very unhealthy state of 
mind. It is, in effect, saying, *¢I wil) not believe 
Matthew nor Luke because they have not ex- 
plained the rolls of lineage which they have 
given, nor will I believe them if any other person 
should explain them, if they do not draw their 
explanation from Matthew and Luke, who I 
previously declared have not explained them.” 
The rolls of lineage were as public amongst the 
Jews as our county or state records, and all the 
historian had to do was to get acopy. It was 
not for him to mutilate, garble, amend, nor ex- 
plain them. They were authentic amongst the 
Jews and well understood by them; and inas- 
much as no Jew ever did object to Jesus of Naza 
reth on the ground of any defect, incongruity, or 
contradiction found in his lineage from David 
and Abraham, or in the accounts of it given by 
their own historians, Matthew and Luke, it is 
preposterous in the extreme for the Gentile or 
foreigner to object against such documents, when 
all the first friends of Jesus, and many myriads 
of his foes afterwards, who had access to the 
documents, accredited them. I might as reg- 
sonably be called upon to prove that Isaac was 
the prcper son of Abraham, or that Judah was 
the natural descendant of Jacob, as to prove that 
Jesus was the grand son of Heli, or that Mary 
was the daughter of Eli. The rolls of lineage 
were all of human keeping, anc that was all- 


daughter of Zibeon, it is undeniable that Moses | sufficient: for if the nation of the Jews agreed 
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among themselves that Jesus was descended as 
foretold, it was all the world wanted; and to us 
Gentiles the Messiah has not suspended our faith 
in his pretensions upon a roll of lineage, but upon 
a chain of evidences comprehensive of miracles 
and prophecies, sublime, glorious, and super- 
natural, against which the gates of Hades have 
not yet prevailed, and against which we are in- 
fallibly assured they never shall prevail. 

I hope the contemplated discussion in April 
next, to take place in Cincinnati, on Scepticism, 
Deism, and Atheism, will afford us a full oppor- 
tunity of sending to the owls and to the bats, for 
their lucubrations, all those little squibs and. pu- 
erile cavils, which either the follies of youth or 
the dotage of age have impiously invented and 
proclaimed. Eprror. 





Baptist Associations. 

I nave indulged the hope for some time past, 
that through the medium of the “Christian Bap- 
tist” there would have been elicited some re- 
marks on the subject of “Baptist Associations,” 
—particularly (if my recollection serves me) as 
there were several queries proposed with refer- 
ence to the usefulness and scripturality of such 
assemblies, which appeared in your paper during 
the past year. 

In my apprehension this subject (considering 
its wide spread influence) is one possessing much 
importance, upon the supposition that it is desi- 
rable for believers to escape from Babylon. 

It would have been gratifying to me if some 
able writer had given it a clear elucidation; but 
having been disappointed in this, though I make 
no pretensions to those qualifications which are 
requisite to place the subject in its most proper 
form before the public, yet I solicit the privilege 
of presenting, through your useful paper, a few 
remarks, provide d they should be considered by 
you as worthy of publicity. 

It is well known that “Baptist Associations” 
exist. The plain simple question is, Are they 
authorized in the Bible? Perhaps the correct 
course to pursue in the investigation of this sub- 
ject, will be to review those passages of the New 
Testament which the advocates of “associations” 
rely upon as competent authority to support their 
system—and as far as J have had an opportunity 
of knowing their sentiments, they are uniforin 
in quoting the 15th chapter of Acts of Apostles 
as a sufficient warrant for representative assem- 
blies, called associations—and for those assem- 
blies to consult together, and propose for the 
benetit and adoption of their constituents as in 
their wisdom is deemed necessary for their spir- 
itual welfare; but however secure the advocates 
for associations may feel while resting on this 
position ot the heavenly word, I can but conclude, 
that a slight examination (e ven) of this testimony 
will leave their edifice without the least vestige 


of a foundation, from this passage of our Heavenly | 


Father’s Last Will. If so, it must rest on the 
vain support of worldly wisdom,—and its true 
name will then be (what Paul cautions his breth- 
ren against) an “institution merely human.” 
We will now attend to the record, which is, 
that the Apostles and Elders met together at 
Jerusalem to consult whether the believing Gen- 
tiles were bound to be circumcised and to keep 
the Law of Moses: the necessity of which was 
contended for by the Pharisees, and ‘T'eachers 
had proclaimed the same sentiments among the 
Gentiles. When the Apostles and Elders met, 
they were addressed by Peter, Paul, Barnabas, 


is 


and James—and finally, together with the breth- | 
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ting the same to the believing Gentiles as fol 
lows: “It has seemed good to the Holy Spirit 
and to us to impose no further burthen upon you 
besides these necessary things, that you abstain 
from things offered to idols, ‘and from blood, and 
from any thing strangled, and from fornication: 
from which you will do well to keep yourselves, 
Farewell.” 

In all this, where do we find the least feature 
of a “Baptist association?» Truly there is no 
resemblance. Some of the characters compos- 
ing the assembly at Jerusalem were of a differ 
ent order in the church from any that now live 
The object for which they met together, was al- 
so different. This august assembly at Jerusa- 
lem, of which I speak, had an important ques- 
tion to determine, for which they were perfectly 
qualified, and their decision isa law of the Great 
King. Their decree had full force, and did then 
and forever settle and fix definitely the contro- 
versy submitted to their consideration. Can Bap- 
tist associations do such things now? The Jer- 
usalem assembly had it in their power to say, 
“It seems good to the Holy Spirit and to us."— 
Will the same authority be assumed by any as- 
sembly in the present day? Will they arrogate 
to themselves the power exercised by the “apos- 
tles and brethren” at Jerusalem? T think not. 
Have they in truth any rules to make, or laws 
to establish in the kingdom of Jesus? but these 
two things particularly devolved upon the Apos- 
tles. And by unerring —— the y fixed by 
divine authority (delegated t o them only by the 
Great Head of the church) all the regulations 
by which Zion was to be governed, leaving no 
one subject to be determined by any association, 
synod, or presbytery on earth, whether promul- 
gated asa law, or put forth under the more gii¢- 
ed appellation of recommendation. In fact, no 
“association” of which I have any knowledge, 
pretends to make regulations which are binding 
on their brethren; yet, in effect, obedience on 
their part, is almost, if not always, the result.— 
To be sure, they professedly leave the churches 
at liberty to adopt or reject their propositions. 
If this be so, what possible benefit is or can be 
secured to the churches, particularly when it is 
considered that Jesus has of himself, and by his 
ambassadors, clearly revealed the laws of his 
realm, > all of which there is not one word 
about “ Baptist associations”) where exists the 
necessity of human aid? Although they assem- 
ble under the sanction of long-established usage, 
will it be said that thus says the King of Kings? 
3esides, the word of truth does not authorise 
represe ntative congre gations for any purpose— 
much less to sway a sceptre fraught with great 
evil— for these recommendations (as they term 
them) go forth, clothed in effect with princely 
authority. But again, as to the individuals who 
composed the august assembly at Je rusalemy 
they were in part the chosen ambassadors of Je- 
sus, commissioned directly by him to go forth, 
clothed with miraculous powers, imbued with 
the Holy Spirit, for the philanthropic purpose of 
proclaiming to every nation under heaven the 
joyful tidings of a great salvation—also to set 
in order the kingdom, having received full au- 
thority to command, and to proclaim the Laws 
of their adored Master. Being faithful, they 
completely fulfilled the heavenly commission, 
leaving nothing to be adjudicated by any * asso- 





| * Confessions of Faith,” Presbyteries, 


ciation.” 

Your pen has truly delineated the evils of 
Synods, 
really the vain and valueless ap- 


&c. which are 


ren, adopted the advice of James, communica- | pendages of the popular religious systems of the 
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present age. But if I am not greatly mistaken, 
yuu have not put forth one argument in this field 
of controversy which will not apply in all their 
pointed denunciations against Baptist associa- 
tions. 

I hope this subject will receive a full investi- 
gation, and I should be gratified to see any re- 
marks calculated to bring christians to a just 
conclusion. 

“A Lover or TRUTH.” 





Scripture Contradictions from various Sources. 
Oxpuam County, Ky. 

I nave fora long time believed that faith comes 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of God, 
and just in proportion to the strength of the ev- 
idence, so is the faith. I firmly believe the 
christian religion to be true; but at the same 
ime, I am not prepared to say that I understand 
all that is written. In reading the old and new 
scriptures, I find some difficulties that my limit- 
ed reading does not enable me to reconcile, and 
the authors consulted have failed to give satis- 
faction, Will you therefore favor the public 
with an answer toa few queries, for more than 
myself are interested. Ist. Who is the author 
or writer of the five books of Moses? 2nd. What 
authority have we for believing that those five 
books were written by inspiration? 3d. If they 
are not the words of the Spirit under what obli- 
gation are we to believe every thing true that is 
written? and if they were written from the dic- 
tion of the Spirit of God, how does it turn out 
that Ezra, in giving the total number of the chil- 
dren of Israel which had returned from Babylon, 
which, according to his statement, is forty two 
thousand three hundred and sixty, when in fact 
it is but twenty nine thousand eight hundred 
and eighteen persons? The same mistake is 
made by Nehemiah, chap. vii. verse 8. 

4th. The four Evangelists in giving the His- 

ry of the Resurrection of Christ, differ in the 
statement. 

LuKE, xxiv. Ll. JouN, xx. l. 

And very earlyinthe The first day of the 

1orning, the first day of week comes Mary Mag- 
the week, they came to dalene early, when it 
the sepulchre, at the ris- was yet dark, to the sep- 
ing of the sun.* ulchre and sees the stone 

taken away from the sep- 
ulchre. 

The query then is this—How is it that these 
historians differ so widely, and yet both speak 
by the Holy Spirit? The one declares that it 
was at the rising of the sun, and the other says 
it was yet dark. 


Answer to Query 1st.—Moses wrote the five 
Books, excepting some explanations and addi- 
tions to the close of Deuteronomy by Ezra, the 
Scribe. In Gen. chap. xxxvi. verse 31, there is 
also a continuation of the Kings of Edom, from 
the same source. 

Answer to Query 2.—They are quoted by the 
Saviour of the world and his Apostles, as of di- 
vine authority. And the Lord, by Malachi, the 
last of the Old Testament Prophets, enjoins them 
upon all Israel as of divine obligation till the 
Great Prophet should come. When this Prophet 
came, Moses and Eliascame down from heaven 
to visit him, and to lay down their commission 
at his feet, On the subject of inspiration see 
page 499. 

Answer to Query 3.—Both Ezra and Nehemiah 
gave a table of the number of “the men,” which 


* The querist has confownded Luke xxiv. 1, and Mark 
PUBLISHER 
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amounts to about 30,000, but in the conclusion 
they state “ the whole conyregation” as amounting 
to 42,260. Take notice t! at both Ezra, chapter 
ii. verse 2, and Nehemiah, chapter vii. verse 7, 
emphatically distinguish the men of the people 
of Israel as given in the cetail—but besides the 
men, in the contlusion the y give the aggregate 
of all who accompanied them. 

Answer to Query 4.—If you will examine these 
assages again, you will not find any difference 
uke says in the new version, at day break, and 

in the common version, “very early in the mor- 
ning.” John says in the common version, “when 
it was yet dark.” The same is said in the new 
version. *Atthe break of day” itis yet dark 
in Judea, and perhaps it is so in other countries. 
Matthew has it “at the dawn of day.” Mark 
says, “early in the morning about sunrise.”— 
But in respect to the last reference he seems to 
have respect to what happened about sunrise.— 
And therefore some point it thus— Early in the 
morning they came to the sepulchre.” And 
about sunrise, and just as they were saying to 
one another *Who, &c.—upon looking up they 
see the stone removed.” 


“ Anp the children of Levi did accordiug to 
the word of Moses, and there fell of the people 
that day, about three thousand men.” Exo. xxxii. 
28. “Neither let us commit fornication as some 
of them committed, and fell in one day three and 
twenty thousand.” 1 Cor. x. 8. 

Now I request you or some of your readers 
to reconcile these passages if you can; if not, to 
show which of them is the true one: for as they 
now stand, both cannot be true. 

Please to let this small question have a place 
in your first number. J. 


Answer.—Ir instead of bringing Exodus xxxii. 
28, into comparison with 1 Corinthians x. 8, you 
had brought Numbers xxv. 9, you would nov 
have found so much difficulty. Paul says, In one 
day there fell twenty-three thousand, and Moses 
says, In all during the plague there fell twenty-four 
thousand. No contradiction here. You did not 
refer to the proper passage. Some have with 
good reason supposed that twenty-three thousand 
died by the hand of God alone, and by the sword 
one thousand fell. It is evident that some were 
put to death by the sword. But as Paul speaks 
of one day, and Moses of the whole plague, there 
is no real difficulty in reconciling them. 

Eprror. 


Intolerance and Heresy, properly so called. 

Scores of such occurrences as these mention- 
ed below, have been received at this office with- 
in a few months. Those who love the dogmas 
of men more than the voice of the Bridegroom, 
will show them more veneration than the com- 
mandments of him who alone can bestow im- 
mortality. We have paid but little attention to 
the voice of sedition for some time, willing rath- 
er to obliterate than to perpetuate the recollec- 
tion of such measures as must one day cover 
with shame the actors. O that men would hear 
that wisdom which comes from above! which is 
first pure, then peaceable, easy to Le persuaded, 
full of good fruits, without partiality, and with- 
out hypocrisy. Epitor. 

Three Baptist churches have excom:mtnicated 
each one individual for having united vi ha con- 





gregation of disciples who take the }e Testa 
ment as their only guide in all respect obeying 
| the practice as recorded in the fortie verse of 
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the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
on each first day of the week. 

A Baptist association recommended to the 
churches connected with said association, not to 
countenance a certain individual who went from 
house to house, and elsewhere, proclaiming the 
good news 0° eternal life by Christ Jesus—be- 
cause this individual had not conformed to their 
views of what they consider necessary, viz.—a 
licence to preach given by the church—and their 
recommendation in this particular, as it does in 
all others, was effectual to produce conformity 
throughout their Diocese (if I may so call it) as 
a Bull from the Pope would be where his author- 
ity is acknowledged. 

At another meeting of the same association, 
they published, in connexion with their minutes, 
a circular letter as the product of the genius of 
two of their number, when in truth, it was taken 
from an old English publication. 

Yours, affectionately in love of the truth. 





A Good Omen. 
Louisa, Va. 

Tue advocates for the ancient order in this sec- 
tion, are beginning to call in question some of 
the popular “schemes of the day. At the Goshen 
association, held at County-Line meeting house, 
Ist of the month, the propriety of the general as- 
sociation was called in question. And after a 
short but animated discussion, the Goshen asso- 
ciation broke off from the General association!!! 
The conflict was between Uriah Higgason, the 
young man I mentioned in a former letter, and 
J. Fife, Luther Rice, and Billingsly, three popu- 
lar preachers. Brother Higgason carried his 
point with ease bya large majority. He showed 
that money was the bond of union of that asso- 
ciation, and that it was an unlawful amalgama- 
tion of the world and the church. ThisI think 
is a pretty good step in the cause of reform, and 
ought to be known throughout the union. I was 
pleased to see some of the populars in the minor- 
ity foronce. I hope they will learn to be more 
charitable to those whom they have so much op- 
posed. 





Three Questions answered by one emphatic No! 

Quere.—Is a church or any member thereof, 
that lives in the neglect of the duties enjoined 
on them in the Gospel of Jesus the Messiah, 
such as assembling themselves together on the 
first day of the week, commemorating the death 
and resurrection of our Lord, contributing to the 
necessities of the poor, worshipping God in their 
families, or training up their children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord, and when cal- 
led upon in the assembly of the Saints, to pray, 
cannot, or will not doit, capable of judging of the 
correctness or incorrectness of the doctrine of the 
Gospel? 

Quere.—Is any man or woman, walking in 
truth, that has united himself to a church, or 
assembly of saints, to be whispering, back bit- 
ing, and defaming those persons and their doc- 
trines or sentiments that he never has seen, 
knows nothing about them, nor will he read, or 
hearevhat they have to say of those doctrines? 

Quere.—Are men or women that have united 
themselves to a church or an assembly of saints, 
justified from the Gospel of the Messiah, in om- 
itting to attend on every first day of the week, at 


the appointed place of worship, under pretence | 


that they must goamong their brethren in other 
cnurches, and that they are fulfilling their en- 
gagements to God in so doing? 
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| Extract from the Minutes of the Boon Creek Asso- 
ciation of Baptists in Kentucky, for the present 
ear. 

“On motion, The following remarks and reso- 
lution were adopted in answer to a request 
from several churches composing this associa- 
tion, foran amendment of her constitution, so 
as to make it more scripturaJ, or compatible 
with the word of God, viz. This association 
having taken into consideration the request of 
some of the churches for an amendment of her 
constitution, after mature deliberation, she is 
decidedly of opinion that the word of God does 
not authorise or prescribe any form of constitu- 
tion for an association in our present organized 
state. (Our constitution we have caused to be 
printed in those minutes, for the inspection of 
the churches in making up their opinion to the 
next association;) but we do believe that the 
word of God authorises the assembling of saints 
together for his worship; we therefore recom- 
mend to the churches an abolition of the present 
constitution, and in lieu thereof, an adoption of 
this resolution: 

Resolved, That we, the churches of Jesus Christ, 
believing the scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments to be the word of God, and the only 
rule of faith and obedience given by the Great 
Head of the Church for its government, do agree 
to meet annually on every "3d Saturday, Lord’s 
day, and Monday in September of each year, for 
the worship of God; and on such occasions 
voluntarily communicate the state of religion 
amongst us by letter and messe,gers.” 

This is a most excellent substitute for the an- 
nual advisory councils and legislative delibcra- 
tions of a church representative of churches. 
Any number of christians who please to meet 
at any time or place for such purposes as the 
Boon Creek association contemplates, has all 
the authotity which reason and Revelation make 
necessary to acce ptable service. Instead of a 
judicial court of Inquiry, and of resolves, we 
have a meeting of fellow christians for prayer 
and praise and thanksgiving, for mutual exhortae 
tion and edification. It would be a happy era 
in the history of christianity if all ecclesiastical 
courts, whether papistical, episcopalian, presby- 
terian, independent, or any thing else would re- 
generate themselves into worshipping assem- 
blies. 


The Unbeliever’s Creed. 

*“T believe that there is no God, but that mate 
ter is God, and God is matter; and that it is no 
matter whether there is any God or no. I bee 
lieve also that the world was not made; that 
the world made itself; that it had no beginning; 
that it will last forever, world without end. I 
believe that a man is a beast, that the soul is 
the body, and the body is the soul; and that 
after death there is neither body nor soul. I[ 
believe there is no religion; that natural reli- 
gion is the only religion; and that all religion is 
unnatural. I believe not in Moses; I believe 
in the first philosophy; I believe not the Evan- 
gelists; I believe in Chubb, Collins, Tolland, 
Tindal, Morgan, Mandeville, Woolston, Hobbes, 
Shaftsbury. I believe in lord Bolingbroke. I 
believe notin St. Paul. I believe not revelation; 
I believe in tradition; I believe in the Talmud; I 
believe in the Alcoran; I believe not in the Bi- 
ble; I believe in Socrates; I believe Confucius; 
1 believe in Sanconiathan;I believe in Mahomet; 
I believe not in Christ. Lastly, | believe in al] 
unbelief.” 
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A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things. 
No. XXIX. 
Discipline of the Church.—No. VI. 

Ix the preceding essays under this head, we 
have paid some attention to the nature of private 
and public offences, and to some of the general 
principles which are to be regarded in our 
treatment of them. We have also had occasion 
to call up to the attention of our readers some 
prevailing defects in the morality of Christians, 
which are not generally taken cognizance of in 
any of the modern establishments. In our last 
we spoke of the deep solicitude for the restora- 
tion of a delinquent, and long continued for- 
bearance which christians are to exhibit towards 
him, for his ultimate recovery from the snare of 
the wicked one. But, while recommending to 
the consideration of our brethren the christian 
propriety and expediency of exercising much 
jong suffering towards transgressors, and all 
mildness in our efforts to reclaim them from the 
error of their way, we must imitate the conduct 
of one, who, while attempting to pull another 
out of the fire, has to use the greatest caution 
lest the flame seize his own garments. Jude 
says, ** Have compassion indeed on some trans- 
cressors; but others save by fear, snatching 
them out of the fire; hating even the garment 
Spocted by the flesh.” There is to be no con- 
fornuty to the obliquity of the transgressor to re- 
claim him. We are not to drink a litt'e with the 
drunkard, nor to tattle a little with the tattler, nor 
to detract with the slanderer, in order to convert 
them from the errorof their way. While we show 
all tenderness for their persons, and all gsolicitude 
for their complete and perpetual felicity, we are 
not to show the least partiality for their faults, or a 
disposition to diminish aught from the malignity 
of their trespasses. We ought to lay their sins 
before them in all their true colors, without ex- 
tenuation or apology; while we beseech and 
entreat them to abandon every sinful and perni- 
ciuus way. There is often too much care taken 
to diminish from, and make excuses for an im- 
moral or unchristian act. Hence we cheapen 
offence in the eyes of those who were wont to 
regard it in a much more heinous point of view. 
To show all willingness to restore him that is 
overtaken in a fault, and at the same time to 
exhibit the most unmingled detestation of the 
fault, crime, or whatever it may be called, is 
just the point to be gained by all those who 
aspire to the character of perfect men in Christ 
Jesus. 

Indeed there carnot be too much circumspec- 
tion exercised over the conduct of all those with 
whom we fraternize in the kingdom of Jesus. 
Many of those in all countries who profess the 
christian religion, are extremely ignorant of the 
dignity of their profession, and they are too 
familiar with the low, mean, and demoralizing 
converse of the world. Many of them, too, are 
altogether uncultivated in their minds and man- 
ners, and so completely enchased in penury and 
ignorance, as to preclude the hope of much men- 
tal enlargement or improvement, except from 
the sheer influences of reading and hearing the 
oracles of God. Christianity can, and does, im- 
parta real dignity and elevation to all who cor- 
dially embrace it. The poorand the unlettered 
become net only tolerable but agreeable mem- 
bers of the christian community; and while they 
are commanded to rejoice in that they are 
exalted, the rich and the learned in this world 
who rejaice in that they are made low, can mos! 
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cordially congratulate them on heir promotor 
to the rank of sons of God. But there must not 
be, for indeed there cannot be, any insolence, 
haughtiness, or superciliousness amongst those 
who are all made one in the kingdom of Jesus, 
arising from any of the relations which exist in 
the frame and government oi this world. The 
virtuous, poor, and uulettered christian, who is 
walking in truth, is just as honorable and ex- 
alted in the estimation of all the inhabitants of 
the upper world, as those who, from circum- 
stances beyond their creation, have ranked 
higher and been more adored by a mistaken 
and ill-judging world. Piety and pure morality 
constitute the only nobility in the kingdom of 
heaven. 

It is, too, a happy circumstance in the original 
developement and exhibition of christianity, 
which must eternally echo the praise of its foun- 
der, that the scene of its perfecting purity is laid 
rather below, than at, or above mediocrity, as 
respects all earth-born distinction. While but a 
few of the rich, the learned, and the noble, were 
honored with a place amongst the heirs of immor- 
tality, the poor and the unlettered constituted 
not only the great mass of the army of the faith- 
ful; but all the captains, commanders, generals, 
and chiefs were of the most common class of so- 
ciety. So that the history and biography of the 
New Testament present the most astonishing 
spectacle ever seen before—the pvorest and most 
illiterate of men, shining in wisdom and purity, 
which cast into an eternal shade the wisdom and 
morality of all the sages and moralists of the 
pagan world. It thus adapts itself to the great 
mass of society, and proves its superlative excel 
lence in giving a moral polish and lustre to that 
great body of men which all other systems had 
proved ineffectual to renovate, to improve, 0} 
even to restrain. 

Now this great improvement is not the effect 
of good laws, but of good examples. No system 
of policy, no code of laws could have at first 
effected it, or can effect itnow. The living mo- 
del of the glorious chief, the living example of 
his immediate disciples, and the example of the 
disciples in their associated capacity, give the 
first impulse. The continued watchfulness of 
the brotherhood and their affectionate regard for 
the welfare of one another, operate like the 
laws of attraction in the material system. But 
not only the happiness of the society, but also its 
usefulness in the world, depend chiefly upon this 
care and watchfulness of the members of the 
body, one over and for another. Nothing has 
ever given so much weight tothe christian argu- 
ments as the congenial lives of those who profess 
them. On the otherhand, nothing has defeated the 
all-subduing plea of speculative christianity (as 
it may be called) so much as the discordant lives 
of those who profess to believe it. Had it not 
been for this one drawback, christianity this day 
had known no limits on this side of the most dis- 
tant home of man. 

Now we must admit that in no age, the primi- 
tive age of christianity not excepted, have all 
who have professed it acted up to its require- 
ments. Many have apostatized from its profes- 
sion altogether, and many who have not acted so 
flagitiously as to exclude them from the name, 
have, even in the estimation of their own friends, 
forfeited the character of real believers. Paul 


wept over the lives of such professors, and de- 
plored their profession as more inimical to the 
doctrine of the cross than the avowed hostility 
of the open enemies of cliristianity. 
dened sceptie (for such there are 


The 


who hate 


har- 
the 
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light) rejoices over the flaws and blemishes of | 
eee a the shamble fly over the putrid | 
specks in the dead carcase. He feasts and 
tens in his infidelity upon the moral corruptions 
of those who, in deeds, deny the Saviour. And 
as the heavenly messengers rejoice more over 
sinner t hat reforms, “than over ninety-nine 
just persons w ho need no reformation; so he re- 
Joices more over one christian that apostatizes, 
than over the wickedness of ninety-nine profli- 
gates who never professed the faith. Now as a 
real christian would be the last in theory or in 
practice to afford him such a feast, so let every 
christian watch over his brethren, that none of 
them may either comfort the wicked or afflict 
the saints—that none of them may encourage 
the unbelieving, or cause the faithful to drop a 
tear over his fall. 

So long asa man evidently desires ® please 
Christ, whatever we may think of his opinions, 
we are to love him brother. But when he 
evidently departs from his law, and tramples up- 
on the authority f the Great King, we must 
exclude him. 

There are some who talk of forgiving their 
brethren when thev transgress. This is a mode 
of expression which is to be used with great 
caution. When a brother trespasses against a 
brother, he that has received the injury may, and 
ought to forgive the injurious, when he acknowl- 
edges his fault. But when a man publicly of- 
fends against Christ, (for exampie, gets drunk,) 
his brethren cannot forgive him. There is no 
such power lodged in their hands. How then 
are they to be reconciled to him as a brother, and 
receive him as such? When they believe, or 
have reason to believe that God has forgiven 
him. But how is this to be ascertained? When 
any christian has been overtaken ina fault, re- 
pents of it, confessesit, and asks forgiveness for 
it, we have reason to believe that he is pardoned. 
“Forif we confess our sins he is faithful and just 
to forgive our sins; and the blood of Jesus 
Christ, his Son, cleanses us from all sin.’ 
Whenever, we have reason to believe that our 
Heavenly Father has forgiven our brother, we 
cannot avoid forgiving him, and receiving him, 
because God has received him. And if he has 
kindly and graciously received him, how much 
more we, who are also polluted, and in the same 
hazard of falling while inthe body. This, then, 
is the rule and reason in all disciplinary proceed- 
ings against offenders:—When their penitence 
is so manifest as to authorize us to consider them 
as received into the kingdom of God, we must 
receive them into our favor, and treat them as 
though they had not transgressed. And here it 
may be observed, that the more frequently a 
brother transgresses, it will be the more difficult 
for us to knew that he has repented; and it may 
be so often as to preclude, in ordinary cases, all 
hope of his restoration. But before there has 
been any fall, it is much easier to prevent than 
to restore; and therefore, in all christian congre- 
gations, praver for one another, and watchful- 
ness, witli al. wove and tenderness, will, than all 
other means, de more to prevent faults and fall- 
ings in our brethren. Epitor. 


one 


as a 


of 


us 





Goocnianp, Va, August 22, 1828. 
Brorner CampseLt,—As vour corre sponde nee 
already I cannot ask you to 


is very extensive 
notice anv thing from me. But should it ever 
come in vour way, I would be glad you would 
remove 2 (ifficulty that appears to me connected | 
with th lie office. 1 will first state what 


to the qualifications of an 


I consider 


necessiry 
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And first—He must have seen the 
and received his commission from Christ 
I need not stop here to prove 
this. Paul’s anostleship was called in question 
by some of the Galatians upoh the ground that 
he had received his apostleship at second hand. 
and had not obtaine qi it from the Lord, so they 
concluded. His answer is, * Am I not an apos- 
tle? Have I not seen the Lord?” Again he 
says, in writing to the C vorinthians, “ And last of 
all he was seen by me also.” So that his seeing 
that Just One and hearing the voice of his mouth, 
was necessary to his being a witness of what he 
thus saw and heard. They could all say, * That 
which we have seen and heard, declare we to 
you.” The second qualification regards their 
credentials, called by Paul the signs of an apostle: 
“Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought 
among you in all patience, in signs and wonders, 
and mighty deeds.” Let me name them: Speak- 
ing with divers tongues, curing the lame, heal- 
ing the sick, raising the dead, discerning of spi- 
rits, conferring these gifts upon others, &c. 
Thirdly, Inspiration—Their word was to be re- 
ceived not as the word of men, but, as it is in 
truth, the word of God, a Thess. ii. 13.) and as 
that whereby we are to distinguish the spirit of 
truth from the spirit of error. And lastly, they 
had a power to settle the faith and order of all 
the churches, as models to future ages, 10 Gv- 
termine all controve rsies, and to exercise the rud 
of discipline upon all offenders, whether pastors 
or flock. Acts xv. 4. 1 Cor. v. 3—6. 2 Cor. x. 8. 
and xiii. 10. Well, now comes the difficulty. 
Can it be said of Barnabas, that ~ possessed al] 
these qualifications? Try him by the first.— 
Again, had the apostles any power or authority 
given them to senelan successors? If they had 
none, how came they to ap ger Matthias? Be- 
sides, if the first rule I have laid down be a cor- 
rect one, then he had not his commission from 
the Lord in person. It will be said that they 
cast lots, and that the Lord, in making it to fall 
on Matthias, chose him. But does it not appear 
that they had not yet received the Spirit to guide 
them into all truth; and besides it was certain 
that the lot must fall on one or the other of the 
two they chose. Suppose then that either Mat- 
thias or Barnabas had been in Paul’s place, and 
the Galatians had brought the charge against eith- 
er, that they had received their commission from 
Peter and the other apostles at Jerusalem, and 
not from the Lord in person, I see not how eith- 
er of them could have answered. And lastly, 
would there not be as many thrones as apostles 
in the kingdom of Christ, and instead of twelve 
be fourteen? orif there are tobe only twelve, 
who shall we say occupies the seat—Matthias or 
Paul? Certainly from Paul have come forth 
many of the regulations of Christ’s house. I 
have mentioned these things very briefly. They 
may perhaps not appear worthy of notice. They 
are, however, at your disposal. It has appeared 
to me that it is as great a presumption in our day 
fora man to claim the title of ambassador as it 
is that of apostle. 

I remain affectionately yours, 


Lord, 


“4 





F. 





| thrones, on that day, 





0 Brother J. F. 

I most cordially agree with you in the last 
sentence. Matthias kept the twelve thrones of 
the twelve apostles to the Jews? full to usher in 
the reign of the Messiah. If Matthias had not 
been elected, Peter, on Pentecost, could not 
have stood up withthe eleven. From the twelve 
to the twelve tribes, were 
proclaimed the statutes and judgments of the 
50 
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riew crowned King of heavenandearth. It was 
ust as necessary that there should be twelve 
apostlea on the day of Pentecost, in honor of the 
twelve tribes, as that there should have been se- 
venty evangelists sent out to traverse Judea in 
honor of the seventy sons of Abraham who went 
down into Egypt, or of the seventy senators who 
aided Moses in the wilderness. Paul’s ..il and 
mission to the Gentiles was an apos’ eship sui 
generis, of its ownkind. Barnabas was sent out 
with him as an aid. He was also an apostle. 
Paul associates him with himself in this office. 
He asks the Corinthians, “Am 1 and Barnabas 
the only two apostles excluded from the immu- 
nities of the other apostles?” But they are not 
ranked amongst the original twelve. Matthias 
sat on Judas’ throne. Paul’s honors are not the 
honors of office. He labored more abundantly 
than they all. His crown is no ordinary crown. 
He will be venerated by the Gentile world, and 
his authority regarded while time endures. He 
is our apostle. He was not ashamed of us, and 
we have noright to be ashamed of him. A hint 
to the wise is better than a sermon to a fool. 
Yours most affectionately, Eprror. 





Essays on Man in his Primitive State and under 
the Patriarchal, Jewish and Christian Dispen- 
sations.—No. VI. 

The Patriarchal Age.—No. II. 

Tue Fall of Adam, the Deluge, the Confusion 
of Human Speech, and the Dispersion of the 
Family of Man, at so early a period, over all the 
face of the earth, were, under the management 
and gracious government of the Most High, over- 
owl to the general interests of the world, and 
made to contribute to the procurement of the 
greatest possible quantum of human bliss, on a 
scale which transcends the limits of time and 
space. The calling of Abraham is the next pub- 
lic and interesting fact in the annals of the Pa- 
triarchal Age. The defection of the world from the 
knowledge, and consequently from the love and 
fear of God, so essential to temporal felicity, ren- 
dered a more clearand full developement of the di- 
vine character absolutely necessary; and for this, 
as well as other very interesting purposes, it 
pleased the Possessor of heaven and earth to sig- 
nalize Abraham, and to make him and his de- 
scendants the repository of his gracious purposes, 
and communication concerning the whole race 
of men. 

The promises made to Abraham concerned 
his own progeny andthe whole world. And be- 
cause of the remarkable certainty with which 
Abraham believed or received them, he is distin- 
guished as the most remarkable believer who 
had as yet lived upon the earth; insomuch that 
he is called the “Father of all who believe,” 
in all nations and in all ages. 

It might be interesting here to inquire what it 
was in the faith of Abraham that rendered it so 
illustrious, and made him the Father of so man 
nations? Something intimately connected with 
our own enjoyments depends upon our clear ap- 
prehension of this matter. Let us therefore take 
a brief view of the call of Abraham, the promises 
made to him, and his faith in them. The pas- 
sage to which Paul alludes (Romans iv.) upon 
he faith of Abraham, is found in Gen. chapter 
xv. *¢ After these things a word of the Lord came 
to Abraham in a vision, saying, Fear not, Abra- 
ham; I protect you. Your reward shall be ex- 
ceedingly great. Whereupon Abraham said, O 
sovereign Lord, what will you give me, seeing I 
die childless, and the son of Masek my servant, 
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this Damascus Eliezer? Then Abraham said, 
Seeing you have not given me seed, this servant 
of mine is to be my heir. And immediately 
there came a voice of the Lord to him sayin 
He shall not be your heir; but one who shall 
spring from you shall be your heir. Then he 
led him out and said to him, Look up now to the 
heaven, and count the stars if you can number 
them. Then hesaid,So shall your seed be. And 
Abraham believed God, and it was counted te 
him for righteousness.” So reads Genesis xv. 
in the Septuagint, which is not materially differ. 
ent from the common version. 

Here we find the reason why Abraham be- 
came the father of all who believe. The prom- 
ise made to him and believed so fully by him, 
is this—“So shall your seed be”—as innu- 
merable as the stars of heaven. This faith in 
this promise was accounted to him for nthteous- 
ness. So says Moses, and so says Paul; but so 
does not say John Calvin nor John Wesley. 
One says, his system says that it was Abrcham’s 
faith ina future Messiah which was accounted 
to him for righteousness; and the other says it 
was A braham’sobedience which made him nght- 
eous. I am notto argue the case with them. We 
shall let their ashes rest in peace. But as for this 
Moses and Paul, they teach us to consider that 
Abraham was distinguished, honored, and ac- 
counted righteous, through believing that his 
seed should be as numerous as the stars of the 
firmament. Some Nicodemus, methinks, says, 
How can this be? Let us endeavor to find out 
this mystery. 

There was nothing more extraordinary ever 
believed by any man, than that he, an old man, 
ninety-nine years old, and his wife ninety, who 
had in her youth, and through all the years of 
pares been barren; should, by this woman, 

ecame the father of many nations, and have a 
progeny asinnumerable as the countless myriads 
of the host of heaven. This was contrary to na- 
ture. When Abraham considered his own body 
as good as dead to these matters, and when he 
looked at the poor, wrinkled, shrivelled, and 
drooping old Sarah, and thought that they two, 
old and faded as they were, should become the pa- 
rents of immense nations, it transcended all the 
powers of reason to believe it upon any other premi- 
ses than the omnipotence and inviolate truth and 
faithfulness of God. Tr these he gave glory 
and rested assured that God would make good 
his promise. Therefore,” says that prince of 
commentators, Paul, “he staggered not at the 
promise of God by calling in question either his 
veracity or power, and was strong in faith, giving 
all the glory to God’s power and truth. There- 
fore it was accounted to him (i. e. his belief in 
this promise) for righteousness.” It brought 
him into a state of favor and acceptance with 
God. This faith was so unprecedented, so new, 
so simple, so strong, as to exalt Abraham to be-~ 
come not only the natural progenitor of nations, 
but also the covenant, instituted, or spiritual fa- 
ther of all believers in all ages and nations. His 
faith, then, becomes the model of “saving faith,” 
or of that faith which terminates in the salvation 
of the whole man. For he that believes that 
God raised up the crucified, dead, and buriec 
Jesus, and made him the Saviour of the world, be 
lieves in the same manner, i. e. rests upon the 
truth and power of God; and this belief of the 
promise of eternal life through a crucified Sa- 
viour, is just »f the same kind as A braham’s faith 
—the object only different. And therefore all 





|they of this faith are blessed with beleving 
| Abraham, 
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The distinguishing peculiarity of Abraham’s 
belief was, that contrary to all evidence from the 
reason and nature of things, he embraced, with 
undoubting confidence, the promise: obviating 
all the arguments against his confidence, arising 
from nature and the common lot of men, by the 
power and faithfulness of God. Now ne that 
believes that through the death and -surrection 
of Jesus Christ, God will pardon aim, account 
him righteous, raise him up at tne last day, and 
bestow on him eternal life, believes in the same 
manner (though the object be different) as 
Abraham did. For though in the reason and 
nature of things there is nothing to warrant such 
a confidence, yet the divine power and veracity 
are sufficient to overbalance all doubt and con- 
jecture upon the question—How can this be? 

When we talk of believing in the same man- 
ner, It 13 in accordance with common usage. 
For, in ‘act, there is but one manner of believing 
any thiag; and that is, by receiving the testimo- 
ny of .nother as true. Faith never can be more 
or less than the persuasion of the truth of narra- 
tive or of testimony, whether oral or written. 
The only distinction on this subject, which has 
any foundation in reason or revelation, is this— 
that the effect of believing is sometimes called 
faith, which, in this acceptation, is equivalent to 
confidence. For example, tells me that the 
ice on the Ohio river is strong enough to sustain 
my weight on the back of my horse. I believe 
his testimony, and my faith or confidence is such 
that I hazard my horse and my person on the ice 
Faith, then, is sometimes used to denote the ef- 
fect of believing. But still, when the grand 
question concerning faith comes to be discussed, 
there can be only one faith, and that is the be- 
lief of history, or the belief of testimony oral or 
written. Any operation of the mind detached 
from testimony, may be called perception, appre- 
hension, memory, imagination, or what you 
please; but faith it cannot be. Any feeling of 
the mind may be called hope, fear, love, joy, 
peace, zeal, anger, or what you please; but faith 
it cannot be. A man might as reasonably talk 
of seeing without light, as of believing without 
testimony. 

Now the true faith has, in ail ages, been one 
and the same thing, in kind, if not in degree. 
The “true faith” has ever been the belief of all 
the revelation extant atthattime. Hence Abel, 
Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, 
&c. were all justified by believing the commu- 
nications made to them. So Paul teaches, Heb. 
xi. Noah became heir of the righteousness 
which came through faith, by believing God’s 
promise concerning rthe De luge, and Abraham by 
believing, ‘So shall your seed be. ” 

System-makers, to form a theory in the cruci- 
ble of their invention, say, that “all were justi- 
fied by believing the same thing.” But this no 
man living is able toshow. It is true, | contend, 
that the ground work of salvation by faith was 
either prospectively, or retrospectively the sacri- 
fice of Christ. But not a person on earth be- 
lieved that the Messiah would die as a sin- 
offering, or rise from the dead, from Eve to Mary 
Magdalene. Without believing this, now-a- 
days, none to whom it is reported can be saved. 
The patriarchs ad visions and anticipations of 
a Messias; but so indistinct, that they who spoke 
most clearly, Peter tells us, were not able to un- 
derstand them: for, although they sought dili- 
gently 
could mean, 


A. 


what the Spirit which spake in them 
they did not understand its commu- 
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through believing the promise made to him, and 
all his children will be ranked with him through 


believing the communications made to them. 
See Romi. iv. to the end. Epiror. 


A Letter from Rev. A. Wright, to Mrs. Lane. 
‘*Maunoninec CreEEK, June 17, 1828. 

“ Mapam—SINce our interview at Mr. Bryan’s, I 
have often thought of your case, which I consider 
asverysingular. Youarea professing member of 
the Presbyterian church; I therefore claim brothe 
erhood with you, and deem it my duty to talk 
freely with you, and give you my reasons why I 
think your conduct strangely inconsistent. 1 
shall state the facts, as far as my memory serves, 
from your own statement. 

*‘ Your parents were members of the Presbyte- 
rian church, and you were baptized in infancy. 
Your husband and son had left the communion 
of the Presbyterian church, and joined in con- 
nexion with the Baptist church. You have long 
had doubts that your baptism in infancy was not 
good or valid. After you arrived to the years of 
maturity you applied to the officers of the church 
for liberty to sit down at the Lord’s table; and 
after examination, you were admitted. Thus 
you were in full communion with the Presbyte- 
rian church—First, as a child of believing pa- 
rents, you were born a member of the visible 
church, and consequently had a right to all the 
privileg ges of the church; but in order to ps artake 
of the ordinance of the Lord’s supper, it was ne- 
cessary you should act as a free agent, and be- 
lieve in him; or, in other words, that you should 
rely and rest on his obedience and death as the 
only ground of your hope for pardon and accep- 
tance with God: and along with this, that your 
conduct, both in civil and religious life, should 
be according to the rule prescribed in his holy 
law. Now in astate of infancy, although you 
had a right to the ordinance of the Lord’s supper 
as a privilege, yet you were under a natural in- 
capacity of doing those things which are in the 
nature of things connected with it in the institu- 
tion—*Do this in remembrance of me; and 
therefore, in a state of infancy, this ordinance 
could be of no advantage to you. But it was 
otherwise with respect to the ordinance of bap- 
tism. It was a visible discriminating mark be- 
tween you, as a church member, and the heath- 
en world—the same as circumcision discriminat- 
ed the visible church in Abraham’s family from 
the heathen world which were around him. Be- 
ing in full communion in the christian church, 
what more was necessary to your happiness as a 
church member, but a faithful discharge of every 
duty which you owed to God, to your neighbor, 
and to yourself. By some means, however, it 
came into your mind that you were not baptized, 
although the church was satisfied that you were. 
You became acquainted with Mr. Bentley. He 
took you under examination, and found you were 
a believer, and therefore had a right to baptism. 
He re-baptized you by dipping or plunging you 
under water. Afterthis you had great jov and 
more spiritual comfort than ever you had before. 

“ This scene I consider as somewhat similar 
to what took place at Antioch in the early period 
of the christian church, 4cls xv. 1. “Certain 
men which came down from Judea, taught the 
brethren, and said, Except you be circumcised 
after the manner of Moses, you cannot be saved.” 
So inthe present case, in the act of baptizing. 
Except you be plunged under the water by the 
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is infinite in wisdom and knowledge, seen it ne- 
cessary to make plunging under water the mode 
in which it should be administered, he would 
have said so. When he commissioned his dis- 
ciplesto go into all nations, and preach the gos- 
pel, and baptize them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, it is not 
to be doubted but he would have added, By dip- 
ping them under water. He did not say so; and 
therefore those who make dipping or plunging 
absolutely necessary to the right administration 
of the ordinance, are guilty of innovation. They 
add to God’s institutions, and to him they must 
be accountable. 

“ Mr. Bentley’s baptizing you, and your sub- 
mitting to be baptized, was a superfluity in you 
both—you both did more than God required of 
you You will both have to answer this ques- 
tion, ** Who has required this at your hand?” 

* Another item of your inconsistency is, you 
still wish to enjoy full communion in the Pres- 
byterian church. I think that, all things consid- 
ered, this looks like a wish to serve two masters; 
and Christ himself tells you that this you cannot 
do. I am a friend to occasional communion 
among Christians, but I consider your conduct 
as doing more—you annihilated your church 
membership through the medium of your parents, 
and submitted to a condition of church member- 
ship which God did not require you todo. This 
amounts to what is called * will-worship.” 

“ After your second baptism you had more joy 
and peace of mind than you ever had before. 
Asa friend who wishes you real happiness, I 
deem it my duty to urge you to enquire into the 
true ground of your joy upon that occasion. God 
says, “The heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked.” Here I observe that 
your joy was no conclusive evidence that your 
second baptism was right and approved by God. 
When Israel had made the golden calf in Horeb, 
they sung with joy and danced with gladness of 
heart; when, at the same time, God was highly 
displeased with them on account of their idola- 
try. He isthe unchangeable God, who has said, 
“] will be glorified in all those persons who ap- 
proach to me in the character of worshippers.” 
If we do wrong, he is ready to forgive, but we 
must ask forgiveness in the name of Christ, and 
for his righteousness’ sake; for it is only in Christ 
that all his promises are Yea and Amen. In all 
cases it should be our habitual concern to keep 
as much as possible out of the way of temptation 
to commit any sin, or neglect to perform any 
duty—to act habitually under this impression, 
“ Thou God seest me,” and under every new oc- 
currence we meet with, to put the interrogatory, 
“Lord, what wilt thou now have me to do?” 

“ That in all things, whether of civil or reli- 
gious life, you may be careful to manifest the 
christian, is the sincere wish of your real friend, 

Aexr. WRIGHT. 

“6 Mrs. Lane.” 

Answer to the preceding. 

My Dear Sir,—Arrer thanking you for your 
kindness in attending to mv case, I have a few 
doubts which I beg you to resolve if compatible 
with your sense of propriety. ‘*I was born,” 
you say, “a member of the visible church.” 
Then why should I have been baptized at all, for 
no person in the whole New Testament history, 
who was a member of the church, was ever bap- 
tized? Baptism was not for them in the church, 
as all the New Testament writers and many of 
our presbyterian doctors teach. If I was borna 
member of the church 
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member of the state, was this owing to my moth- 


er or my father, or to both? Must members of 
the church be born again? and if so, what use in 
being born a member of the church if I am to be 
born again before I can either understand or 
enter into the kingdom of heaven? If I was 
born a member of the church, I must have been 
born a worthy member of the church or an un- 
worthy one: if an unworthy one, then there was 
no privilege in it: and if a worthy one, was not 
my salvation sure without regeneration or bap 
tism? You say, in consequence of my “bein 
born a member of the church, I had a right to afl 
the privileges of the church; but in order to par- 
take of the ordinance of the Lord’s supper, it 
was necessary I should act asa free agent and 
believe in him.” Then it was not necessary 
that I should act as a free agent and believe in 
order to being a member of the ¢rue church, or 
in order to being a worthy subject of baptism? 
Then I wish you to tell me of what value is a 
membership and a baptism destitute of faith and 
free agency? 

“ A natural incapacity,” you say, kept me from 
the Lord’s table, which could not keep me from 
baptism—because the one required “ Do this in 
remembrance of me;” yet I had a right todo 
what I had a natural incapacity to do! Philip 
said, “If you believe, it is lawful for you to be 
baptized.» Now does it not require as much na- 
tural capacity to believe, as to remember the death 
of the Saviour? 

“Tf, you say, “the Saviour had intended to 
baptize by dipping, he would have said, Baptize 
them by dipping.” Why did he not then say, 
Baptize them by sprinkling? But if our Doctors 
Macknight and Campbell are to be believed as 
good critics, would it not have been anomalous 
to read the commission as you would have it 
read in English—* Immerse them by sprinkling 
them in the name,” &c. or, “Immerse them by 
immersing them.” If baptize is Greek, it must 
mean something in English: and ifa Greek word 
equally means two actions, as different as sprink- 
ling and dipping, it was a very bad language for 
the wise and benevolent Saviour in which to com- 
municate his will. I should be afraid to risk 
much upon a language in which two actions so 
different may be meant by ene word. I am glad 
that you remind me of the question, “ Who has 
required this at your hands?” Now this is just 
what I desire you to keep in mind in resolving 
my doubts. 

But, my dear sir, ycu think my seeking for 
communion in your church and in the Baptist, is 
like serving two masters. Now, sir,1 will thank 
you much to tell me what master the Presbyte- 
rian communicants serve, for the Baptists do pro- 
fess to serve the Lord. If, then, I thought you 
had another master to serve, I should not have 
made such a request. If it be as inconsistent to 
seek communion in two churches as to serve 
two masters, in whose service are all sectarian 
preachers? 

It seems I “annihilated my church member- 
ship received from my parents.” Now if it can 
be annihilated by an act of a free agent, in 
obeying a command which was never given to 
parents, but to every one for himself, is it not a 
very weak and useless church membership 
which one rational act of a free agent annihi- 
lates! 

I am obliged to you for the comransen you 
have made for me in bringing the Israelites 
dancing before the calf, to my recollection, as a 
counter part of, or an offset to, the peace and 
informed you I experienced on my bap- 
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tism. It may serve to keep me humble. But, 
my dear sir, if you compare 7! immersion into 
the name of the Lord Jesus for the remission 
of my sins, to the Israelites making a golden 
calf, I entreat you to tell me to what shall I 
compare the sprinkling of an infant? and when 
the question is asked you, * Who has required 
this at your hands?” tell me what answer you 
will make, and then I shall be able to decide 
who inakes the calf. I will thank you, cordially, 
to explain these matters. 


Your friend, Cuarity. 





Preface of the King’s Translators. 
{Continued from page 503.] 
Now to the later we answer, that we do not 
deny, nay we affirm and avow, that the very 


meanest translation of the Bible in English, set 
forth by men of our profession (for we have 
seen none of theirs of the whole Bible as yet) 


containeth the word of God, nay, it is the word of 
God, as the king’s speech which he uttered in 
Parliament, being translated into French, Dutch, 
Italian and Latin, is still the king’s speech, 
though it be not interpreted by every translation 
with the like grace, nor peradventure go fitly for 
phrase, nor so expressly for sense, every where. 
For it is confessed, that things are to take their 
denomination of the greater part; and a naturall 
man could say, Verum ubi multa nitent in car- 
mine, non ego paucis—Offendor maculis, &c. A 
man may be counted a vertuous man, though he 
have made many slips in his life, (else there 
were none vertuous, for in many things we offend 
all) also a comely man and lovely, though he 


freckles upon his face, but also scarres. No 
cause therefore why the word translated should 
be denied to be the word, or forbidden to be cur- 
rant, notwithstanding that some imperfections 
and blemishes may be noted in the setting forth 
of it. For whatever was perfect under the sunne, 
where apostles or apostolike men, that is men 
endued with an extraordinary measure of Gods 
spirit, and priviledged with the priviledge of in- 
tallibility, had not their hand? The Romanists 
therefore in refusing to heare, and daring to 
burn the word translated, did no lesse then des- 
pite the Spirit of grace, from whom it originally 
proceeded, and whose sense and meaning, as 
well as mans weaknesse would enable, it did 
expresse. Judge by an example ortwo. Plu- 
tarch writeth, that after that Rome had been 
burnt by the Galls, they fell soon to build it 
again: but doing it in haste, they did not cast 
the streets, nor proportion the houses in such 
comely fashion, as had been most sightly and 
convenient: was Catiline therefore an honest 
man, or a good patriot, that sought to bring it to 
a combustion? or Nero a good Prince, that did 
indeed set it on fire? So, by the story of Esra 
and the prophesie of Haggai it may be gathered, 
that the temple built by Zerubbabel after the re- 
turn from Babylon, was by no means to be com- 
pared to the former built by Solomon (for they 
that remembered the former, wept when they 
cons:dered the later) notwithstanding, might this 
later either have been abhorred and forsaken by 
the Jews, or profaned by the Greeks? The like 
we are to think of translations. The translation 
of the Serentie dissenteth from the Original in 
many places, neither doth it come neare it for 
perspicuity, gravity, majestie; yet which of the 
Apostles did condemn it? Conden.a it? nay, 


they used it (as it is apparent, and as S. Hierome 
and most learned men 4o contesse) which they 
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would not have done, nor by their example of 
using it, 80 grace and commend it tothe Church, 
if it had been unworthy the appellation and the 
name of the word of God. And whereas they 
urge for their second defence of their vilifying 
and abusing of the English bibles, or some pieces 
thereof, which they meet with, for that heretikes 

forsooth) were the authors of the translations, 
frenetikes they call us by the same right that 
they call themselves catholikes, both being 
wrong) we marvel what divinity taught them so, 
We are sure Tertullian was of another mind: 
Ex personis probamus fidem, an ex fide personas? 
Do we try mens faith by their persons? we should 
try their persons by their faith. Also S. Augus- 
tine was of another minde: for he lighting upon 
certain rules made by T'ychonius a Donatist, for 
the better understanding of the word, was not 
ashamed to make use of them, yea, to insert 
them into his own book, with giving commenda- 
tion to them so farre forth as they were worthy 
to be commended, as is to be seen in S, Augus 
tines third book De doctr. Christ. To be short, 
Origen, and the whole church of God for certain 
hundred yeares, were of another minde: for they 
were so farre from treading under foot fomeb 
more from burning) the translation of Aquila a 
Proselyte, that is, one that had turned Jew, of 
Symmachus and Theodotion both Ebionites, that 
is, most vile heretikes, that they joyned them 
together with the Hebrew original, and the trans 
lation of the Seventie (as hath been before sig- 
nified out of Epiphanius) and set them forth 
openly to be considered of, and perused by all. 
But we weary the unlearned, who need not know 
trouble the learned, who know it 
already. 

Yet before we end, we must answer a third 
cavil and objection of theirs against us, for alter- 
ing and amending our translations so oft, where- 
in they deal hardly and strangely with us. For 
to whom ever was it imputed fora fault (by such 
as were wise) to go over that which he had 
done, and to amend it where he saw cause? S. 
Augustine was not afraid to exhort S. Hierome 
to a Palinodia or recantation: the same S. Au- 
gustine was not ashamed to retractate, we might 
say, revoke, many things that had passed him, 
and doth even glory that he seeth his infirmities. 
If we will be sonnes of the truth, we must con- 
sider what it speaketh, and trample upon our 
own credit, yea, and upon other mens too, if ei- 
ther be any way an hindrance toit. This to the 
cause. Then to the persons we say, That of 
all men they ought to be the most silent in this 
case. For what varieties have they, and what 
alterations have they made, not onely of their 
service-books, portesses, and breviaries, but also 
of their Latine translation? The service-book 
supposed to be made by S. Ambrose (Officium 
Ambrosianum) was a great while in speciall use 
and request: but Pope Hadrian calling a council 
with the aid of Charles the Emperour, abolished 
it, yea, burnt it, and commanded the service- 
book of S. Gregory universally to be used. 
Well, Ofictum Gregorianum gets by this means 
to be in credit, but doth it continue without 
change or altering? No, the very Romane ser- 
vice was of two fashions; the new fashion, and 
the old, (the one used in one church, the other 
in another) ag is to be seen in Pamelius a Roman- 
ist, his preface before Micrologus. The same 
Pamelius reporteth out of Radulphus de Rivo, 
that about the yeare of our Lord 1277, Pope Ni- 
colas the third removed out of the churches of 
Rome, the more ancient books (of service) and 
brought into use the missals of the Fri Minor 
had 
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ites, and commanded them to be observed there; 
insomuch that about an hundred yeares after, 
when the above named Radulphus happened to 
be at Rome, he found all the books to be new, 
of the new stamp. Neither was there this chop- 
ping and changing in the more ancient times 
onely, but also of late; Pius Quintus himself 
confesseth, that every bishoprick almost had a 
peculiar kinde of service, most unlike to that 
which others had; which moved him to abolish 
all other breviaries, though never so ancient, and 
priviledged and published by Bishops in their 
dioceses, and to establish and ratifie that onely 
which was of his own setting forth, in the yeare 
1568. Now, when the father of their church, 
who gladly would heal the sore of the daughter 
of his people softly and slightly, and make the 
best of it, findeth so great fault with them for 
their ods and jarring, we hope the children have 
no great cause to vaunt of their uniformity. But 
the difference that appeareth between our trans- 
lations, and our often correcting of them, is the 
thing that we are specially charged with: let us 
see therefore whether they themselves be without 
fault this way, (if it is to be counted a fault, to 
correct) and whether they be fit men to throw 
stones at us: O tandem major parcas insane mi- 
nori: they that are less sound themselves, ought 
not to object infirmities to others. If we should 
tell them that Valla, Stapulensis, Erasmus, and 
Vives, found fault with their vulgar translation, 
and consequently wished the same to be mended, 
ora new one to be made; they would answer 
peradventure, that we produced their enemies for 
witnesses against them; albeit, they were in no 
other sort enemies, then as S. Paul was to the 
Galatians, for telling them the truth: and it were 
to be wished that they had dared to tell it them 
plainer and oftener. But what will they say to 
this, that Pope Leo the tenth allowed Erasmus 
translation of the New Testament, so much dif- 
ferent from the vulgar, by his apostolike letter 
and bull: That the same Leo exhorted Pagnin 
to translate the whole Bible, and have whatsoev- 
er charges was necessary for the work? Surely, 
us the apostle reasoneth to the Hebrews, that if 
the former Law and Testament had been suff 
cient, there had been no need of the later, so 
we may say, that if the old vulgar had been at 
all points allowable, to small purpose had labour 
and charges been undergone, about framing of 
anew. If they say, it was one Popes private 
opinions, and that he consulted onely himself; 
then we are able to go farther with them, and to 
averre, that more of their chief men of all sorts, 
even their own Trent champions, Paiva and Ve- 
za, and their own inquisitour Hieronymus ab 
leastro, and their own bishop {sidorug Clarius, 
and their own Cardinal Thomas a vio Caletan, 
do either make new translations themselves, or 
follow new ones of other mens making, or note 
the vulgar interpreter for halting, none of them 
fear to dissent from him, nor yet to except against 
him. And call they this an uniform tenour of 
text and judgement about the text, so many of 
their worthies disclaiming the now received con- 
ceit? Nay, we will yet come nearer the quick: 
does not their Paris edition differ from the Lo- 
vain, and Hentensius his from them both; and 
yet all of them allowed by authoritie? Nay, 
does not Sixtus Quintus confesse, that certain 
Catholicks meaneth certain of his own side) 
were in such an humour of translating the scrip- 
tures into Latine, that Satan taking occasion by 
them, though they thought of no such matter, 
did strive what he could, out of so uncertain and 
manifold a varietie of translations, s0 to mingle 
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all things, that nothing might seem to be left 
certain and firm in‘them? &c. Nay further, did 
not the same Sixtus ordain by an inviolable de- 
cree, and that with the counsel and consent of 
his Cardinals, that the Latine edition of the Old 
and New Testament, which the councel of Trent 
would have to be authentick, is the same without 
controversie which he then set forth, being dili 
gently corrected and printed in the printing 

ouse of Vatican? Thus Sixtus in his preface 
before his Bible. And yet Clement the eighth, 
his immediate successour to account of, publish- 
ed another edition of the Bible, containing in it 
infinite differences from that of Sixtus, (and ma- 
ny of them weighty and materiall) and yet this 
must be authentick by all means. What is it to 
have the faith of our glorious Lord Jesus Christ 
with yea and nay, if this be not? Again, what 
is sweet harmony and consent, if this be? 
Therefore, as Demaratus of Corinth advised a 
great king, before he talked of the dissensions 
among the Grecians, to compose his domestic 
broils (for at that time his queen and his sonne 
and heir were at deadly fuide with him) so all 
the while that our adversaries do make so many 
and so various editions themselves, and do jarre 
so much about the worth and authority of them, 
they can with no show of equity challenge us 
for changing and correcting. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


No. 7.] Fepruary 2, 1829. 
To the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 


My Dear Brorner,—I beg leave to present 
to your readers some reflections concerning the 
present state of things as exhibited in the reli- 
gious community, vulgarly styled “the Baptist 
church of Jesus Christ;” and if you think them 
worthy of a place in your periodical, please 
publish them. A Constant READER. 

Time once was, when all that was necessary 
to ensure the kindest sympathies of their hearts, 
and to elicit all that bintion the distressed, 
or comfort the afflicted, was to ascertain that the 
victim of the wrath of man, was suffering for 
conscience sake—for religion. It was immaterial 
what was his creed—to what sect he had chosen 
to attach himself was never inquired—if he owned 
the great head of the Church, and exhibited a 
desire to obey him, all was known that was de- 
sired, to call forth a brotherly greeting, and an 
offer of protection and friendship. 

It never was said, with truth, of “the old Bap- 
tists,” that they were persecutors. They felt it 
not to be their prerogative, to condemn any man 
for pursuing the honest dictates of his conscience. 
If they could not walk with those who walked 
in a disorderly manner, they would walk by 
themselves, but they would not persecute those 
they left. They had, themselves, been so often 
persecuted for their obedience to the truth, that 
they could not be so inconsistent, and so forget- 
ful of their own protestations against all usurpa- 
tion of the rights of conscience, as to punish, in 
any degree, those whom they had in their power, 
because they walked not with them. 

If, at any time, they were charged with heresy 
or false teaching, they would reply firmly, but 
in the spirit +f the truth; and by appeals to the 
word of truth, and their own peaceable and un- 
blameable conduct put to silence the ignorance 
of foolish men. They knew that they were 
accountable to the great head of the Church for 
the course they pursued, and therefore, so far as 
they knew the way, they steadily kept it. Ifa 
sense of duty to their Master, at any time ren- 
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dered it necessary for them to notice any one, 
who they thought was corrupting the simplicity 
of the Gospe I—no low or cunning arts—-no guile 
or subtilty were considered at all allowable. 
They withstood them to the face if they were 
to be blamed; and he that was of a contrary part 
was ashamed on beholding their virtuous and 
blameless behavior. Arguing, too, from the 
general character of these holy men, they never 
were unwilling to take reproof when it was 
proper; nor did one of them ever think of crying 
out “slander’—when he was himself a de- 
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linquent. 

The “old Baptists” were a plain and simple 
people. ‘They aimed not after honors of this | 
world. The honor which came from God was | 
their delight. ‘To be numbered among the great 
ones of the earth, to be in high esteem among | 
men— ‘to be popular as teachers of their religion, | 
never entered their heads. 

Their master was a plain, unostentatious man, 
and so poor that “he had not where to lay his 
head,” and his disciples never thought that t_.vir 
whole business was to “Lay up to themselves 
treasures upon earth.” In all their dealings, | 
openness and sincerity were conspicuous; and 
any thing like policy in their religious concerns 
would have been looked upon “as the sin of | 
witchcraft.” 

But how is the scene changed! How differ- 
ent the condition of the modern baptists! Let it 
only be understood that any one is alive toa due 
sense of the rights of conscience—that he is dis- 
posed freely and fearlessly to examine the truth 
for himself, and to question the prescriptions of 
the last fifty years; and every tongue is raised 
against him. Every obnoxious name that can 
be employed is heaped upon him; his piety is 
questioned—and it is directly said that “ God 
has given him over to strong delusions that he 
may believe a lie, and be damned.” 

When arguments fail to convince him of his 
error, misrepresentation is resorted to. He is 
perhaps charged with having political designs— 
a design, prok babl} » to subve rt the government— 
he is a foreigner, an upstart, and is not to be 
compared as to age, sense, piety, or experience, 
to some other foreign monarchists, whose opin- 
ions are thought to be of vast consequence in 
settling the speculations of the day. Indeed, 
sir, these things are sometimes said of you. 

Thus the “modern baptists” (for, Mr. Editor, 
the oldest baptists of the present day cannot in 
truth ve called * the old baptists”) have assumed 
a character altogether the reverse of that sustain- 
ed by their predecessors. Instead of being the 
persecuted, they have become persecutors; and 
all who doubt their infallibility or that of their 
sentiments, are heretics. 

I wonder that the folly of persecution on account 
of religious sentiments has not appeared to the 
most unreflecting. A catholic, for example, (and 
the spirit is the same in all) arraigns a heretic. 
He is obstinate, and will not, because he cannot, 
recant. Asa heretic, he must be damned. But 
for the good of his soul, his bodyis killed. And 
thus under pretence of. saving his soul the worst 
of it is, he dies a heretic; and, as a heretic, 
must be damned. It is, too, quite remarkable 
that any persons who have read the New Tes- 
tament should have forgotten the advice Gama- 
liel gave the Jewish sanhedrim. 

But, sir, there is one very astonishing feature 
in the character of some of the modern baptists, 
which ought not to be overlooked. It is, that 
those who say you slandered them, are, in the 
case alluded to, far from sinless. You recollect 
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that in the remarks on your last tour, you said 
that very little attention was paid to the instruce 
tion of children—Indeed that they were almost 
uniformly neglected. I have seen but one re- 
mark, in writing, in contradiction of this; and 
that was from a certain doctor of divinity styling 
himself * Aleph.” 

In one of his essays in the Recorder, he de- 
clares you “slander” the baptists in so saying. 
Now, sir, if he had only recollected the remark 
of our Lord to the pharisees:—“ Let him that is 
without gin cast the first stone,” I can with dif- 
ficulty persuade myself that he would have been 
so lost to all sense of propriety, and so destitute 
of any restraint from the authority of Christ, as 
to have said even a syllable on that subject. 

I examine these matters with deep regret. But 
such are the “signs of the timés” that the reli 
gious public ought to be awakened from its leth- 
argy. Its leaders are crying “peace and sate- 
ty,” while they are in danger of “sudden des- 
truction.» The leaders of the people are per- 
suading them, that they could not, without sin 
of the most heinous description, abandon a “plan 
or system”? (for which there is not one word of au- 
| thority in the book,) in favor of what they call ‘an 
undefined and undefinable something,” while 
these very men have declared,as can be proved, 
that they would go many miles every Lord’s 
day to enjoy this “undefined and undefinable 
something.” The letter from the church at 
Frankfort intimates, that the baptists are “ in 
the full tide of success, and have been abun- 
dantly blessed by God.” This latter position is 
quite problematical. It is doubtful whether the 
blessing of God has had any thing to do with the 
excitement. It is quite probable that it is almost 
entirely the work of the preachers. They them- 
selves allow that the word of God has had but 
L:ttle to de with the matter, and it is, therefore, 
on their own principles, certain that the Spirit of 
God has been quite as unconcerned in it; since 
they contend that “the Spirit accompanies the 
word.” 

Where therefore, the word is not used, the Spi- 
rit cannot be. Ina letter to the editors of the 
Recorder, it is remarked that very little teaching 
from the word had been employed in the “ Re- 
vival”? at the Crossings. They who believe that 
the Spirit ** accompanies” the word, ought cer- 
tainly not to aim to convert people without the 
use of the word, especially if they wish them to 
be more than mere dupes. 

All the boasting and puffing, too, that appear 
“oe with the operations of the modern 

baptists is foreign from the character of “ Bap- 
tists of the old stamp.” A clergyman, now-a- 
days, can scarcely leave his home without an- 
nouncing it in the newspapers; and if he should 
be successful in his assaults upon the passions of 
the people by his singing, shaking hands, and 
inflammatory harrangues, he sits down and gives 
an account of the “mighty work of the Lord,” 
to some editor who will extol him to the skies as 
an able “defender of the faith.” In return for 
this he doesall he can to circulate his paper, and 
this gives rise to another puff. Thus the clergy- 
man is certain of notoriety—ofsome sort. Their 
return to their homes is also duly announced by 
them to their Editors. 

I cannot forbear, either to mention another 
circumstance indicative of the spirit of the mod- 
ern baptists. Many of the “ministry” (as they 
call themselves,) are in the habit of abusing 
you and the Christian Baptist every time they 
“ preach.” And yet every one who reads the 
Christian Baptist may clearly see that they have 
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obtained a great part of what they preach from 
it. It is, indeed, said of the Elkton clergyman, 
that two thirds of his sermons are sometimes 
made up of extracts from the Christian Baptist 
and that the other third is employed in abusing 
it. The editor of the Recorder, 1 perceive, no- 
tices the remarks of your correspondent “ Barna- 
bas,” but he does not deny the truth of his alle- 
gations—He does not deny that his “ sermon” 
on the kingdom was derived principally from the 
debate on baptism. Now,sir, it must be deemed 
ungenerous, to say the least of it, for a man to 
derive benefits from another, and then abuse him 
for it. : 

“It is lawful to learn even from an enemy.” 
And surely candor requires that we should ac- 
knowledge our obligations—or if we cannot do 
this, at least be silent about it, and not deride 
the bridge which carries us across the stream. 

If the religious communities could only under- 
stand, that itis just as possible for them to worship 
without clergymen, as for the political commu- 
nity to govern itself without kings; if it were 
only understood, that “the Church” is the light 
of the World; and that the plan on which their 
leaders now teach them, has necessarily a ten- 
dency to render them ignorant of the religion 
they protess;—if, too, they knew the benefits 
and privileges of the liberty wherewith Christ 
makes his sons free—I do think they would rise 
in all the majesty of their strength, and consign 
the clergy to that silence to which their igno- 
rance justly entitles them. 

To all the abuses of the christian religion al- 
ready enumerated, I may add that the zeal now 
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exhibited by the modern Baptists, is not such as | 


was formerly in vogue. 

If a preacher can get the people converted— 
and boast of the number he has baptized, he 
seemssatisfied. He goes toa place, for instance, 
and makes a “revival ’—(for I cannot but be- 
lieve that there are some men who can make a 
“revival”? just when they please.) The people 
crowd into the church, and fora time appear 
extremely zealous. Aftera while the preacher 
leaves them, and goes, “in the character of an 
Evangelist,” into other parts; and wherever he 
goes he makes a stir. 
lations which follow him. 

Apostacy, with awful strides, follows in his 
train, and, in many instances, the last state ‘of 
the people he has visited is worse than the first.” 
It is more important, if possible, to set the disci- 
ples in order, than it 1s to make them. For 
without they obey their King, they had better 
not profess to be his disciples. All the religion 
of a social kind, however, of the modern Baptists, 
consists in heartng preaching; and that often but 
once ina month. 

To keep the commandments of their King, is 
seldom thought of in their assemblies. They 
have, indeed, a “sacrament” once in a while; 
but the reading and studying of the Word, and 
mutual exhortation are altogether inadmissible. 
None but * the called and sent” must attempt to 


But just notice the deso- | 
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most important thing in the world. We should 
not, therefore, even for a moment, allow the 
thought, that so small a portion of our time 
alone, should be devoted toit. 'T’o provide things 
honest in the sight of all men, is a christian duty 
—but to labor for the gratification of our wishes, 
rather than of our wants, is to rob God of the 
time which ought to be devoted tohim—his peo- 
ple of their demands upon us--and our fellow 
sinners of the light which God has command- 
ed usto exhibit for their benefit. 

In all these principles, they were evidently 
governed by the plainest dictates of the word 
of God, which they had for their only confession 
of faith. 

The “ signs of the times” indicate some won- 


derful revolution in the state of the world. This 
every candid and careful observer must see. To 


close our eyes, therefore, against it, is to act as 
the Ephesians did, when the uproar was raised 
by the teachings of Paul. May God grant that 
all who sincerely love the truth, may obey it 
with one heart; and may the happy period arrive, 
when the disciples shall walk together in the 
fear of God, and comfort of the Holy Spirit, and 
be multipled 


Preface of the King’s Translators. 
(Continued from page 515.] 

But it is high time to leave them and to shew 
in brief what we proposed to ourselves, and what 
course we held in this our perusal] and survey of 
the bible. Truly (good Christian Reader) we 
never thought from the beginning, that we should 
need to make a new translation, nor yet to make 
a bad one a good one, (for then the imputation of 
Sixtus had been true in some sort, that our peo- 
ple had been fed with gall of dragons instead of 
wine, with wheat instead of milk) but to make a 
good one better, or out of many gcod ones, one 
principall good one, not justly to be excepted 
against; that hath been our endeavour, that our 
mark. Tothat purpose there were many chosen, 
that were greater in other mens eyes than in 
their own, and that sought the truth rather then 
their own praise. Again, they came or were 
thought tocome to the work, not exercendi causa, 


| (as one saith) but ezercitati, that is, learned, not 


to learn; For the chief overseer and ¢gyodsaxIng UN 


; bee é 
| der his Majestie, to whom not onely we, but 


| thought 


address their fellow sinners in public, even though 
the “laymen” of the church, be far more intelli- | 


gent in the truth than their teachers. ‘The 
people are not new “kings and priests” to God. 
The clergy occupy this character, and the people 
aust sitand look on, while their leaders worship. 
Inthis, the modern Baptists have aped the:r more 
respectable neighbors, the Catholics and Presby- 
terians; so true is it, that “evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” 

I be Mr. Editor, to sav, in conclusion, that 
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also our whole Church was much bound, knew 
by his wisdome, which thing also Nazianzen 
taught so long ago, that it is a preposterous or- 
der to teach first, and to learn after, yea, that 
TO bv WiSw Kégamsmsy mavoavery, tolearnand practise to- 
gether, is neither commendable for the workman, 
nor safe ‘or the Therefore such were 
upon, modestly with 8, 
Hierome, Et Hebreum sermonem ex parte didici- 
mus, & in Latino pene ab ipsis incunabulis, &c. 
detriti sumus; both we have learned the Hebrew 
tongue in part, and in the Latine we liave been 
exercised almost from our very cradle. Saint Hie- 
rome maketh no mention of the Greek tongue, 
wherein yet he did excell; because he translated 
not the Old Testament out o*the Greek, but out of 
the Hebrew. And in what sort did these assene 
ble? In the trust of their own knowledge, or of 
their sharpnesse of wit, or deepnesse of judge- 
ment, as it were inan arm of flesh? Atnohand, 
They trusted in him that hath the key of David, 
opening and no man shutting, they prayed to the 
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Lord the Father of our Lord, tothe effect tliat S 
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as could say 





Augustine did; O let thy scriptures be my 
pure de light, let me not be deceive he ms, 
neither let me deceive by them. in Ss cot- 
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fidence, and with this devotion did they as- | 
semble together, not too many, lest one should 
trouble another; and yet many, lest many things 
haply might escape them. If you ask what they 
had before them, truly it was the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament, the Greek of the New.— 
These are the two golden pipes, or rather con- 
duits, where-through the olive-branches empty | 
themselves into the gold. Saint Augustine call- 
eth them precedent, or original tongues; S. Hie- 
rome, fountains. The same S. Hierome affirmeth, 
and Gratian hath not spared to put it into his de- 
cree, that as the credit of the old books (he mean- 
eth of the Old Testament) is to be tried by the 
Hebrew volumes; so of the New by the Greek 
tongue, he meaneth by the originall Greek. If 
trutn be to be tried by these tongues, then whence 
should a translation be made, but out of them? 
These tongues therefore, the Scriptures we say 
in those tongues, we set before us to translate, | 
being the tongues wherein God was pleased to 
speak to his Church by.his Prophets and Apos- 
tles. Neither did we run over the work with 
that posting hast that the Septuagint did, if that 
be true which is reported of them, that they fin- 
ished it in seventie two days; neither were we 
barred or hindred from going over it again, hav- 
ing once done it, Jike S. Hierome, if that be true 
which himself reporteth, that he could no sooner 
write any thing, but presently it was caught 
from him, and published, and he could not have 
leave to mend it; neither, to be short, were we 
the first that fell in hand with translating the 
Scripture into English, and consequently desti- 
tute of former helps, as it is written of Origen, 
that he was the first in a manner, that put his 
hand to write commentaries upon the Scriptures, 
and therefore no marvell, if he overshot himself 
many times. None of these things: the work 
hath not been hudled up in seventie two dayes, 
but hath cost the workmen, as lightas it seemeth, 
the pains of twice seven times seventie two dayes, 
and more. Matters of such weight and conse- 
quence are to be speeded with maturity; for in 
a businesse of moment a man feareth not the 
blame of convenient slacknesse. Neither did 
we think much to consult the translatours or com- 
mentatours, Chaldee, Hebrew, Syrian, Greek, or 
Latine, no nor the Spanish, French, Italian or 
Dutch, neither did we disdain to revise that which 
we had done, and to bring back to the anvil that 
which we had hammered; but having and using as 
great helps as were needtull, and fearing no re- 
proach for slownesse, nor coveting praise for ex- 
pedition, we have at the length, through the good 
hand of the Lord upon us, brought the work to 
that passe that you see. 

Some peradventure would have no variety of 
senses to be set in the margine, lest the authority 
of the Sériptures for deciding of controversies by 
that shew of uncertainty, should somewhat be 
shaken. But we hold their judgment not to be 
so sound in this point. For though, whatsoever 
things are necessary, are manifest, as S. Chrysos- 
tome saith: and as 8. Augustine, In those things 
that are plainly set down in the Scriptures, all 
such matters are found that concern faith, hope, 
aid charity: Yet for ali that it cannot be dissem- 
bled, that partly to exercise and whet our wits, 
partly to wean the curious from lothing of them 
for their everywhere plainnesse, partly aleo to 
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stirre up our devotion to crave the assistance of 
God’s Spirit by prayer; and lastly, that we might 
be forward to seek aid of our brethren by con- | 
ference, and never scorn those that be not in all | 
respects so complete as they should be, being to | 
seek in many things ourselves, it hath pleased 
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God in his divine providence, here and there tc 
scatter words and sentences of that difficultie 
and doubtfulnesse, not in doctrinal! points that 
concern salvation (for in such it hath been 
vouched that the Scriptures are plain) but in 
matters of lesse moment, that fearfylnesse would 
better beseem us than confidence, and if we will 
resolve, to resolve upon modesty with S. Augus- 
tine, (though not in this same case altogether, yet 
upon the same ground) Melius est dubitare de 
occultis, quam litigare de incertis: \t is better to 
make doubt of those things which are secret, 
then to strive about those things that are uncer- 
tain. There be many words in the Scriptures 
which he never found there but once, (having 
neither brother nor neighbor, as the Hebrews 
speak) so that we cannot be holpen by confer- 
ence of places. Again, there be many rare 
names of certain birds, beasts, and precious 
stones, &c. concerning which the Hebrews them- 
selves are so divided among themselves for judge- 
ment, that they. may seem to have defined this 
or that, rather because they would say something, 
then because they were sure of that which they 
said, as 8S. Hierome somewhere saith of the Sep 
tuagint. Now in such a case, doth not a margine 
do well to admonish the Reader to seek further, 
and not to conclude or dogmatize upon this or 
that peremptorily? For as it is a fault of incre- 
dulity, to doubt of those things that are evident; 
so to determine of such things as the Spirit ot 
God hath left (even in the judgement of the ju 
dicious) questionable, can be no lesse then pre- 
sumption. Therefore as Saint Augustine saith, 
that variety of translations is profitable for the 
finding out of the sense of the Scriptures: so 
diversitie of signification and sense in the mar- 
gine, where the text is not so clear, must needs 
do good, yea, is necessary as we are perswaded. 
We know that Sixtus Quintus expressly forbid- 
deth, that any variety of readings of their vulgar 
edition, should be put in the margine (which 
though it be not altogether the same thing to 
that we have in hand, yet it looketh that way) 
but we think he hath not all of his own side his 
favourers, for this conceit. They that are wise 
had rather have their judgements at libertie in 
differences of readings, then to be captivated 
to one, when it may be the other. If they were 
sure that their high priest had all laws shut 
up in his breast, as Paul the second bragged, 
and that he were as free from errour by speciall 
priviledge, as the Dictatours of Rome were made 
by law inviolable, it were another matter; then 
his word were an oracle, his opinion a decision. 
But the eyes of the world are now open, God be 
thanked, and have*been a great while, they finde 
that he is subject to the same affections and in- 
firmities that others L>; that his body is subject 
to wounds, and therefore so much as he proveth; 
not as much as he claimeth, they grant and 
embrace. 
[To BE CONTINUED. | 


Doctor Noel vs. Creeds. 
Ir gives me pleasure to find that Dr. Noel has 
given as public and forcible a testimony against 
creeds, as he ever gave in their favor. He has 
laid his axe to the root of the tree, and asserted 
that the “Head of the Church has long since 
put an end to the business of legislation for the 
Church—But the following extract from a “cir 
cular” published in the Baptist Recorder, Dec. 
13, 1828—fully asserts the Doctor’s resentment 
igainst both creeds and creed makers. 
“ Now, be it ki.own to all advocates of free or 
open communion, that we do most solemnly pro 
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test against all ecclesiastical attempts to prescribe 
terms of communion. The Head of the Church 
has vested no power in any community on earth, 
to make or modify laws or ordinances. To at- 
tempt it, is an impious invasion of his supreme 
royal prerogative. He has long since put an 
end to the business of legislation for the church. 
In the sovereign exercise of his power as King 
of kings, he has prescribed the terms and condi- 
tions on which his people shall have a place in 
his house and a seat at his table. It oe | be 
justly expected of his friends that they will re- 
coive his code entire, with gratitude and sub- 
mission; that they will not arraign his wisdom, 
wound his majesty, and sully his glory, by as- 
cribing imperfection to his plan. Before they 
approach the symbols of his broken body and 
shed blood, it becomes them to wear the simple 
attire of saints, not the gorgeous livery of the 
beast. If neither Moses nor the Elders of Israel 
could change a pin* of the Tabernacle, can 
those living under the new economy open up a 
new way to the Lord’s table and be guiltless? 
The Spirit of inspiration points with unerring 
hand to one way, leading through the sacra- 
mental grave of Jesus. If others venture to 
bridge his grave, in order to reach the eucharis- 
tic banquet, let them see to it. We would have 
you to keep the ordinances as they were once 
delivered, carefully observing the order as well 
asthe manner. To observe them in any other 
order or manner, impairs their sanctity and di- 
vests them of their sacred character.” 


Doctor Noel for “the entire Code.” 

I am as much pleased to find the Doctor advo- 
cating “tthe entire code” or ancient order of 
things, asto see him so nobly and boldly opposed 
to Creedism. Ido not know, indeed, how he un- 
derstands the entire code. But he says that 
Christians should submit with gratitude to be 
governed by the entire code—I wish some of the 
populars would shew us in what page, or chapter 
of the entire code, we shall find a law for monthly 
or quarterly breaking of bread, for Saturday 
meetings for business—for one bishop to four 
churches; for text preaching, &c. &c. &c. now 
in fashion among some Baptists of the modern 
old stamp!! 

“We would have you,” says he, “keep the 
ordinances as they were once delivered, care- 
fully observing the order as well as the manner.” 
This is all I contend for—Now, you bishops of 
the modern old stamp, tell us when was your 
order once delivered: and where!—? Your 
order of worship is to meet once a week, sing 
two or three hymns, hear one sermon on a text, 
such as some you will find in this number, and 
hear a prayer or two—In warm times you shake 
hands too, but in cold times you dispense with 
that also. Let us have the entire code! 





Tue following Constitution of a Church lately 
fell into my hands.—Can any one find fault with 
it?—Eb. 

See next No. page 527, Queries 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 
answers to them by the Editor. PUBLISHER, 
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“The Church at » believing that the 
Church of God in the Gospel, in its covenant, | 
constitution, denomination. doctrine, laws, ordi- | 
nances, offices, duties and privileges, is the only | 
divinely established order of religious society 


* The pins of the old tabernacle were not made of 
hickory. But, really, pins, pilasters, and skins of some 
modern tabernacles in good repute, are all of human con- | 
trivance, ..fter wliat model are tie Baptist tabernacles 
Ep. 








of the modern old stamp constructed? 





}and of Spirit. 
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that now exists in the world; and that al! others 
in reference to it, which differ or are distinguish- 
ed from it, in any of these particulars are 
schismatic, and forbidden; disowns any other 
church covenant than the new covenant in the 
blood of Christ, or any other constitution or 
actual state of the church as of divine appoint- 
ment than that which is built upon the founda- 
tion of the doctrine of the Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone. 

She acknowledges no other bond of church 
union or principle of christian fellowship than 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, love, and obedi- 
ence to him according to the Gospel, and love to 
his people. 

She rejects all human inventions, and sectari- 
an peculiarities, commandments of men in reli- 
gion, and acknowledges no doctrine or ordi- 
nances but those that are revealed in the word 
of God, and which are manifested in the words 
and sentences, facts, statements and connexions 
in which they are made known in the fixed style 
of the Holy Spirit, regarding the word of God 
revealed to the Apostles and Evangelists in the 
New Testament, as the proper expounder and 
interpreter of what is written of Jesus Christ by 
Moses and the Prophets, and in the Psalms in 
the Old Testament. 

She holds Christian fellowship in breaking of 
bread with all the saints of God who have made 
a profession of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and are orderly members of some church, and who 
hold fellowship with the Apostles and Evangel 
ists in what they heard, saw, looked upon, and 
handled of the word of eternal life, and which 
they have declared and written 1 John i. 1, 4. 
and who consider themselves as directly under 
the authority of Jesus Christ as the one Law- 
giver, and the author and finisher of their faith, 
and acknowledge the obligation and duty con- 
scientiously to practice the ordinances and 
duties of the Gospel, as they are, or shall be, 
made known to them in the word of God: being 
confidently assured that schism is a sin, and that 
the Lord Jesus Christ has given no power or au- 
thority to any individual, or association of men, 
to compromise away, or to alter or modify any 
truth in doctrine, ordinance, or duty, to promote 
fellowship or union, and that christian union, 
through the word of the Apostles, by faith in 
Jesus Christ and the government of the perfect 
law of liberty, is the only one practicable for the 
glory of God, the happiness of the saints, and the 
conversion of the world as is evinced in the inter- 
cessory prayer of Jesus Christ, John xvii. 20, 21. 

This church admits none to membership until 
after they have been immersed on a profession 
of their faith into the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. 

Queries—Answered. 

As QUERIEs are getting much in fashion, I have 
resolved to enter them numerically for easy re- 
ference; and shall, whenever a Query is re- 
ceived thatis worthy of solution, distinguish it 
no other way than by adding it to the catalogue. 

Query I. 
What is it to be “ born again?” John iii. 3. 
Answer. The person who first used this figue 


| rative expression was the Saviour of the world. 


And he explained it in the same discourse, (John 
iii.) He represented it as being born of water, 
Every one that is born of wae 
ter and Spirit is born again. But if any one say, 
that being born of water, is a figure, we must 
say, that being born of Spirit, is also a figure — 
We shall, then, hear Paul, Peter, John, and 
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James; and they are the only writers who use 
any words or phrases similar to these. Paul in 
his letter to Titus, (3d chap.) says: “He has 
saved us, not only by works, but through the 
washing of regeneration, and renewing of the 
Holy Spirit.” This is being born of water and 
Spirit. The washing, or bath of regeneration, 
(or immersion) is contradistinguished from the 
renewing of the Holy Spirit. These are joined 
together, and let no man separate them. Peter 
says, ‘* We are born again, or regenerated, not 
of corruptible, but of incorruptible seed, viz. 
through the word of the living God which re- 
mains for ever;”? and this word, he adds, “is the 
gospel.” And John says, * He that believes that 
Jesus is the Messiah, is hegotten by God.°— 
Jaines, in speaking of begetting, says, **Of his 
own will he has impregnated us by the word of 
truth.” This is the whole testimony upon this 
subject. I answer, then, every one who is im- 
mersed in the name of the Lord Jesus, and who 
is renewed in his heart by the Holy Spirit, i 
born again. 
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Query II. 

How can we be assured that this work is ac- 
complished in us? 

Answer. Our immersion into the name of the 
Father, &c. is an act of which we are conscious 
at the time, and which we can remember; and 
our spirit is, when renewed by the Spirit of God, 
also conscious that we love the brethren and 
love God; and we are assured, as John teaches, 
that we have passed from death to life when we 
love the brethren. 

Query LI. 

What foundation from scripture have we to 
believe that we may be assured of our salvation 
or that our sins are forgiven? 

Answer. This is a question of great moment, 
and bears upon the preceding. I answer it thus: 

1. No person can forgive sins but God. 2. No- 
thing can assure us that our sins are forgiven but 
the testimony of God. Now, unless we can have 
the testimony of God that our sins are forgiven, 
we can have no assurance that they are forgiven. 
3. I assert that there is but one action ordained 
or commanded in the New Testament, to which 
God has promised or testified that he will forgive 
oursins. This action is christian immersion.* To 
him that believes and is immersed, God has tes- 
tified or promised salvation, or the forgiveness 
of sins. He has promised pardon through im- 
mersion; and therefore he who believes and is 
immersed, has the testimony of God that his sins 
are forgiven. Paul was assured that his sins 
were forgiven when he came up out of the wa- 
ter—so were the three thousand on Pentecost— 
so were all who believed and were baptized 
in primitive times. Hence they rejoiced, were 
glad, and boasted in God. Hence says John, “1 
have written to you, little children, because your 
sins are forgiven you.” ‘This is the testimo- 
ny of God. Hence said Paul, “forgive one an- 
other, as God, for Christ’s sake, has forgiven 
you.” 

Query IV. 

May we believe that a conviction of forgive- 
ness of sins in this life, is often, or ever, an in- 
stantaneous operation of the spirit; so strong, 
and so clear, as not tu be mistaken by the person 
so operated upon? Or is it more frequently a 
gradual work, by which the whole soul is drawn 
to God? ‘ 

* This is spoken of the salvation of sinners. Immersion 


ia the action for the pardon of sinners; prayer the exercise 
through which erring saints are forgiven. 
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Answer. This question is in the language of 
scholastic theology. Itis anticipated in the pre- 
ceding question and answer; but we shall give 
it a distinct answer. Our convictions are very 
freyuently the result of preconceived opinions, 
But our consciousness of forgiveness is not made 
to proceed from any inward impulses, voices, or 
operations, either instantaneous or gradual, but 
from a surer and more certain foundation—the 
testimony of God addressed to our ears. If ope- 
rations, impulses, or feelings, were to be the ba- 
sis of our conviction, it would be founding the 
most important of all knowledge upon the most 
uncertain of all foundations. “The heart of 
man is deceitful above all things;”? and “ He that 
trusts in his own heart, is a fool.” But in the 
gospel our knowledge ot forgiveness is made to 
depend upon the immutable and tangible promise 
of God. For example, I believe the testimony 
concerning Jesus of Nazareth in the apostolic 
import of it. I then feel myself commanded to 
be immersed for the forgiveness of my sins. I 
arise and obey. I then receive it, and am as- 
sured of it, because God cannot deceive. Thus 
I walk by faith—not by feeling. The belief of 
my forgivene Ss now rests upon the testimony of 
God; and my assurance of its truth and infalli- 
ble certainty, nroduces in me the sense of for- 
giveness, peace, and joy in aholy spirit. Thus 
I have peace with God, which rules in my heart; 
constantly too, for he is faithful who has promised, 

All the darkness, gloom, uncertainty, and con- 
jecture, in the religious community upon this 
subjeci, are the genuine fruits of the popular 
teaching. And so long as the present theories 
and systems are in fashion, it will not, it cannot, 
be any better. But so soon as men are led to 
rely upon the testimony of God instead of their 
own conceits; so soon as they understand and 
believe the ancient gospel, they will begin to ex- 
perience the joys and felicities which were the 
portion of those taught by the apostles. It is 
the ancient gospel which will break down all 
the superstition, schism, and sectarianism in this 
age. It is,as is daily proved tu us, the most 
puissant weapon ever wielded; and, like asharp 
two-edged sword, will cut to pieces all the sec- 
tarianism of christendom, and make infidelity 
stop its mouth and hang its head. 

Query V. 

Can we not be in a state of salvation without 
the conviction that our sins are forgiven? 

Answer. “The state of salvation,” is a curi- 
ous phrase. “The state of matrimony” is equiv- 
alent to “the married state.” The state of sal- 
vation is equivalent to the saved state. Now, 
“‘can we not be in a state of matrimony without 
the conviction that we are married?” | say, No 
—unless we have very bad memories, and no 
conjugal affection. 

Schoolmen have bewildered christendom with 
their reveries upon “a state of salvation,” and “a 
salvable state.” ‘Like priest, like people,” is a 
general truth, with but few exceptions; and, 
therefore, under the present darkness, it is pos- 
sible for persons to be believers in Jesus Christ, 
and yet doubtful whether their sins are forgiven. 
But this is not the only difficulty. There are 
many who conceit that their sins are forgiven, 
without any just foundation. They reason them- 
selves into this opinion. “I feel so and thus; 
but all who feel thus and so, have their sins for- 
given; therefore I have forgiveness.” In many 
instances the delusion is in opposite conclusions 
from the same premises. One fancies himself 


forgiven, and another doubts his forgiveness from 
the very same premises, 


3ut the ancient chris- 
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tians had not to gather the conviction of the par- 
don of their sins from internal sensations or feel- 
ings; but all their happy sensations arose from 
the conviction that they were forgiven. This 
was derived from the divine testimony, the only 
certain foundation on which any man can be- 
lieve or know that his sins are forgiven. 
Query VI. 

Has true faith in Christ these two fruits insep- 
arably attending it—dominion over sin, and con- 
stant peace from a sense of forgiveness? 

Answer. As a sincere or unfe igned belief in 
Jesus Christ is always an operative ‘principle, and 
impels to obedience, they who possess it are not 
under the dominion of sin, nor under a guilty 
conscience. Any beiief that leaves its possessor 
under the guilt and dominion of sin, is a coun- 
terfeit—a dead faith, and worth nothing. 

[The above six queries are from Esse x, Va.— 
signed ** SHELEMIAH.” 

Query VIL. 

Is it, or is it not, through faith in the blood of 
Jesus Christ, that we receive the remission of our 
sins in the act of immersion? 

Answer. I had thought that in my Essays on 
Immersion this point was fully settled. Every 
single blessing, and all blessings collectively, ap- 
pe rtaining to salvation, flow to us from the sacri- 
fice of Jesus the Son of God. The value and 
efficacy of his sacrifice is the very document it- 
self which constitutes the burthen of the tes- 
timony. Belief of this testimony is what im- 
pels usinto the water. Knowing that the effica- 
cy of this blood is to be communicated to our 
consciences in the way which God has pleased 
to appoint, we “stagger not at the promise of 
God,” but flee to the sacred ordinance which 
brings the blood of Jesus in contact with our con- 
sciences. Without knowing and believing this, 
immersion is as empty asa blasted nut. The 
shell is there, but the kernel is wanting. The 
simplic ity of this grac ious provision has sti agger- 
ed many. Can forgiveness, they say, be obtain- 

ed 80 ¢ asily 2 Did they but reflect that the more 
pont and more sensibly it is obtained, the more 
agreeable it is to the nature of the divine favor, 
which always makes the most needed blessings the 
most accessible. Again, as to an equivalent on 
our part, either as to the procurement of the 
blessing or as to a return for it, it is all one what 
that should be. We have nothing, and could 
give nothing. Let the wisest man on earth pre- 
sume to show any thought, word, or action, by 
which, through which, or on account of which, 
a person’s sins are, or might be remitted, and | 
will undertake to show that there is more wis- 
dom, i. e. fitness and propriety in making chris- 
tian immersion that action, than any other.— 
But this always connected with faith in the 
blogd of Jesus Christ, which blood is the only con- 
nderation in the universe worthy of the bestow- 
ment of such blessings upon the childrenof men. 

[This query came from Lexington, 4 ol 

‘Ot four questions from Mount Vernon, Ky. we 
select one, the others being already answ ered 
.n the previous volumes of this work : 

Query VIII. 

Is not baptism by sprinkling or pouring, a valid 
bap’ism, provided the candidate honestly believes 
either ‘s the correct mode from having read the 
Testament? 

“nswer. Put the terms into English, and the 
question destroys itself. Is not immersion by 
sprinkling a real immersion!!! Or put it into 
Greek, and it commits suicide. Is not baptism 
by rantism real baptism? And no honesty in 
danking, will convert one action into another, or 
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make one creature another. 


If [ were honestly 
‘to think that the burning of a heretic was accep- 
table to God, my honesty in thought would not 
make the action acceptable. 

Other Queries on hand will be disposed of in 


their turn. Epiror. 
Essays on Manin his primitive state, and under 

the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Dispens 

sations.—No. VII. 

The Patriarchal Age.—No. III 

As we are left to inference to learn the insti- 
tution of sacrifice; we are made debtors to the 
same source of information for all our knowledge 
of the origin of the priesthood of the patriarchal 
age. It appears that as God raised up, by a spe- 
cial call and designation, the ancient prophets: 
in a similar way he originated and appointed the 
first priest of a public character. Under the ne- 
cessity of circumstances, in the commencement 
of the human family, natural brothers and sis- 
ters entered into the marriage relation. From a 
similar necessity, each person who offered up a 
sacrifice, officiated at the altar. But in process 
of time arrangements, called laws, were made 
for the better accomplishme nt of all the high 


ends of society, both natural and religious. As 
the first intimation of sacrifice is made with a 


reference to the martyrdom of Abel, so the first 
intimation of a public priest, is made with a ref- 
erence to Abraham’s return from the slaughter 
of the kings. Then it was that Melchisedeck, 
king of Salem, and priest of the Most High God, 
carried out his bread and wine to the patriarch 
Abraham, blessed him, and received from him a 
tythe of the spoils of war. That this illustrious 
priest was immediately called, initiated, and or- 
dained by God, is not only to be presumed from 
the circumstances of his appearance in the nar- 
rative of Moses, but it is to be learned from the 
comments of Paul in his letter to the Hebrews. 
There he assures us that Melchisedeck had nei- 
ther predecessor, nor successor, in his office. He 
derived it not by a hereditary right from any an- 
cestor; and his office was not, like that of Aaron, 
to be transmitted by descent to another. Hence 
it was of a dignity superior to that of Aaron, 
which was transferable, and, excepting in the 
case of Aaron, was as hereditary as a family 
name. Melchisedeck was, therefore, invested 
with the office by a special call; and was pub- 
licly recognized by, not oly his cotemporaries 
in general, but by the Patriarch Abraham, as the 
Priest of the Most High God. 

The Greek of Paul in the Hebrews is rather 
paraphrased, than translated by Thompson. But 
yet he gives the sense pretty well. He says, 
“ Melchisedeck w as, in the first place, by the in- 
terpretation of his name, king of righteousness; 
and, in the next place, he was actually king of 
Salem; that is, king of peace; of whose father 
and mother there is no mention, no account of 
descent, nor of the beginning of his days, nor 
the end of his life. But likened to the Son of 
God, he abides a priest continually.” Paul's 
design, as the argument shews, was to exhibit 
the superiority in point of dignity, of the office 
of Melchisedeck to that of Aaron. Roth priests, 
by a divine ccll and investiture, yet differen. in 
order or dignity. The glory of thatof Melchis- 
edeck was, that it was underived ani incommu- 
nicable. Aaron’s call and appointment, were 
equally divine, but his priesthood was to run 
through many persons; each of which was to 
derive it from, and to communicate it to, another 
like himself. Moreover, the ofhce of Melchise 
One 
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nation enly claimed an interest in the office of 
Aaron. But the whole human race had an equal 
interest in that of Melchisedeck. The fact of 
the patriarch Abraham receiving the benediction 
from Melchisedeck, and of Levi and Aaron him- 
self paying tithes to Melchisedeck in the person 
of Abraham, exhibited its superior excellency 
and glory. No period of time, no length of 
years, impaired the dignity or utility of the office 
of Melchisedeck. And the more illustrious fact 
that the glorious high priest of the christian pro- 
fession was constituted according to the order of 
Melchisedeck, and not according to the order of 
Aaron, speaks still more distinctly of the superi- 
or eminence of the office of the king of Salem; 
who wears upon his head, not the diadem alone, 
but the mitre also. He wears the crown and 
stands before the altar. 

That there was a law regulating the rights, 
honors, services, and immunities of Melchise- 
deck is also to be inferred, from the aphorism of 
Paul, who makesa change of the priesthood ne- 
cessarily productive of a “change also of the law. 
“ For,” says he, “the priesthood being changed, 
there is of necessity a change also in the law.” 
This was true in the case of Melchisedeck and 
Aaron, or it was to no purpose to argue the ne- 
cessity of it in the case of Aaron and Christ. 

That priests were common in the patriarchal 
age, may be learned from the fact that all the 
nations of antiquity from the era of Melchise- 
deck, to that of Aaron, had priests. Joseph 
married the daughter of the priest of On. Mo- 
ses married the daughter of the priest of Midian. 
The priests of Egypt t were a numerous class in 
the days of the Pharaohs, Theirland was not 
purchased by Pharaoh, and they had a portion 
assigned them by the king. Young men were 
chosen in Israel to officiate as priests before the 
order of Levi was set apart. All of which facts 
go to show that priests were appointed in all the 
ancient nations before the Aaronic order was in- 
stituted. Indeed we find not only Abel, but No- 
ah, Abraham, Abimelech, Laban, Isaac, and 
Jacob officiating at the altar, and performing 
the office of priests in the patriarchal age. So 
that all the nations must have derived this office 
and custom from those favored with divine com- 
munications, Notwithstanding that the patri- 
archs all officiated at the altar, yet in the calland 
investiture of Melcuaisedeck, there 
liarity 
that age. 
vated in dignity above all who officiated at the 
altar, above all the patriarchs who offered vic- 
tims, as Aaron was above all the priests of the 
house of Levi. 

But we are not to view the office of the priest- 
hood of the patriarchal age as exclusively re- 
stricted to the duties of the altar. Intercession 
and benediction were essential parts of the ser- 
vices which they rendered their cotemporaries. 
Thus Abraham intercedes for Sodom with a 
familiarity and a perseverance which could not 
have arisen from any other reason or cause than 
a consciousness that in consequence of a divine 
appointment he had more power with God than 
ordinary men. For the same reason Melchise- 
deck presumed to bless Abraham; and as Paul 
argues, beyond all contradiction the inferior 
blessed by the superior. For this reason also the 
other patriarchs who were, like Isaac, the first 
born; or who, like Jacob, had bought the rights 
of primogeniture, acted as the priests of the fa- 
mily and blessed their offspring and households. 
It was irngement of this honour and 
nade Esau appear so wicked in 
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selling his birthrigat for a single mess of pot- 
tage. 

‘A word or two more and we dismiss the priest. 
hood of the patriarchal age. The origin of thie 
divine institution is to be found in the fact that 
no sinful man can have access to God but 
through a Mediator. This lesson was taught in 
every age of the world; and no religious institu- 
tion, divinely established, has appeared, in which 
the office of a Mediator was not the most promi- 
nent part. We see the first religious actions 
performed on earth were at the altar. But there 
never would have been priest, victim, nor inter- 
cessor, had it been compatible for a friendly cor- 
respondence to have subsisted on any other terms 
between the Holy One who inhabits eternity, and 
sinful mortals. No man ever could, ever did, or 
ever will, find access to God, and acceptance 
with him, but through a Mediator. No prayers, 
no intercessions, no “religious services, can avail 
to any purpose, "unless this necessity be known 
and regarded. It was pure benevolence on the 
part of Heaven which first disclosed the secret, 
originated the practice, and through it commu- 
nicated blessings to men. It was from the plain- 
ness of this necessity that all the worshippers of 
God, in the first age of the world, so universally 
and so readily embraced this gracious provision; 
and from the pious fathers of all the nations i: 
became as universal as the whole human race. 
Hence amongst all people, however rude and 
barbarous, however civilized and polished, we 
find mediators, altars, and sacrifices. This uni- 
versal usage, as ancient as the remotest annals 
of the world, presents to the philosophic mind a 
stupendous monument in favor of supernatural 
revelation; which, like a rock in the midst of 
the ocean, proves that there isa bottom to the 
mighty deep, and that so firm as not to be sha- 
ken by winds or waves, how turbulent and bois- 
terous soever. How vain, then, the expectation 
of the Deist, who, while he admits the truth of 
one God, expects to come into his presence with- 
out the intervention of sacrifice, altar, or priest 
But of this more fully hereafter, when we come 
in contact with the Sceptics EpITor. 
Difference between Immersing in the name, and 

Immersing into the name of the Father, S-n. and 

Holy Spirit; Being part of a Note in the Ap- 

pendix to the second Edition of the New Trans- 

lation. 

“Now I am not desirous of diminishing the 
difference of meaning between immersing a per- 
son in the name of the Father, and into the name 
of the Father. They are quite different ideas. 
But it will be asked, Is this a correct translation? 
To which I answer most undoubtedly it is. For 
the preposition s¢ is that used in this place, and 
not », By what inadvertency the King’s trans- 
lators gave it in instead of tnéo in this passage, 
and elsewhere gave it into when speaking of the 
same ordinance, I presume not tosay. But they 
have been followed by most of the modern trans- 
lators, and with them they translate it inéo in 
other places where it occurs, in relation to this 
institution: For example—1 Cor. xii. 13. For by 
one spirit we are all immersed into one body; 
Rom. vi. 3. Dont you know that so many of vou 
as were immersed into Christ, were immersed 
into his death? Gal. iii.27. As many of you 
as have been immersed into Christ, have put on 
Christ. Now for the same reason they ought tc 
have rendered the following passages the same 


way. els viii. 16. Only they were immersea 
into the name of the Lord Jesus, xix. 3. Inte 
vhat were you then immersed? When they 
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heard this they were immersed into the name 
of the Lord Jesus. 1 Cor. 1,13. Were youim- 
mersed into the name of Paul? Lest any should 
say, I had immersed into my own name. | Cor. 
x. 1. Our Fathers were all immersed into Moses 
in the cloud and in the sea. Now in all these 
places it is us, The contrast between sus. and 
« is clearly marked in the last quotation. time 4 
were immersed into Moses—not into the cloud, 
and into the sea, but in the cloud, and in the sea. 
To be immersed into Moses is one thing, and in 
the sea is another. To be immersed into the 
name of the Father, and in the name of the 
Father are just as distinct. “Tn the name” is 
equivalent to “ by the authority of.” In the name 
of the king, or commonwealth, is by the authority 
of the king or commonwealth. Now the question 
is, Did the Saviour mean that disciples were to 
be immersed by the authority of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit? If by the authority of the 
Father, for what purpose were they immersed? 
The authority by which any action is done is one 
thing, and the object for which it is done is 
another. None who can discriminate, can think 
that it is one and the same thing to be immersed 
in the name of the Lord, and to be immersed 
into the name of the Lord Jesus. The former 
denotes the authority by which the action is per- 
formed—the latter the object for which it is 
performed. Persons are said to enter into mat- 
rimony, to enter into an alliance, to go into debt, 
to run into danger. 
the name of the Lord Jesus was a form of speech 
in ancient usage as familiar and significant as 
any of the preceding. And when we analyze 
these expressions, we find they all import that 
the persons are either under the obligations or 
influence of those things into which they are 
said to enter, or into which they are introduced. 
Hence those immersed into one body, were under 
the influences and obligations of that body. 
Those immersed into Moses, assumed Moses as 
their lawgiver, guide, and protecter, and risked 
every thing upon his authority, wisdom, power, 
and goodness. Those who were immersed into 
Christ, put him on, or acknowledged his authority 
and laws, and were governed by his will: and 
those who were immersed into the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, regarded the Father 
as the fountain of all authority—the Son as the 
only Saviour—and the Holy Spirit as the only 
advocate of the truth, and teacher of christianity. 
Hence such persons as were immersed into the 
name of the Father, acknowledged him as the 
only living and true God—Jesus Christ, as his 
only begotten, Son, the Saviour of the world— 
and the Holy Spirit as the only successful advo- 
cate of the truth of christianity upon earth. Pa- 
gans, therefore, when immersed into the name 
of the Father, &c. renounced all the names that 
were worshipped by the Pagan world—all the 
saviours in which the Gentiles trusted; and all 
the inspiration and philosophy of which the hea- 
then boasted. A woman, when she enters into 
matrimnony, assumes the name of her husband, 
acknowledges him as her Lord and master, sub- 
mits to his will, and looks to him for protection 
and support. Just so they who are immersed 
into the name of Christ, assume his name, ac- 
knowledge him as Lord and Master, and look to 
him for support and protection. This view of the 
matter made Paul thank God when the christians 
of Corinth were assuming different names, (one 
the name of Paul, and another the name of Apol- 
los, &c.) that he had immersed few or none of 
them, lest the report should get abroad that he 
nad iminersed them into his own name. 





Now to be immersed into | 
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“But as this criticism is already too long, we 
shall only add that it would be quite anomalous 
to suppose that the command in the commission 
to muke disciples, immersing them into the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, means by 
the authority of. There is not one solitary ex- 
ample of the sort in all the oracles. Nothing is 
commanded to be done by the authority of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. In the antecedent 
economy the supreme authority was in the name 
of the Father. In the present economy the 
supreme authority is in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. But in no economy (for it is contrary 
to the genius of every economy) is the name 
of the Holy Spirit used as authoritative. No- 
thing was ever commanded to be done in the 
name, or by the authority of the Holy Spirit. 
When we speak of authority here, it is not the 
authority of a teacher, but the authority of a 
governor or lawgiver—a king or ruler. There 
1s one sort of authority of which the Holy Spirit 
is possessed; and that is, to take the things of 
Christ and reveal them to us. His authority as 
a teacher we cheerfully submit to, but we speak 
here ot the gubernatorial authority, the authority 
which a governor possesses. Invested with this 
authority, the Lord Jesus, in conjunction with 
his Father, sent the Holy Spirit to advocate his 
cause. The Father never gave the power of 
judging to the Holy Spirit. This he has given 
into the hands of the Lord Jesus. The Lord 
Messiah shall judge the world, and therefore by 
his authority all things are to be done in his 
kingdom. When Peter ordered the Gentiles to 
be immersed, he did it by the authority of the 
Lord Jesus. He says, “In the name of the Lord 
immerse them.” Here it is, ev cvezals, and not 
#16 10 vows, And it is by the authority of the Lord 
| Jesus, or in the name of the Lord, that persons 
are to be immersed into the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. The great importance of 
the matters involved in this criticism will bea 
sufficient apology for the length of it. Indeed I 
scarcely know any criticism upon a single sylla- 
ble, of so much importance, in all the range of 
my conceptions, as this one.” 








President Edwards, on Fuifiluang Engagements 
and Paying Debts 
“ Thou shalt not steal,” — Decalogue. 

—* Tey violate this command, in withhold- 
ing what belongs to their neighbour, when they 
are not faithful in any business which they have 
undertaken to do for their neighbour. If their 
neighbour has hired them to labor for him fora 
certain time, and they be not careful well to 
husband the time; if they be hired to day’s 
labor, and be not careful to improve the day, as 
they have reason to think he who hired them 
justly expected of them; or if they be hired to 
accomplish such a piece of work, and be not 
careful to do it well, but do it slightly, do it not 
as if it were for themselves, or as they would 
have others do for them, when they in like man- 
ner intrust them with any business of theirs; or 
if they be intrusted with any particular affair, 
which they undertake, but use not that care, 
contrivance, and diligence, to manage it so as 
will be to the advantage of him who intrusts 
them, and as they would manage it, or would 
insist that it should be managed, if the affair 
were their own; in all these cases they unjustly 
withhold what belongs to their neighbor. 

“% Another way in which men unjustly with- 
hold what is their neighbor’s, is in neglecting to 
| pay their debts. Sometimes this happens be- 
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eause they run so far into debt that they cannot 
reasonably hope to be able to pay their debts; 
and this they do, either through pride and affec- 
tation of living above their circumstances, or 
through a grasping, covetous disposition, or some 
other corrupt principle. Sometimes they neglect 
to pay their debts from carelessness of spirit | 
about it, little concerning themselves whether | 
they are paid or not, taking no care to go to their | 


creditor’s, or to send to him; and if they see him 
fr ym time to time, they say nothing about their 

bts. Sometimes they neglect to pay their | 
debts because it would put them to some incon- | 
venience. The reason why they do it not, is not | 
because they cannot do it, but because the y can- 
not do it so conveniently ‘a8 they desire; and so | 
they rather choose to put their creditor to incon- 
venience by being without what properly be- 
longs to him, than to put themselves to inconve- 
nience by being without what does not belong to 
them, and what they have no right to detain. In 
any of these cases, they unjustly usurp the prop- 
erty of their ne ighbor. 

**Sometimes persons have that by them with 
which they could pay their debts if they would; 
but they want to lay out their money for some- 
thing else, to buy gay clothing for their children, 
or to advance their estates 8, or for some such end. 
They have other designs in hand, which must 
fail if they pay their ‘debts. When men thus 
witnhold what is due, they unjustly usurp what 
1s not their own. Sometimes they neglect to| 
pay their debts, and their excuse for it is, that | 
their creditor does not need it; that he hasa| 
plentiful estate, and can well bear to lie out of 
his money. But if the creditor be ever so rich, that 
gives no right to the debtor to withhold from him | 
that which belongs to him. If it be due,it ought to 
be paid; for that is the very notion‘of its being 
due. It is no more lawful to withhold from a 
man what is his due, without his consent, be- | 
cause he is rich and able to do without it, than | 
itis lawful to steal from a man because he is| 
tich and able to bear the loss.” [Wholesome 
doctrine. ] 





No. 8.] Marcu 2, 1829. 
Election.—No. I. 


Our readers will recollect that in some of the | 
previous volumes of this work we promised them 
a disquisition upon Election, Other matters 
pressing upon us we have delayed till now, and 
should probably have delayed still longer, had 
not a brother, much esteemed both on account 
of his clear and comprehensive views of the 
whole Institution of Heaven, and for his zeal 
and labors in the ancient gospel—made us a vis- 
it, and volunteered an essay or two on this sub- 
ject. Our agreement in sentiment and views 
of the christian religion being so exact in all 
matters hitherto discussed, I fear not to answer 
for him on this subject. If any ambiguity should, 
in the apprehension of our numerous readers, 
still rest upon the subject, I promise to elucidate 
this topic at full length. In the mean time I give 
place to him, as other matters now engross my 
attention. Epiror. 

% Migrati Coloni.” 

Wuen the apostles preached the gospel they 
gave commandment to the discipled to retain 
it as it had been delivered to them, anathema- 
tizing man and angel who should dare to disor- 
der, alter, or corrupt it. The whole New Tes- 
tament was written either to establish or defend 
it, or to detach it from the corruptions of Jews 
and Geutiles, to whom it was either a stumbling 
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block or an institution of manifest foolishness 

The Epistle to the Galatians is directed against 
the corruptions of the former, who, under the 
mask of an affected zeal for the law of Moses, 
eagerly desired, like some modern zealots, to su- 
peradd it as “a rule of life.” But “if I or an 
angel,” says the Apostle, “ preach any thing else 
to you for gospel, let him be accursed,” and he 
repeats the anathema. The four Evangelists 
the great’ bulwarks of christianity, are for the 
purpose of supporting its reality on the principle 
of the conformity of its author’s birth, life, offices, 
death, resurrection, and glorification to the pre- 
dictions of the ancient oracles and the great 
power of God. The Acts are a history of its 
publication; and as there were not wanting 
among the Greeks those who sufficiently abhor- 
red the re surrection, the reader will find this 
part of the gospel abundantly defended and il 
lustrated in the 15th chapter of Ist Corinthians 
Besides perverting and maiming the glad tidings, 
some would have circumscribed its entire influ- 
ence to the Jewish nation, and “forbid it to be 
preached to the Gentiles.” 

The gospel proposes three things as the sub- 
stance of the glad tidings to mankind—the re- 
mission of sins, the Holy Spirit, and eternal life; 
and the apostles every where, in conformity 
with their mission, plead for reformation towards 
God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, as the 
state of mind adapted to the reception of these 
inestimable blessings. In the proclamation of 
the gospel, therefore, these high matters were 
ordered thus—faith, reformation, baptism for the 
remission of sins, the Holy Spirit, and eternal 
life; but how this order has been deranged, 
some things added, some subtracted, and others 
changed, must be manifest to all who know, 
and, alas! who does not know this, that even 
now whole bodies of worshippers deny the re- 
surrection of the body; some would, to this day, 
superadd the law as ‘a rule of life;” others de- 
ny the gift of a Holy Spirit; the Socinians total- 
ly object to the sacrifice; and almost all who do 
embrace it reject nevertheless the remission of 
sins in baptism, which the sacrifice has so great- 
ly secured to all who believe and reform. 

Some have substituted sprinkling, some the 
mourning bench, for the baptism of remission; 
and even those who most of all affect to be or- 
thodox, publicly preach in direct contradiction 
to God’s most universal commandment, that a 
man can neither believe nor repent; they pub- 
lish that faith comes by the Spirit, and not by 
the word, “thus making the word of God of 
non-effect,”” and contradicting the apostles, who 
every where speak of the Spirit as a “Spirit of 
promise” to those who should receive the gos- 
pel. Others will immerse, but not for the re- 
mission of sins; and others preach the gospel 
maimed, disordered, changed, and corrupted, in 
connexion with a scholastic election, which not 
only retards the progress of the glad tidings, but 
opposes itself to christian election—to political 
election—to all rational ideas of election, and 
causes the entire gospel to stink in the estima- 
tion of all unprejudiced men. 

The Apostles never preached election w 
unconverted people as the Calvinists do; and 
the disciples themselves were never spoken 
to on this matter as persons who had believed, 
because they were elect, but rather as those who 
were elected because they had believed—* for 
merly you were not a people, but now you are 
the people of God;”? “you are an elect race; 
“ make your calling and oe sure.” After 
pre aching the ancient gospel for a long time, ] 
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am finally convinced nothing, not even the gross- 
est immorality, is so much opposed to its pro- 
gress, as the scholastic election, which, indeed, 
.s just the old fatalism of the Greeks and Romans. 
Every election necessarily suggests to us six 
things—the elector or electors—the person or 
persons € lected—the principle on which the elec- 
tion proceeds—the ends to be accomplished by it 
—when the election commenced, and when it 
shall cease. Let us a at the scripture elec- 
tion, inthis order; and, first, in regard to the 
elector. No one, [ presume, will dispute that 
God is He. 2d. As for the person or persons 
elected, I would just observe, in accordance with 
the ancient oracles, that, although there were in 
the world previous to the days of Abraham, and 
even during the life of that patriarch, many who 
feared God and wrought righteousness; yet till 
then none but he ever worship ped the true God 
in the character of an elect person. Elect and 
election are words which do not occurin scrip- 
ture with a reference to any who lived before 
Abraham; previously there were no elect head, 
no elect body, no elect principles, no ends to be 
accomplished by an elect institution; and there- 
fore the scriptures speak of none of his contem- 
poraries as they speak of Abraham: * Thou art 
the God who didst choose (i. e.elect) Abraham.” 
This patriarch, therefore, is positively and scrip- 
turally the first elect person mentioned in the 
divine oracles; consequently the history of the 
doctrine of election commences with the fact of 
God’s having chosen, for general and magnani- 
mous purposes, this ancient worthy. But the 
choice of Abraham was accompanied with the 
following promise, which at once reflected the 
highest praise on God and honor on the patri- 
arch: “In you and in your seed shall all the na- 
tions of the earth be blessed.”” Now the Apos- 
tle, in Galatians iii. says, “The seed is Christ.” 
Substituting, therefore the definition for the term 
itself, then the promise would read, “In you 
and in Jesus Christ, or the Messiah, shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed.” God here, 
then, has set forth two persons in which a man 
may certainly be blessed: for let it be attentively 
noticed thatit is in Abraham and Christ, not out 
of them, that the blessing is to be obtained.— 
Christ and Abraham only are here represented 
as being strictly and primarily elect persons; for 
it is said of Christ, ** Behold my elect.” All 
other persons must be found in them before they 
are elect, and as a person can be related to A- 
braham and Christ only in one of two ways, i. e, 
by flesh or faith, it follows that if any one, from 
the patriarch’s time to the present, would enjoy 
the blessing of an elect person or worshipper of 
the true God, he must be a child of Abraham. 
By one or both of these principles he must be a 
Jew or a Christian. Paiute. 





Preface of the King’s Translators. 
[Continued from page 518.] 

- —* ANOTHER thing we think good to admon- 
isn thee of (gentle reader) that we have not tied 
our selves to an uniformity of phrasing or to an 
identitie of words, as some peradventure would 
wish that we had done, because they observe, 
that some learned men somewhere, have been as 
exact as they could that way. Truly, that we 
inight not vary from the sense of that which we 
liad translated before, if the word signified the 
same thing in both places (for there be some 
words that be not of the same sense every where) 
we were especially carefull, and made a con- 
science according to our duty. But that we 


should express the same notion in the same pars! 
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ticular word; as for example, if we translate the 
Hebrew or Greek word once by purpose, never te 
call it intent; if one where journeying, never tras 
velling ; if one where think, never suppose; if one 
where pain, never ache; if one where joy, nevet 
gladnesse, &c. Thus to mince the matter, we 
thought to savour more of curiosity then of wis 
dome, and that rather it would breed scorn in the 
Atheist, then bring profit to the godly reader, 
For is the kingdom of God become words or 
syllables? why should we be in bondage to them 
if we may be free? use one precisely, when we 
may use another =o |2sse fit, as commodious- 
ly? A godly Father in the primitive time 
showed himself greatly moved, that one of 
newfanglednesse called xpuéx1ov, cxsurovs, though 
the difference be little or none; and another 
reporteth that he was abused for turning cu- 
curbita (to which reading the people had been 
used) into hedera. Now if this happen ix better 
times, and upon so small occasions, we might 
justly fear hard censure, if generally we should 
make verball and unnecessary changings. We 
might also be charged (by scoffers) with some 
unequall dealing towards a great number of 
oma English words. For as it is written of a 
certain great philosopher, that he should say, 
that those logs were happy that were made 
images to be worshipped; for their fellows, as 
good as they, lay for blocks behind the fire; so if 
we should say, as it were, unto certain words, 
Stand up higher, have a place in the Bible al- 
wayes; and to others of like quality, Get ye 
hence, be banished for ever; we might be taxed 
peradventure with S. James his words; namely, 
To be partiall our selves, and judges of evil thoughts 
Add hereunto, that nicenesse in words was al- 
wayes counted the next step to trifling, and so 
was to be curious about names too; also that we 
cannot follow a better pattern for elocution than 
God himself; therefore he using divers words, 
in his holy writ, and indifferently for one thing 
in nature: we, if we will not be superstitious, 
may use the same libertie in our English versions 
out of Hebrew and Greek, for that copie or store 
that he hath given us. Lastly, we have on the 
one side avoided the scrupulositie of the Puri- 
tanes, who leave the old ecclesiasticall words, 
and betake them to other, as when they put 
washing for baptisme, and congregation instead of 
church ; as also on the other side, we have shun- 
ned the obscurity of the Papists, in their asymes, 
tunike, rationall, holocausts, prepuce, pasche, and 
a number of such like, whereof their late trans- 
lation is full, and that of purpose to darken the 
sense; that since they must needs translate the 
Bible, vet by the language thereof, it may be 
kept from being understood. But we desire 
that the Scripture may speak like itself, as in 
the language of Canaan, that it may be under- 
stood even of the very vulgar. 

Many other things we might give thee warning 
of (gentle reader) if we had not exceeded the 
measure of a preface already. It remaineth that 
we commend thee to God, and to the Spirit of 
his grace, which is able to build further than we 
can ask or think. He removeth the scales from 
our eyes, the vail from our hearts, opening our 
wits that we may understand his word, enlarg- 
ing our hearts, yea correcting our affections, that 
we may love it above gold and silver, yea that 
we may love it tothe end. Ye are brought un- 
to fountains of living water which ye digged not; 
do not cast earth into them with the Philistines, 
neither preferre broken pits before them with the 
wicked Jews. Others have laboured, and you 
may enter into their labours. O receive not so 

es 








great things in vain; O despise not so great sal- 
vation. Be not like swine to tread under foot so 
precious things, neither yet like dogs to tear and 
abuse holy things. Say not to our ‘Saviour with 
the Gergesitcs, “Depart out of our coasts; neither 








yet with Esau, sell your birthright for a messe of 
pottag re. If light be come into the world, love 
not darknesse more then light: if food, if clothing 
be offered, go noi naked, starve not yourselves. 
Remember the advice of Nazianzen, It is a griev- 
ous thing (or dangerous) to neglect a great fair, 
and to seek to make markets afterwards: also th 
encouragement of S. Chrysostome, Jt ts altogeth- 





er impossible, that he that is sober (and wate 
should at any time be neglected: lastly, the admo- 
‘ing of St. Augustine, They that 


mena 


nition and 
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hful) | 


despise Gods will inviting them, shall feel Gods | 


geance of. them. It is a fearfull 
1e hands of the living God; 


will taking ven 
thing to tall into 


tut a blessed thing it is, and 


will bring us to ever- | 


lasting blessednesse in the end, when God speak- 
eth unto us, to hearken; when he setteth his | 
word before us, to reade it; when he stretcheth 
out his hand and calleth, to answer, Here am I, 
here are we to do thy will, O God. »The Lord 
work a care and conscience in us to know him 

and serve him, that we may be acknowledged 
of him at the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

to whom with the Holy Ghost, be all praise and 
thanksgiving. Amen. 


Dialogue between the Editor of the Christian Bap- 
tist and Adelphos. 

Adel.—Anv so, Mr. Editor, like the rest of 
your brethren, you report the revivals, but say 
nothing of the declensions: you tell of the con- 
versions, but are mute concerning the apostacies! 
s this fair play with the public? 

Ed.—Have there been any remarkable apos- 
tacies? I have not seen nor heard it announced, 
and why should I be culpable in omitting to re- 
chat which has not been reported to me? 
Or do you expect that I must, like many others 
in the at news, manufacture a supply 
for the Athenian taste of the times? 

Adel.—Apostacies! Yes! Your correspon- 
dents are certainly remiss or unfaithful if they 


so 


port 


sence of 





do not inform you of them. I have heard of 
many in my late tour through Ohio and Ken-| 
tucky. In one single day nine of the new con- 


verts in Cincinnati were thrown over the fence; 
and I can’t enumerate how many twos, 


my travels, in the train of these great excite- 
ments. 
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the sacred desk or by the fireside, unread or un- 
heard, it was impossible for it to have any thing 
to do in most of these conversions. But there 
are other spirits besides the Spirit of Ged, which 
convert men, if I may believe either the bible or 
the Christian Baptist. 

Ed.—You are certainly 
formed about this matter. ForI know many of 
the actors in these great excitements* and I 
know that they are men mighty and eloquent in 
the scriptures, and that they would not give a 
bean for any conversion not proceeding from the 
knowledge and belief of the gospel. I think 
some enemy has prejudiced your mind against 
this work and these workmen, and has exagger- 
ated the apostacies. I was so doubtful of these 
conversions, that when I visited the Mahoning 
Association last August, I was asking every per- 
son who could inform me both of the means em- 
ployed in the great conversions in that quarter, 
and also of the behavior of the converts. I was 
also particular in inquiring about the apostacies, 
and found that they were free from these excep- 
tions, and that in about one thousand conver- 
sions in one year, in that district of country, not 
more than six or seven individuals had turned 
away from the holy commandment. But, in- 
deed, the gospel was clearly and fully proclaimed 
with its evidences, its glorious and awful sanc- 
tions; and the disciples were as remarkable for 
their knowledge as for their zeal. Farther than 
this I cannot say from observation, for I have 
been pretty much confined at home during the 
past year. 

Adel.—Of your Western Reserve preachers 
and people I know nothing. I heard, indeed, 
that their procedure was unlike any other that 
had ever happened in that country. But I must 
claim the right of affirming what | do know, and 
of declaring what I have seen. And I am 
sured that it was neither the word nor Spirit of 
God that converted many of those reported ca- 
ses in the vicinities through which I have passed. 
Nay, did you not see it announced in the Baptist 
Recorder, that “very little teaching or preaching 
from the word was engaged in, in the great re- 
vivals about Georgetown and Frankfort, Ky.” 
This isa speaking fact; and I am pretty well 
acquainted with the managements there. Sing- 


mistaken or misin- 


as 


'ing, shaking of hands, and now and then an 


and | 
; : Fup) 
threes, and fives, and sevens, I have met with in 


As Morgan says in his * Illustrations | 


of Masonry”—(I mean Morgan the martyr)— | 


“ many of the initiated never revisit the Lodge :” 
so many of these converts mix immediately with 
the world, and indeed before they were well 
separated ‘hom it. 

Ed.—This I am sorry to hear, for the sake of 
the apostates and for the sake of those who are 
spectators standing all the day idle. But still I 
hope these are but as a few grains of chaff in 
many bushels of wheat. 

Adel.—Would to Heaven that were all! But 
I rather fear the real converts are like a few 
grains of wheat in many bushels of chaff! In- 
deed how can it be otherwise? What converted 
them? It was, I fear, neither the word nor 
Spirit of God. As for the word of God, they 
heard little or nothing of it and if the popular 
doctrine be true, that the Spirit accompanies the 
word, | am sure the Spirit could not convert 


them: for there was no word preached for it to 
And unless the Spirit « accomp anies 
nakes it operate like a charm in 


acco npany 
he bibl and 1 








inflammatory exhortation taking hold of the ani- 
mal frame, more than the intellectual man, did 
more than all that Paul, Apollos, or Cephas said, 


to bring them in scores into the water. Yes, 
have known an Indian carried by a brother 


preacher from the Great Crossings to Frankfort, 
to be the proximate cause of many conversions. 

Ed.—Stop, friend Adelphos. Have they got 
Indians yet in Kentucky? Tell me how can 
this be—An Indian the means of converting the 
citizens of Frankfort! You certainly proceed too 
fast. Like Nicodemus I must exclaim, How can 
this be? 

Adel.—Indeed you are considered, Mr. Editor, 
very much like Nicodemus, by the regenerated. 
You are said to be as ignorant of the new birth 
as was the great Rabbi Nicodemus. I will ex- 
plain this Indian affair, and by this means you 
may be instructed more perfectly in the new 
birth. There area few domesticated Indians 
in the neighborhood of Georgetown, Ky., who 
are a training there for God and their country- 
men. Some of these have been converted in the 
late revival; and our brother of Oakley, who has 
been the hero of two or three great revivals, in 
order to produce a good effect in Frankfort, had 
one Indians and a few of the finest and 
66 


of these 
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.oudest singers of the new converts at the Great 
Crossings, conveyed to the seat of government. 
A big meeting was appointed. A brother J. A. 
Butler made a sermon. The Doctor gave out a 
hymn. A verse or two was sung. In this op- 
ortune moment, by preconcert or otherwise, the 
adie arose—stretched out, like Ethiopia, his 
red hands to the good citizens of Frankfort. 
This set them allon fire. The flame was not ex- 
tinguished from Friday evening till Monday 
morning. It was a glorious season! Singing, 
shaking of hands, and praying, with some ap- 
peals to the passions, were the order of the day, 
and of the néght too, until the animal passions 
began to lag. Now, Mr. Editor, was this the 
ancient order of converting men to God? Or is 
this the way the kingdom of Jesus is to be built 
up in the world? If so, why not pursue this 
game course? Why are not our meeting houses 
built with “ anxious seats” in them, and “ big 
meetings” kept up, and all this shaking of hands, 
shouting, a singing, in continual operation? 
Or are there times tor converting folks, and a 
time for not converting them? For my part I 
am conscious it is all a work of human contriv- 
ance and management from first to last. And 
I can tell a story about the commencement of it 
that must convince all. It was brother Nathan 
Hall, of Lexington, a good Presbyterian, that be- 
gan the whole affair, as I will tell you. 

Ed.—Stop, my friend, for a few moments, and 
tell me if you judge that all excitements and re- 
vivals are similar to that which you have been 
describing. For my part I must tell you that I 
do not think so. The magicians I know could 
work miracles in the eyes of the Egyptians as 
well as Moses. But still I contend that Moses 
wrought miracles by the finger of God. 

Adel.—As you interrupted me, I need scarce- 
ly beg pardon for interrupting you. “ The magi- 
cians could work miracles,” you say. Well, that 
is just tomy point. And so can our christian 
magicians work miracles too, and I have seen 
many of them. 

Ed.—I will not dispute this point with you, for 
I must always yield to evidence. But remember 
Moses wrought miracles by the finger of God. 

Adel.—Yes, but this is hardly to the point; 
and as you are a scripturean, you know that 
there were many magicians and one Moses. 
Jannes and Jambres, and many others of less 
fame, beguiled the Egyptians, and discredited 
the mission of Moses; and these revival making 
spirits were determined to discredit your preten- 
sions toa Restorer. But I can make this matter 
plain if you will let metell mv story out about how 
this machine was put iv reaon. I was telling 
you that brother Hall o: Lexington, and brother 
M’Farland of Paris, 

Ed.—Well, well, I can never infer a general 
principle or conclusion from a particular; for if 
I have not forgot all my logic, particulars are 
contained in generals, and can be inferred from 
them; but generals are not contained in particu- 
lars, and cannot be inferred from them. But 
without guing into the detail, I must admit that 
your first position is a pretty plausible one—that 
many of those who fall away are neither con- 
verted by the word or Spirit of God. 

Adel.—If you will not hear my recital now, 
will you hear a sermon which I heard preached 

" ‘or a specimen? 

Ed.—If it bears upon the subject; for 1 wish 
keep to one point at a time. 

44el.—-It will bear upon the subject so far as 
» show what sort of a word it is which the Spirit 
“ust accompany, if it accompanies all, or most 
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of our called and missioned divines. My friend, 
the preacher is very zealous; and you might as 
well persuade some folks that Paul was not com- 
missioned from Heaven, as that he is not. His 
text was, “Pauls Shipwreck.” His method was 
to show— 

1. That the ship was the gospel, and exhibited 
its essential doctrines. 

2. The escape of the mariners and prisoners 
denoted the salvation of the elect. 

In the illustration of the first head he demon- 
strated the following particulars :— 

1. The three masts denoted the three persons 
in one Divinity, because the three masts made 
but one ship. 

2. The prow denoted the divinity of the Sa- 
viour, and the stern his humanity—their union, 
the union of the two natures. 

3. The two seas meeting upon the ship, denot- 
ed the wrath of God and the malice of the De- 
vil, concentrating upon the Saviour in his last 
scene. 

4. The hinder part of the ship breaking, rep- 
resented the weakness and death of the human- 
ity of the Saviour. 

5. Their throwing overboard the tackling of 
the ship, denoted saints renouncing all their own 
works. 

In the demonstration of the second head, he 
showed— 

Ist. That the saints by taking hold of Christ, 
as the sailors and prisoners took hold of the plank 
and broken pieces of the ship, kept themselves 
from sinking under trials. 

2d. Their swimming safe to land, denoted tho 
sure and certain perseverance of all the saints. 

3d. Their all getting safe to shore, proves the 
ultimate salvation of all the elect. And, 

4th. Paul’s behaviour during the scene of the 
shipwreck, denoted the use of gospel preachers, 
in aiding, directing, and encouraging the elect in 
the way of salvation. 

Ed.—Is this fiction or reality? 

Adel.—It is as true as preaching, and truer 
than the half of that. 

Ed.—Have you neither added nor diminished? 

Adel.—I have diminished; for he spiritualized 
many other occurrences which [ cannot now re- 
cal. 

Ed.—And how was it received by the hear- 
ers? 

Adel.—It was well received; and the preacher 
praised, both for his profound knowledge of the 
spiritual sense of scripture, and extolled for his 
genuine orthodoxy. 

Ed.—Well, I am sure none could be converted 
by such preaching. 

Adel.—One would think so; but if you had 
heard them sigh and scream when he told of the 
lashings of the storm upon tle dear Saviour, and 
of the breaking up of the stern, you would have 
thought they were well nigh converted. 

—From such converts, and such conver- 
sions, may the good Lord deliver the church! 

Adel.—From this prayer I caunct withhold my 
Amen. I have something more to add, but must 
defer it for the present. 





Queries—Ansiered. 


“Open Communion.” 


Query IX. Have you any objection to the 
Constitution of a Church, published in your last 
number? (page 519.) 

Answer—I have. 1 object to both matter and 
form. This Constitution or Coverant, besides 
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other minor matters, is objectionable because it 
admits an unimmersed person to all the ordinan- 
ces of the christian community or congregation, 
as an occasional member; and yet refuses to 
receive sucii as regular and constant mem- 


bers. I know of no scriptural authority for 
such a discrimination. It is arbitrary and un-| 
reasonable. If I can admit an unimmersed per- | 


son once a-month for a year to all social ordin- 
ances, I can for life or good behaviour, When 
I say, [ can do so, I mean that all precepts, pre- 
cedents, and scriptural reasons, authorize such a | 
course. 

But I object to making ita rule, in any case, | 
to rec ive unimmersed persons to church ordin- 
ances :— 

Ist. Because it is no where commanded. 

2d. Because it is no where precedented in the 
New Testament. 

3d. Because it necessarily corrupts the sim- 
plicity and uniformity of the whole genius of the 
New Institution. 

4th. Because it not only deranges the order of 
the kingdom, but makes roid one of the most 
:mportant institutions ever given to man. It ne- 
cessarily makes immersion of non-effect. For, 
with what consistency or propriety can a congre- 
gation hold up to the world either the authority 
or utility of an institution which they are in the 
habit of making as little of, as any human opin- 
ion? 

5th. Because, in making a canon to dispense 
with a divine institution of momentous import, 
they who do so assume the very same dispensing 
power which issued in that tremendous apostacy 
which we and all christians are praying and la- 
boring to destroy. If a christian community 
puts into its magna charta, covenant, or consti- 
tution, an assumption to dispense with an insti- 
tution of the Great King, who can tell where this 
power of granting license to itself may termin- 
ate? For these five reasonsI must object to the 
aforesaid Constitution, however much I respect 
the benevolence and intelligence of those who 
framed it. 
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Query X. 

But will you not be considered uncharitable in 
so deciding? 

Answer.—Yes. In the current use of the term I 
must be soconsidered. But if we are to be govern- 
ed by the censures of our worse informed breth- 
ren, where is ourcourage? And besides, we will 
still be considered uncharitable by some, if we 
do not go the whole way with them in their su- 
perstitious or enthusiastic notions and pructices., 
Go with the Presbyterian until he calls you char- 
itable, and then the Methodist will exclaim u- 
gainst you; or go with the Methodist until he 
calls you charitable, and then the Presbyterian 
wi!) »xclaim, How uncharitable! 

Query XI. 

But do you not expect to sit down in heaven 
with all the christians of all sects, and why not 
sit down at the same table with them on earth? 

Answer.—lIt is time enough to behave as they 
do ia heaven when we meet there. I expect to 
meet with those whom we call Patriarchs, Jews, 
and Pagans, in heaven. But thisisno reason why 
I should offer sacrifice like Abel or Abimelech; 
circumcise my children, like Reuben or Gad; or 
pray to the Great Spirit, as an Indian; because 
some of all these sort of peopie may be fellow- 
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citizens in heaven. Perhaps . a'r too charitable 
now, for some. thisesit may. I do expect 
to meet with some of “all nations, tribes, and 
longues,”’ in the heavenly country But while 
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on eart': | must live and behave according to the | 
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order of things under which Iam placed. If we 
are now to be governed by the manners and cus- 
toms in heaven, why was any other than the hea- 
venly order of society instituted on earth?— 
There will be neither bread, wine, nor water in 
heaven. Why, then, use them on earth? Butif 
those who propose this query would reflect that 
all the parts of the christian institution are ne- 
cessary to this present state, and only prepara- 
tory to the heavenly, by giving us a taste for the 
purity and joys of that state, they could not pro- 
pose such a question. 
Query XII. 

What, then, will we do with all our Paido- 
baptist fellow disciples? 

Answer.—Teach them the way of the Lord 
more perfectly; and tell them if they greatly de 
sire our society, it can be had just on being born 
of water and Spirit, as the Lord told Nicode- 
mus. Our society cannot be worth much if it 
is not worth one immersion. 

Query XIII. 

But do you not make schisms by so doing? 

Answer—No. He makes no schism who 
does no more than the Lord commands, and all 
know that christian immersion is a divine insti- 
tution. It is he who makes a new institution, 
such as the sprinkling of an infant, and contends 
for it, that makes the schism. It was not he 
that obeyed the first commandment, but he that 
made the golden calf, who made confusion in 
Israel. 

{These Queries, in substance and form, came 
per last mails from Kentucky and Indiana. If 
this matter is not plain enough, we have more 
ink and paper.} 

Query XIV. 

Do you really believe, that if a man can 
say simply that he believes in the truth of 
the scriptures, and that they are the word ef 
God—that the salvation of that man is secured 
to him; or in other words, that a mere belief ot 
that kind will entitle him to the approbation ef 
“well done?” &c. 

Answer.—To this query, in the fair import of 
the terms, I answer positively: No, It is only 
they “who keep his commandments, who shall 
have a right to enter into the heavenly city.” 
Those whom the Judge of all will address with 
“well done,” are those who have done well. 
No man, either at death, or in tho final iudg- 
ment, will be justified by believing the whoie, or 
any part of scripture; believing it any way, 
historically, or in the popular style. Men are 
justified here by faith, and there by works: or 
in other words, by faith. they are introduced into 
a state of favor, so ’aa. +.” prayers may be 
heard, and their works accepted—-But the Justi- 
fication here is of pure favor: it is God’s own 
philanthropy which grants them acceptance 
through faith in his testimony. 

No man, as the infidels object, will be con 
demned on the day of judgment for not believing 
—and no man will be justified for believing— 
It is here men are condemned for unbelief, and 
justified through belief—“*I was hungry and 
you fed me,” &c.—is the reason assigned for 
the justification of the righteous—* I was hungry 
and you did not feed me,” &c. is the reason 
assigned for the condemnation of the wicked— 
We can reconcile Paul, and James, without a 
play on words, or without the labor of Luther. 
Few understi nd this matter scripturally. Calvin- 
ists have struck on Scylla—and Arminians have 
dashed on Charybdis. At least they have come 
well nigh breaking their prows---but noching is 
more simple, nor more straight forward, thar 
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the ancient gospel—by a proclamation of mer- 
cy, all are brought into favor who receive the 
testimony of Jesus. The testimony believed 
assures them of forgiveness and acceptance 
through submission to Jesus—and being recon- 
ciled through faith to the divine character and 
government, they having been made accepted 
in the beloved—go to work, to fight, to run, to 
strive, to labor, for the crown—Paul did so: and 
he was not cast away—he did not make ship- 
wreck of faith—he laid hold on the crown—and 
the Saviour has promised it to none but to him 
that conquers—This is the fact. And they are 
all dreamers and loungers who expect to receive 
the crown by believing any thing—We are able 
through the knowledge and favor of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, to wind up and settle this long 
controversy, if men will hear and be ‘content with 
what the oracles of God and right reason say— 
But if they will have mysteries, and dreams, and 
notions for it, they may dream on till the Judge 
calls them to judgment. 

Arise you sleepers: awake, stand up you 
loungers: embrace the proclamation of mercy, 
and the gift of eternal life through Jesus, and 
xo to work and labor, as Jesus told you, for the 
food which endures to eternal life—be immersed 
for the remission of your past sins—get washed, 
you filthy and polluted transgressors, and get 
under the reign of favor, that your persons and 
your works may be accepted, and that the Lord 
may without equivocation or deceit say to you, 
Well done. Be assured he will not flatter you 
with “well done,” unless you have done ol. 

Do you believe that Jesus is the Messiah, that 
he died for our sins, that he was buried, that he 
rose again, that he ascended on high, that he 
has commanded reformation and forgiveness of 
sins, to be proclaimed in his name among all 
nations—I say, do you believe these sacred his- 
toric facts? If you do believe them, or are as- 
sured of their truth, you have historic faith, 
you have the faith which Paul and the Apostles 
had, and proclaimed—Paul was no more than 
assured these facts were true; and if you are 
assured they are true, you have the same faith— 
Arise, and be immersed like Paul, and withhold 
not obedience; and your historic faith and obedi- 
ence will stand the test of Heaven. You will 
receive the Holy Spirit too, for it is promised by 
aim that cannot lie, through this faith—School- 
men may ridicule your faith: but there is no 
other. I call upon them, one and all, to show or 
prove any other. They cannot. I admit many 
rave a dead faith, they believe these facts, and 
do not obey the proclamation, and James told 
them 1800 years ago, that this faith cannot save 
them—it is like a breathless or spiritless corpse. 
All the sons of men cannot show that there is 
any other faith, than the belief of facts, either 
written in the form of history, or orally delivered. 
Angels, men, or demons cannot define any thing 
under the term faith, but the belief of facts, or 
of history, except they change it into confidence; 
while men are talking, and dreaming, and quar- 
relling about a metaphysical whim, wrought in 
the heart, do you arise and obey the captain of 
salvation. And my word—nay, the word of all 
the Apostles for it, and the Lord himself, you 
will find peace and joy, and eternal salvation, 
springing from the obedience of faith. 

Query XV. 

What is the state and condition of uncon- 
verted men, in other words, of all mankind, by 
nature ? 

Answer.—All mankind are not in the same 
state by nature—some are born in pagan lands, 
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and some are born in Christian families. It is 
true they are all born nuked, ignorant, helpless, 
and possessed of five senses, as well as. of great 
mental and moral capacities. Some may be 
come giants in intellect and crime, and others 
but pigmies in both. But I presume the querist 
meant something like what the Westminster 
metaphysicians meant, when making P—- 
on the anvil of John System. If so, I answer 
they are not all born in one and the same state: 
for some are born to be saved, and some to be 
damned!!—Some are born holy and some un- 
holy! But whatdoIsay? I cannot keep this pen 
of mine from snorting at such curious hobgoblins. 
All persons are born children of wrath!—nay 
indeed, else they can never become vessels of 
wrath. All the Gentiles, Paul says, were in fact 
children of wrath, as in fact or nature, all the 
Jews were children of Abraham. Some of these 
children were seventy years old; mind this as 
you proceed, But scripture and experience both 
teach that all who live in Christendom, and who 
are unbelievers or disobedient are condemned. 
Not because they are the children of Adam and 
Eve, but because they have not believed the 
testimony of God—and consequently continue 
disobedient to the word of God. Farther than 
this, deponent says not. 
Query XVI. 

Is a sinner to be considered as possessed of 
that moral or spiritual power, by which he may 
by his own nature turn himself to God, repent, 
and savingly believe by virtue of the truth pre- 
sented to him. 

Answer. My soul travails, for the travailing 
mind which conceived such a question. It is 
awfully jumbled by system-—No sinner can turn 
himself to God by nature. But let me put the 
question as I know the spirit of the querist would 
have it. Can men just as they are found, when 
they hear the gospel, believe? I answer boldly 
yes—just as Sede as I can believe the well 
attested facts concerning the person and the 
achievements of General George Washington 
I must hear the facts clearly stated and well au- 
thenticated, before I am able to believe them— 
The man who can believe one fact well attested, 
can believe any other fact equally well attested. 
A man who can carry fifty pounds in England, 
can carry fifty poundsin France. A man who 
can believe at all, can believe any thing well 
documented. The Saviour or his apostles never 
told any man they needed new powers to believe 
what hesaid. Indeed, if any person told me that 
I could not believe him, although I could believe 
others, I would at once suspect him to be in- 
tending to deceive me; for if I could not believe 
him, it must be because I prove him to be a liar. 
To suppose that men cannot believe the testi- 
mony concerning Jesus, is to suppose either that 
it is not plainly delivered, sufficiently proved, or 
in fact true. I know, indeed, that if the Holy 
Spirit had not helped us to the truth, or had not 
vouchsafed the proof, we could not have believed 
such lofty pretensions. But as the case is, he 
who does not believe is a wicked sinner; for he 
has all the power of believing bestowed upon 
him in the accumulation of evidence afforded 
Millions have been tantalized by a mock gospes 
which places them as the fable placed Tantalus, 
standing in a stream, parched with thirst, and 
the water running to his chin, and so circum- 
stanced that he could not taste it. There is a 
sleight of hand or a religious legerdemain in get 
ting round thismatter. ‘To call any thing grace, 
or favor, or gospel, not adapted to man as it finds 
him, is the climax of misnomers. To bring the 
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cup of bliss or of salvation to the lips of a dying 
sinner, and then tell him for his soul he cannot 
taste it, without some sovereign aid beyond hu- 
man control, is to mock his misery and to tor- 
men him more and more. I boldly affirm then 
that all men to whom the gospel is proclaimed 
can believe it if they choose, except such as have 
sinned so long against the light as to have fallen 
into the slumberand blindness denounced against 
those who wilfully reject the counsel of heaven. 
THaT ONLY IS GOSPEL WHICH ALL CAN BELIEVE WHO 
WISH TO BELIEVE. 
Query XVII. 

Is a believer in Christ not actually in a par- 
doned state, before he is baptized. 

-4nswer.—Is not a man clean before he is 
washed!! When there is only an imaginary 
or artificial line between Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, | cannot often tell with ease whether 
I am in Virginia or in Pennsylvania; but I can 
always tell when I am in Ohio, however near 
the line—for I have crossed the Ohio river— 
And blessed be God! he has not drawn a mere 
artificial line between the plantations of nature 
and of grace. No man has any proof that he is 
pardoned until he is baptized—And if men are 
conscious that theirsins are forgiven and that they 
are pardoned before they are immersed, I advise 
them into the water for they have no 


need of it. 
Query XVIII. 

What should a church do with a member for 
marrying her deceased husband’s brother? 

Answer. Let her live with him. However 
repugnant it may be to our feelings or our customs, 
it is not condemnable from either Testament.— 
It was for having his brother’s wife, in his broth- 
er’s life time, which procured a rebuke to Herod 
from the first Baptist preacher. In ranking John 
among the baptists, I hope they will forgive me; 
for although John lived before the christian 
kingdom began, he was upon the whole, as good 
a christian as most of us Immerser preachers, 
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A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things. 
No. XXX. 
On the Discipline of the Church.—No. VI. 

Wat. on the subject of discipline, we wished 
to have been more methodical; but causes and 
circumstances too tedious to detail, have com- 
pelled us to break through our method, and to 
become immethodical. The subject of the pre- 
sent essay is forced upon us, from some incidents 
of recent and remote occurrence. A writer in 
the Religious Herald, under the name and char- 
acter of Herodion, in December last, discusses 
the following question, ** Does the expulsion of 
a member from an individual church of the bap- 
tist faith and order, exclude him from fellowship 
with the whole denomination?” If I correctly 
understand Herodion, he answers in the affirma- 
tive. The editorof the Religious Herald dissents 
from Herodion in thisdecision. The former will 
have the Association the sovereign arbiter—the 
latter would make his appeal to a coordinate or 
sister church. But to make out a case in point 
for illustrating this question, we shall introduce 
that of Titus Timothy.—Titus Timothy was a 
regular Baptist, but some how took it into his 
head that it was not right in a christian church 
to receive or retain slaveholders. The church to 
which he belonged, thought otherwise. And for 
his impertinence in advocating this matter and 
dissenting from his brethren, they excluded him. 
Now Titus found himself cast out of the church. 
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He did not like it, to be sure. But what could 
he do? He referred his case to Herodion. Her- 
odion told him to “pray to God for redress, and 
to wait for a change of temper in his oppres- 
sors.” He prayed and waited for a long time. 
No change took place in his favor. He went 
to my friend, the Religious Herald. He advised 
him to “appeal to a coordinate church.” But 
thinking in the multitude of counsellors there 
was safety, he went back to Herodion. Her- 
odion told him to “appeal to the Association.” 
As Herodion was older and more experienc 
ed than his brother of the Herald, ” took 
his advice and appealed to the Association. He 
made his appeal. But, alas! in vain! For the 
Association told him they had no power to over- 
rule the decision of the church, for this would 
be to divest it of its independence. Titus was 
worse hurt than before: for now he found that 
the decision of the church was confirmed by the 
Association without seeming to take it into con- 
sideration; for by throwing him and his case out 
of doors, they indirectly confirmed the decision 
of the church. They retained it and excluded 
him. He went back to the Religious Herald— 
told over hiscase. His appeal to the Association 
was disapproved; and now, as the case stands, 
he is advised to call a council of helps from the 
neighboring churches. He does so. But the 
church which excluded him refuses to attend, 
or to admit of such interference. The council 
cannot act upon ezparte testimony, and he is still 
excluded from the whole denomination. The 
two neighboring churches enter complaint at the 
next Association against the church for intoler- 
ance, and despite of an advisory council. The 
excluding church, by her delegates, protests 
against the conduct of the two neighboring 
churches for presuming to complain of her upon 
exparte testimony, and argues her independence. 
So the affair ends, and poor Titus Timothy is 
at his wit’send. He is excluded from the whole 
denomination for thinking wrong, or rather for 
uttering his thoughts. 

But another case presents itself. Stephen 
Seektruth was a member of a church composed 
of eighteen members, six males and twelve fe- 
males. He read the New Institution with great 
attention and unfeigned devotion. He was per- 
suaded that the church was unsupported in her 
resolve to meet only once a month in her official 
capacity. He remonstrated, and, for insubordi- 
nation to the brotherhood, was expelled. Four 
of the sisters were absent when the final vote 
was taken. T'wo of the brethren and five of the 
sisters voted for, and three of the brethren and 
three of the sisters voted against his exclusion. 
So that the voice of asingle sister cast him out 
of the assembly. He appealed to the Associa- 
tions, but they would not hear any individual. 
Consequently they confirmed the decision of 
the church, and Stephen was in fact excluded 
from the whole Baptist denomination by the vote 
of a woman! He was advised to call for helps 
from other churches, but they would not meet 
on the compiaint of the injured: and the injur- 
ers would not submit to be arraigned before any 
such tribunal. Under the opprobrium of an ex- 
cluded member he must live and die 

Sects and denominations require modes of 
government adapted totheir genius. Romanists 
must have a pope in one man; the good old 
Episcopalians must have a king, and archbish- 
ops, and all the army of subalterns; the Presby- 
terians must have synods and a general assembly ; 
and the good old English Baptists must have as- 


sociations. Without these the denominations 
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would be broken down, and might, perhaps, be- 
come christians of the old stamp. But each of 
these denominations require all the sectarian 
machinery to keep them in a thriving sectarian 
spirit. The Baptist system, we have always said 
and seen, is the most impotent of any of them. 
They have, in theory, sawed the horns off the 
Beast, and the Association is a hornless stag, 
with the same ferocious spirit which he had 
when the horns were on his head. If he is of- 
fended he makes a tremendous push with his 
brains, and bruises to death the obnoxious car- 
case whick he would have gored clear through 
at asingle push, if he had his horns. Herodion 
feels the want of horns, and would have the crea- 
ture furnished with at least one artificial one, 
which he might occasionally use. My brother 
of the Herald would wish to feed the stag well, 
but would still be sawing off the horns: perhaps 
[ may wrong him in so saying, for indeed he is 
very modest about it. But, for my part, I do not 
love even an image of the Beast. I have no 
objection to congregations meeting in hundreds, 
at stated times, to sing God’s praise, and to unite 
their prayers and exhortations for the social 
good. But whenever they form a quorum, and 
call for the business of the churches, they are a 
popish calf, or muley, or a hornless stag, or some- 
thing akin to the old grand Beast with seven 
heads and ten horns. 

I cannot give my voice in favor of appeals to 
any tribunal, but to the congregation of which 
the offended is a member; neither to a council 
of churches specially called, nor to an associa- 
tion. The old book, written by the Apostles, 
has compelled me to hold this dogma fast. And 
I can, I know, show that it is superior to every 
other course. I will grant, however, that this 
plan will not suit a denomination or a sect; but 
i: will suit the kingdom over which Immanuel 
reigns. And neither Herodion, nor any other 
brother of more or less experience, can support 
his scheme from the statute book of the Great 
King. But if he should think so, let him try, 
and I will try to make my assertion good. But 
I do pity such good old men. They have borne 
the burthen and heat of the day in maintaining 
a denominational scheme, and to suspect now 
that they have not fought in the ranks of the 
good old martyrs, is a terriblé thought to an hon- 
est and Lord-loving and fearing spirit. My 
hopes are in the young men who are now enter- 
ing the field. And I know some hundreds of 
them just now who are likely to die good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ. The friends of the ancient or- 
der would be too elated, perhaps, and its oppo- 
sers would be too disconsolate, if they knew the 
forces now commencing and commenced their 


“perations, I do not care for offending a cow- 
ard. He willonly fight when there is no danger. 


And a time-serving spirit I would rather see on 
the opposite side: for he will fight most stoutly 
for them who pay him best. We want men in 
the spirit and power of Elijah, who would tell a 
king Herod to his face that he was a transgres- 
sor. It cost the first Baptist his head, to be sure. 
But what of that? He will not want a head in 
the resurrection! O! for some Baptists of the 
good old stamp! Not the Kentucky old stamp 
of the Oakley school. Bu: whither have I been 
driven? To the point: Every christian commu- 
nity must settle its own troubles. No appeal 
from one congregation to another. There is no 
need of it; for no intelligent christian congrega- 
*son will ever cast out a person who could be an 

>? any community. This much at present 


‘pic; but more hereafter. 
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Here a friend tells me I have mistaken the 
questiun; for Paul taught the Corinthians to ap- 
peal to a sister church. “See,? says he, “1 
Cor. ch. vii. where Paul says, ‘Brethren, you 
greatly err: when any one troubles you, and 
when disputations arise among you, cal! for helps 
from the churches of Macedonia: let the dispu- 
ters be brought face to face; and when the 
pleaders on each side have impleaded each oth- 
er, then do you call for the votes of the brother- 
hood. If there is only one of a majority, cast 
him out; for as Moses says in the Law, “ The 
majority is always right.” But if any thinks 
that he is not fairly cast out, or that there is not 
areal majority against him, let him appeal to the 
whole Macedonian association, and let them 
judge the case. If the majority of the Macedo- 
nian association cast him or them out, then let 
them be stigmatized by all the associations in 
Greece. For I would have you, brethren, to 
mark out the heretics and the disturbers of the 
brethren, and therefore publish them in your 
Minutes, that all the churches on earth may be 
apprized of the ungodly.’” Epitor. 





Tue Rev. G. T. Cuarman, D. D. of Lexington, 
Kentucky, has lately published a volume of 
“Sermons upon the Ministry, Worship, and Doc- 
trines of the Protestant Episcopa) Church, and 
other subjects” subservient thereto. I have 
only glanced as yet over the face of this work. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church, to our no little 
surprize, is proved to be the Holy Apostolic 
Church, gradually consummating herself through 
a long chain of Popes, perfecting herself in her 
match with King Harry and Miss Anne Boleyn— 
unchangeable in her doctrines and infallible in 
her “three orders of ministers.» Our encomiast 
of the Church, has, as he says, shown that the holy 
rite of confirmation, and the use of precomposed 
prayers, is just according to the patterns of things 
in the heavens. In lieu of the High Priest, the 
Priests, and Levites, she has Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons. And we are told one of the Doc- 
tor’s Deacons lately said, on perusing this work, 
“ Ministers may say what they please, but I’ll be 
d——d if Chapman ain’t wide enough awake 
for any of them!” This may be true of the 
Deacon and the Doctor, but we want to peruse 
the book a little more before we grant the holy 
rite of confirmation to the Doctor’s book. 

Eprror. 





No. 9.] Aprit 6, 1829. 


Immersion, and not Sprinkling, another Presbyte- 
rian tesi*fies. 

WE feel peculiarly happy in laying before our 
readers the following critical disquisition from 
the pen of one of our most learned Presbyteri- 
ans. Dr. Straith, of Virginia, from whose pen we 
have published in the November and December 
numbers of this volume, those excellent “Re- 
marks upon the Bible,” has, after a candid, im- 
partial, and laborious investigation of the Greek 
and Hebrew scriptures, decided, in a very sum- 
mary and forcible way, the Baptist controversy; 
and has unequivocally shown that immersion is 
the only baptism known, or enjoined in Holy 
Writ as a christian inatution. Some other of 
our Presbyterian correspondents are fast advanc- 
ing to the same issue. A testimony and criti- 
cism from a witness so learned and so honest as 
that of this venerable Scotsman is worth a volume 
of arguments from ordinary critics, and mere 
copyists. He has gone to the very fountain head 
of all correct information upon this subject, and 
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the method on which the investigation has been 
conducted is the most natural, rational, and de- 
cisive that can be imagined. We would invite 
Doctor Wilson, of the “Pandect,” and some of 
his kindred spirits, about to commence the “ Pai- 
dobaptist,” in Kentucky, to give Dr. Straith’s 
disquisition a patient, and, if they could, an im- 
partia] examination. We should not have many 
such profane scoffs as Dr. Wilson’s “ much water 
scheme,” if such men as he had either the tal- 
ents or the honesty requisite to such an investi- 
gation as the following. 

While we give all ‘due respect to the talents 
and candor of Dr. Straith, and without doubt 
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they are worthy of our unfeigned esteem, and 


while we must declare that he has, in our judg- 
ment, most triumphantly proved immersion to be 
the only baptism, our readers will see in the 
close of his remarks some difference in senti- 
ment between him and myself on the import and 
design of the institution. As I was long of the 
same views with him on this subject, I can very 
cheerfully make all allowance for the diversity 
of sentiment which at present exists between 
him and me on this point. Indeed I know many 
brethren of the first talents and acquisitions, who 
do not agree with the views offered in the last 
volume of this work on this topic. I hear pa- 
tiently all their strong reasons and proofs. AsI 
claim forbearance, 1 can cheerfully exercise it 
with those differing on this subject. Although 
I feel nodoubt of being able most irrefragably 
to establish the views already offered, this affords 
no reason why I[ should not hear and exhibit, as 
opportunity serves, the arguments of those ‘dif 
fering from me. 

The novelty of the views, as some of my 
brethren term it; or, as I, the antiquity of the 
views offered on this subject, being so far from 
the beaten track, have made some well-meaning 
persons afraid of the consequences likely to en- 
sue from the adoption of them. And what calls 
forth the odium theologicum of such men as the 
editor of “* The Pandect,”’ is, that it cuts him off, 
and all other disobedient folks, from the hope of 
forgiveness. There are many who wish to have 
a system of religion which would promise them 
forgiveness without reformation. But there isa 
way of getting round all difficulties in argument 
by a new art first invented in Philadelphia—I 
think by somebody of Star-light erudition. It is 
by printing, or writing, or reporting any obnox- 
of admiration after 
it, and nota word of argument. Mr. Wilson has 
improved this a little; for he adds the 


ious sentiment with a note 


upon 


words, “ Look at this absurdity!!!” Pope Leo, 
or Cardinal Cajetan could have, by one such 
line, and three notes of admiration, answered 
all the writings of Luther, Calvin, Beza, and 
all the old Reformers. But let us hear Dr. 
Straith : 

Dean Sin—Wuen I come to reflect on the sim- 
plicity and fewness of the means, which God 
e ys erformance of all hisown works, 
n simplicity and fewness of the means 
whiect as rendered necessary for his crea- 
t : e performance of theirs, I fee 
: : ria that the course pursued and 

mee ed by the learned world to as- 
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deciding these interesting questions, incompar- 
ably more simple, short, plain, and certain, must 
exist. And to this conclusion the strongest con- 
firmation was added, when I reflected on the 
ineffable care and concern of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, whose institution baptism is, for the tran 
quility, harmony, and happiness of his friends on 
earth, and on his perfect ability to relieve them 
from all the excessive labor, contention, and un- 
certainty, to which they have most unnecessa- 
rily and most perniciously exposed themselves 
for many ages. It is impossible to believe that 
the boundlessly kind and infinitely wise Re- 
deemer would require, peremptorily require, his 
friends, learned and unlearned, without excep- 
tion, to submit to, or rather pe rform an action, 
the ascertainment of which required such enor- 
mous labor, and such vast quantities of precious 
time, as have been expended most unprofitably 
and needlessly on this contested subject. 

It was the impulse of this irresistible convic- 
tion that brought me to adopt the course which | 
have pursued; namely, First. To endeavour to 
gain a precise and distinct conception of the ob- 
ject in search of which I was about to set out; 
and secondly, to extricate that object from the 
immense mass:of irrelative rubbish in which it 
has hitherto been involved. Scarcely had I 
formed this determination before I perceived that 
the object of my pursuit was nothing else than 
the action denoted by the words gaerw and 
bartigw, in the Greek language, at the time 
when the New Testament was written. For to 
me it appeared absolutely certain, that whatever 
was the action denoted by these words in the 

Greek tongue at that time, was the action whicb 
they were “employed to denote in the New Tes- 
tament; and, of course, the action in which 
baptism consists. And to this conclusion I was 
naturally led when I recollected, first, that the 


Greek language was the medium which the 
writers of the New Testament preferred and 


employed for the ape of their inspired 
message to mankind: secondly, that if they ex- 
pected or wished to be understood by those who 
read their writings, it was absolutely necessary 
that they should use the words of the language 
in which they wrote in their usual acceptation, 
or declare their departure from it as soon as it 
occurred: for without one or other of these pre- 
cautions, misunderstood they must inevitably 
have been: thirdly, that during a period of at 
least three hundred years before the New ‘l'es- 
tament was written a dialect of the Greek tong 
had been springing up, which employed man 
of its words in senses in which they never oc« 
in classical or native Greek, and that this di: 

was principally in use among the Jews, and I ir 
ticularly in their religious writings and services 
and lastly, that from the current use of G 
words in one or other of these dialects, 
for distinction’s sake, may be called the He¢ 
istic or synagogal and classical dialects, 
writers of the Rew Testament must have 1- 
cessarily learned their use of all the Greek w 
which the y emp loved as * of course, the me y 
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verms which these words are employed to trans- 
late: and I now proceed to place the passages 
in which gawrw, garrs(w, OF any of their deriva- 
tives, are found, before you in the order of their 
occurrence. god. xii. 22. Lev. iv. 6, 17. ix. 9, 
xiv. 6, 16, 51. Num. xix. 18. Deut. xxxiii. 24. 
Jos. iii. 15. Judg. v. 30. Ruth ii. 14. 1 Sam. xiv. 
27. 2 Kings v. 14, viii. 15. Job ix. 31. Isa, xxi. 4. 
Ezek. xxiii. 15. Dan. iv. 30, v.21. These are 
all the passages in which gawrw, Gawrigw, OF any 
of their derivatives, is to be found: and I proceed 
to observe that debel is the Hebrew term which 
Canto OF CamrsCw IS commonly employed to trans- 
late. In Genesis, however, xxxvii. 31, this He- 
brew word is translated loosely by poavyw, but the 
sense evidently calls for ¢awrw; for the unfeeling 
brothers no doubt dipped Joseph’s dress in the 
blood of the kid which they slew for the pur- 
pose. In Judges v. 30, the Hebrew, or rather 
Chaldee term, 1s ésebo, dyed, immersed, wet. In 
Isa. xxi. 4, as in 2 Kings v. 14, the Greek word is 
Cazrigw, the whole Greek expression xas » avouss ma 
CarrsZes, the Hebrew peletsut botteni, (trembling 
has suddenly seized me.) In Dan. iv. 30, v. 21, 
the Chaldaic term, as in Judg. v. 30, tsebo, and is 
translated in verse 12th by xosraCowas, and in verse 
20th by avasgouas, Note that verses 12th, 20th, 
30th, Heb. and Greek, correspond to verses 15th, 
23d, 33d, E. T. 

Let me now observe, first, that ¢zzrw and 
aztsgw belong to the small class of words which 
denote only one idea or object, a circumstance 
of immense importance in this investigation, as 
i renders the meaning of these words absolutely 
sertain, and determines beyond a possibility of 
joubt, the action which they are employed to 
Jenote wherever they occur, and entirely super- 
sedes the necessity of consulting context, con- 
nected phraseology, a writer’s scope, or any 
other means occasionally resorted to for the 
purpose of ascertaining, in particular cases, the 
precise meaning of words which may be used in 
meze senses than one. 

Second. That in all the passages in which 
they occur in the Septuagint and in classical 
Greek, so far as I am acquainted with it, or the 
best Greek dictionaries exhibit it, they denote, 
when used literally, the action which we call 
dipping; and allude, when employed metaphor- 
ically, to that action, 

Third. That use in Hellenistic and classical 
Greek, is constantly resorted to and depended on 
to ascertain the meaning of every « ther Greek 
word in the New Testament; and why not be 
employed to determine the action denoted by 
Sarrigw? Can human ingenuity discover a rea- 
son? Surely had not prejudice and interest in- 
terfered, no other method or means would have 
been devised. We should never have witnessed 
that frightful parade of irrelative argument and 
disgusting nonsense, which now insult us, and 
in which there is no fitness to 
tion. By usage in the | 
words belong, can their meaning be ascertained 


decide the ques- 


alone anguage to which 


But il usage be the only certain means by which 
the action denoted by Samrige can be det ined, 
and usage unilormly employ that word t ) 
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scripture rests, sink with it, and the whole 
word of God become a chaos of hideous uncer 
tainty? 

4. That usage presents a method of determin- 
ing the action, to which Christ requires all his 
friends to submit, that by that submission they 
may be discriminated from his enemies, whic 
exhibits the strongest analogy to that which God 
always employs in the execution of his purposes, 
and manifests at the same time the peculiarly 
tender concern of the Redeemer for the peace and 
comfort of his disciples. Jt is simple, short, 
plain, certain, and easy, requiring only the labor 
necessary to ascertain the action which ¢awrsfs 
denoted in the Greek tongue when the New 
Testament was written. 

5. That usage constitutes the only species of 
evidence that suits the nature of the investiga- 
tion. Every person knows, that if we would 
arrive at truth, we must employ such means and 
such evidence as comport with the nature of the 
subject which we investigate. Forthe solution of 
mathematical questions we must employ mathe- 
matical evidence: questions of fact require hu- 
man testimony or the natural effects of an ante 
cedent action; matters of probability depend on 
analogy; so questions of philology, or the mean- 
ing of words, must be determined by usage. 
Indeed all other methods are irrelative, fallacious, 
delusive and absurd 





Jsus 

Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et amar feqnendi. 

6. Let it be remembered, too, that there is a 
natural fitness in actions, as well asin instru- 
ments to accomplish their respective ends, and 
that God never employs unfit means in the execu- 
tion of any of his purposes. In the action, 
therefore, required by Christ, there must be a 
natural or intrinsic fitness to accomplish the 
ends for which he instituted it. These ends 
are, as we think, discrimination and representa- 
tion; but of this more when we come to examin3 
the uses of baptism. In the mean time we pre- 
ceed to examine the comparative fitness of the 
actions of sprinkling, pouring, washing, and 
dipping, to answer baptismal purposes, taking it 
for granted at present that these purposes are 
the two just mentioned, discrimination and re- 
presentation. 

Presuming it then to be admitted that the uses 
of the baptismal action are, first, to discriminate 
friends from enemies; and, secondly, to furnish 
an image of the death, burial, and resurrection 
of the Saviour and of the person baptized, we 
pass on to the examination of the natural fitness 
of the action® of sprinkling, pouring, washing, 
and dipping, to accomplish these ends. With 


Ss) 


| respect to these actions we observe, that they 


are not only dissimilar to the eye, but are per- 


formed for different reasons, and for different 
ends. We never sprinkle to accomplish the 
purpose tor which we pour, dip, or wash: nor 
do we wash to effect the end tor which we re- 
surt to sprinkling, dipping, or pouring: nor do 
we use dipping tor the purposes of cither. We 
sprinkle fur the purpose of obtaining the effect 
of a fluid or other incoherent substance applied 
only in small quantity: we pour to obtain the 
effect of such a substance in large juantity and 
iashert time; we wash on ‘ the supposi«- 
» that the thing wash s fitth ind tor 
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procéss we use no friction. Hence the necessity 
of using distinct and never confounded terms to 
denote actions so dissimilar in their appearance, 
cases, and ends; and distinct terms are em- 


pployed to denote them inall languages. 


We adinit that to accomplish the first purpose 
of baptism, discrimination, the actions of dip- 
ping, sprinkling, pouring, washing, have a like 
natural fitness; but the three latter are destitute 
of the adventitiots fitness which belongs to 
dipping, hereafter to be noticed. As to the se- 
cond purpose of the baptismal action, the jurnish- 
ing of an image of the death, burial, and resur- 
rection of the Redeemer and his friends, there 
manifestly cxists no aptitude in either of them. 

Moreover, sprinkling and pouring afford no in- 
dication or presumption of the state of the person 
claiming baptism, and washing furnishes a false 
one. The action of washing always presumes 
its subject to be filthy, and when morally or 
spiritually employed, certainly presumes that 
its subject is ina state of guilt and depravity; 
and also that the act about to be performed’ on 
him is able to deliver him from that wretched 
condition. Now we regard both these presump- 
tions to be false and unscriptural. We think 
the scripture tells us very plainly, that faith in 
the blood of the Redeemer, without the aid of 
any other action performable by the sinner, re- 
moves his guilt, exempts him from punishment, 
and commences his regeneration. Now if this 
be true, the believer, when he claims baptism, 
and none but a believer is authorized to claim it, 
has no guilt to remove, his sins are already for- 
given, his person exempted from punishment, 
and his soul delivered from the dominion of hab- 
itual depravity. The action of washing, there- 
fore, is neither necessary, suitable, nor beneficial 
to him: 

The actions, then, of sprinkling, pouring, 
washing, being manifestly unfit to answer the 
putposes of the baptismal institution, let us ex- 
amine the pretensions of dipping. In the first 
place, the action of dipping, as it presumes its 
subject to be clean, necessarily implies that the 
candidate for baptism has had the guilt of his 
sins removed, his person exempted from punish- 
ment, and his soul delivered from habitual de- 

ravity by faith in the blood of the Redeemer; 
or bv n other means could he acquire that 
Duriiy, which dipping presupposes. Secondly, 
it presumes the baptismal action to have no 
power toremove guilt, release from punishment, 
enlighten the understanding, or rectify the feel- 
ings and affections of the heart; for all these are 
effected by faith in the divine message, and not 
by baptism. Thirdly, it presumes not the re- 
moval of any thing from the baptized person, 
but the attachment of something to him, namely, 
new social rights, moral qualities, and character. 
Fourthly, it furnishes the fittest image conceiva- 
ble of the death, burial, and resurrection of the 
Saviour and his friends. Lastly, if what the 
New Testament seems to teach be true, that 
dipping never was employed by mankind as a 
religious action, till by God’s express command 
it was used as such by John the Baptist, and 
attached to Christ’s new institution as one of its 
discriminating features, it possesses the highest 
degree of adventitious as well as intrinsic fit- 
ness to amswer both the ends ‘of the baptismal 
institution. 

If, then, God always employs the fittest means 
for the execution of his purposes, and there be 
in the action of dipping a manifestly superior 
fitness to answer all baptismal ends, can we for- 
bear to consider its superior fitness as a strong 





ground of belief, that it was the action, which 
God preferred and prescribed for the accom- 
plishment of those ends? But powerful as this 
evidence is, we regard its exhibition, when com- 
pared with usage, as only lighting a straw to aid 
the sun. Usage, decisive usage, stands in no 
need of such iceble assistance. It triumphs in 
its own invincible strength and derides all auxil- 
iary support; and had not men rejected this 
shurt, plain, easy, and certain method, which 
God has graciously furnished them for determin- 
ing the action that constitutes baptism, and re- 
sorted to means of decision which have no re- 
lation to the subject, no fitness to decide the 
question, and to which, in ascertaining the mean- 
ing of other terms, they never recur, the shadow 
of doubt vould never have arisen respecting the 
action to which Christ requires all his friends, 
without exception, to submit. 
I am with respect, &c. &c. 
Arex. Srrairn. 
February 16, 1829. 





Presbyterian Prospects and Wants. 
Presbyterianism aims at high things, and will yet be on 
the throne in America if the Millennium does not soon 
arrive, 

From the last enumeration of the Presbyterian 
Israel, and from the late proclamation of the Rt. 
Reverend Ezra Styles Ety, D. D. which appeared 
lately in * The’ Philadelphian,” and which has 
been repromulged in * The Western Luminary” 
of. concentrated light, it is fairly to be presumed 
that this learned and wealthy church expects, 
like Pharaoh’s lean kine, to deveut all the fat 
and well favored kine which will browze, some 
half a century hence, on all the hills from Maine 
to Florida, and from the splendid brass knocker, 
engraved “Rev. Ezra Styles Ely,” to the Rocky 
Mountains.—I have ‘not room for the whole re- 
port, else I would gladly give it. 1 will give a 
liberal extract from it, that it may be heard speak- 
ing for itself, Ep. C. B. 


“There are probably fifteen baptized mem- 
bers, who are pew holders, supporters of, and 
attendants on, public worship in our Presbyteri- 
an churches, for every communicant in our con- 
nexion; and if so, then our body in the United 
States contains 2,194,620 persons. If our de- 
nomination should be kept from disunion, and 
the blessing of God should be continued as it 
has been for the last twenty years, in 1848 there 
will be at least 5,000,000 of persons under the 
care of the General Assembly; for we have more 
than doubled in numbers in the lasttwenty years. 
At that time, to give every thousand people in 
our connexion ‘one pastor, we shall need 5000 
ministers. Of our present teachers 600 will pro- 
bably decease before that time, leaving of the 
1479 no more than 879. To these add the 1528 
which may be gained in twenty years at the rate 
of our increase during the last ten years, and it 
will give us 2407, and will leave a deficiency of 
2593 to make up the 5000: so that 2,593,000 of 
our people, or more than our present whole num- 
ber, will then be without one man ina thousand 
to show to them their transgressions; if our in- 
crease of preachers shall not exceed that of any 
former period, in the proportion of about three 
toone. How wide is the field which is opening 
before us! Truly our portion of’the harvest is 
great and the laborers are few. If we consider 
the relative strength of the Presbyterian chureh 
in the United States, every candid mind will be 
Satisfied that we ought to perform more service 
in the building up of Zion than any other two 
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denominations of christians in our country; for, 
of those to whom much is given, much will be 
required. 

T'wo thirds of the colleges, theological semi- 
naries, and other academic institutions in this 
country are under the control of Presby*erians. 
The Congregational churches of New England 
and the Presbyterian church together have the 
charge of more than three-fourths of all these 
fountains of literary influence. 

Baptist and Methodist churches in the United 
States, contain not far from 1,500,000 people in 
each, but they are comparatively poor, and con- 
tain a larger proportion of slaves than other de- 
nominations, 

Our ministers in the state of New York alone 
are 448; and all the Protestant Episeopal minis- 
tersof all gradesin the United States do not ex- 
ceed, according to their own estimation, 507.— 
In one synod, that of Albany, we have 206 min- 
isters, and in the state of New York twenty-five 
presbyteries.. In Pennsylvania we have 317 
churches and. 194 minisiers. Four out of our 
sixteen synods contain 532 ministers. 

The Congregational ministers, exclusive of 
about one hundred Arian or Socinian, or fence 
riding teachers, are estimated at 720, and their 
churches at 960.—The Methodist ministers, ex- 
clusive of their local exhorters, who correspond 
very much to our ruling elders, ate 1465, and 
their members of classes 381,997.. The Baptist 
church in the United States is estimated at 3723 
congregations, 2577 ministers, and 238,654 bap- 
tized persons, which are, of course, all commu- 
nicants. The proportion of non-communicating 
members in these two last named societies, is 
far less than the Presbyterian church. 

Let our ministers and churches consider how 
much is expected from them by our blessed Lord, 
and act accordingly. Particularly let them de- 
cide whether every communicant ought not to 
form and express a purpose of contributing fifty 
cents, or a less sum annually, to the missionary 
operations of the General Assembly. The aid 
of others we solicit; but that of the communi- 
cants the Presbyterian church has a right to 
CLAIM.” 


Remarks on the Preceding. 

In the judgmentof charity Dr. Ely a 
disobedient to one obedient member in the Pres- 
byterian church. Ovs body (with fifteen dead to 
one living member) says he, amounts to 2,194,620. 
Under the divine blessing, adds he, if the Lord 
keep us “from disunion,” or from separating the 
Jifteen sizteenths from the one sixteenth, from 
putting out the fifteen disobedient out of every 
sixteen members; in twenty years “our body” 
will amount, in these United States, to 5,000,000. 
That is, we shall, in twenty years, have 312,500 
obedient disciples, and 4,687,500 disobedient dis- 
ciples! Whata dangerous church will this Pres- 
byterian church yet be! Embracing, as she ex- 
pects in twenty years, nearly one-third of all the 
carnal, worldly, and selfish’ sinners in the land, 
without one teacher to two thousand “transgres- 
sors,” should she take it into her head to make 
a king or a “long parliament,” what could hin- 
der her?’ If even the sixteenth should oppose 
the measure, there will be fifleen votes to one 
against it. A body of fifteen unsound or putrid 


members, for one sound and living member, 
must inevitably become a mass of corruption in 
twenty years exposure. 

Rich 
will not, by act of congress, a 
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it, will have to seek some new country, if they 
wish to wear their heads. For my part, I would 
as lief live a door neighbor to the Spanish spir- 
itual court of Inquisition, as tive next door to a 
council of such spirits as the Editor of the Cin- 
cinnati “ Pandect.” 

But this is notall. Dr. Ely says they have two 
thirds of all the colleges and fountains of learn- 
ing and literary influence under their control. 
Yes, remember the word ‘control. And two 
thirds of the money also. For, he says, the two 
great. sects, the Methodists and Baptists, are 
“poor? ‘The Presbyterian church with one 
third of all the sinners, two thirds of all the col- 
leges, and two thirds ofall the money, my friends, 
be assured, will one day, some twenty years 
hence, make you take off your hats and “stop 
your coaches.” I do know it to be a fact, which 
all history and experience prove, that a society 

rofessing any religion, with the control of col- 
eges, population and money, will be adored, if 
they have such a proportion of “baptized infi- 
dels” among them as gives to them a ponderosi- 
ty of fifteen toone. I think as highly of Presby- 
terians as they deserve. I esteem many of their 
preachers an — as saints, who would not 
do such things. But what could or what can 
these do, under such.a system, which,as Dr. Ely 
admits, gives influence to fifteen sixteenths ot 
the whole membership, living in disobedience to 
Jesus Christ. I do not think that all his “com- 
municants” are saints either. If the half of them 
were saints, we would have something to hope, 
from so much salt in so dead a carcase.. But we 
have no good reason to think that more than a 
half of the communicants are real christians. If 
so, then on Dr. Ely’s data, we would have thir- 
ty toy . 

” ater saw from a Protestant pen, so-proud, 
80 Stfpercilious, so arrogant a display, as this 
sammie report of Dr. Ely! Numbers, literature, 
wealth, arrayed against poverty, ‘ignorance,’ 
and paucity. -The Presbyterian sect is as two 
to'one against all the sects in the country, by 
such a happy combination of literature, money, 
and numbers. 

If I had not other data before my mind, and a 
different view of religious statistics, than Dr. Ely 
presents, I would really give up the contest and 
the ship, and sigh for the destiny of both church 
and state. But as things are, I do not despair. 
- a politician, then, we will now exhibit our 

ata. 

In less than one century the Baptists have 
risen from about five thousand members, and an 
influence not in the proportion of one toa hun- 
dred, to nearly three hundred thousand members, 
and an influence of more than one to teh of the 
whole population of the United States. This is 
a fact fr which I can, when called upon, furnish 
the documents. 

The Methodists have, in a little more than 
half a century, risen from nought to three hun- 
dred thousand members, and an influence of 
one to ten of the whole population. Without 
giving more than three of the proselytes of the 
gate to one of the actual members in the Baptist 
and Methodist societies, such is their real influ- 
ence inthe union. But I have no doubt that we 
are rather below, than up to thevactual moral 
power of these two sects. 

There is another sect, called “Christians” — 
by their enemies, ‘* New Lights,” which have, 
in little more than the quarter of a century, risen 
from nothing to fifteen hundred congregations, 
with a membership of one hundred and fifty 
thousand, and an influence equal to the _ 
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twentieth of the whole population. These are 
“poor and ignorant too.” But Jet Dr. Ely know 
that these poor and ignorant folks have wrought 
all the wonders that have been of magnificent 
influence in the annals of the world. The spoke 
of the wheel which is now in the mud, will be 
nighest heaven by and by; and that which is 
“clean and dry’ will soon descend. The rich 
become poor, and the poor become rich; and 
their children in the third generation generally 
change seats. 

Now what shall we say of the Congregational- 
ists, Episcopalians, Catholics, Quakers, and the 
swarms of little sects over the continent. Are 
the Presbyterians, like Moses’ red, to devour 
them all! The influence of these minor sects is 
as one to ten; nay, perhaps, as two to ten of the 
whole population. And when you,add that 
great sect of mere Mammonists to the whole, 
we shall find that if there were to be no Millen- 
nium, there is not so much to be feared from 
the prophecies of Dr. Ely. The Baptists, in a 
single state of the Union, have immersed more 
edults during the last year than all the infants 
which have been sprinkled by all the fifteen 
hundred Presbyterian preachers during the year 
in the whole United States. The Christian'sect 
have, in two, or at most three states, made more 
proselytes during the last year, than the Presby- 
terians ‘have made during two years, It is ea- 
sier tocarry fifteen infants to church to be “ chris- 
tened,”’ than to make one proselyte. 

Again, these poor and ignorant preachers, that 
never saw a college wall, would, in one year, 
cut and slash down more stubborn sinners with 
John Bunyan’s Jerusalem blade, than a score of 
these nice fencers, who wear only a silver-han- 
dled dirk and a pocket-pistol. Dr. Ely and 
General Braddock may draw up their lines in 
great array; but take care of these fellows behind 
the trees! So much for the Doctor’s prognos- 
tics—and so much for my religious politics. 

For my part, as a christian, | must, in believ- 
ing the apostles, look for the downfalof all the 
sects in a little time, I should not think it pass- 
ing strange, both from the New Testament pro- 
phecies, and from the passing events of the day, 
if, before twice twenty years shall have run their 
rounds, Presbyterianism should be gathered to 
its fathers, and sleep in the sepulehre of the spir- 
itual kings of Babyion, without the hope of a 
resufrection from the dead. Such an évent is to 
my mind incomparably more probable than that 
in twenty years, this sect should control the gov- 
ernment and establish itself by five millions of 
votes upon the throne ofa new empire. 

Eprror. 





Tue following Report is rational, politic, and 
inthe spirit of, ourcgnstitution. It is one of the 
ablest state papers on the question, we have ever 
read. It cannot be resisted by good logic or 
sound policy. The preceding article we inten+ 
ded fora preface to it,. And he must be blind 
who cannot see into the policy of these ‘petitions 
after reading Dr. Ely’s Report of the **wants,” 
and “prospects,” of the Presbyterian church. 

Eprror. 


Transportation of the Mail on the Sabbath. 

The senate proceeded tothe consideration of 
the following report and resolution, presented by 
Mr. Johnson, with which the senate concurred: 


The Committee to whom were referred the several pe- 
titions on the subject of mails, on the Sabbath, or first day 
of the week—Report, 


That some respite is required from the ordina- 
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ry vocations of life, is an established principle, 
sanctioned by the usages of al! nations, whether 
Christian or Pagan. One day in seven has, also, 
been determined upon as the proportion of time; 
and in conformity with the wishes of a great ma-~ 
jority of the citizens of this country, the first 
day of the week, commonly called Sunday, has 
been set apart to ‘that object.. The principle has 
received the sanction of the national legislature, 
so far as to admit a suspension of all public,busi- 
ness on that day, except in cases of absolute ne- 
cessity, or of great public utility. This principle 
the committee would not wish to disturb. If 
kept within its legitimate sphere of action, no 
injury can result from its observance. It should, 
however, be kept in mind, that the proper object 
of government is, to protect all persons in the 
enjoyment of their religious as well as_ civil 
rights: and not to determine for any, whether 
they shall esteem one day above another, or es- 
teem all days alike holy. 

We are aware that a variety of sentiment ex- 
ists among the good citizens of this nationon the 
subject of the Sabbath day; and our government 
is designed for the protection of one as much as 
foranother. The Jews, who, in this country are 
as free as christians, and entitled to the same 
protection from the laws, derive their obligation 
to Keep the Sabbath day from the fourth com- 
mandment of their decalogue, and in conformity 
with that injunction, pay religious homage to 
the seventh day ot the week, which we call 
Saturday. One denomination of christians among 
us, justly celebrated for their piety, and cer- 
tainly as good citizens as any other class, agree 
with the Jews in the moral obligation of the 
Sabbath, and observe the same day. There are, 
also, many-christians among us, who derive not 
their obligation to observe the Sabbath from the 
decalogue, but regard the Jewish Sabbath as 
abrogated. From the example of the apostles 
of Christ, they have chosen the first day of the 
week, instead of that day set apart in the deca- 
logue, for their religious devotions. These have, 
generally, regarded the observance: of the day 
as a devotional exercise, and would not more 
readily enforce it upon others, than they would 
enforce secret prayer or devout meditations. 
Urging the fact, that neither their Lord nor his 
disciples, though often censured by their accu- 
sers for a violation of the Sabbath, ever enjoined 
its observance, they regard it as a subject on 
which every person should be fully persuaded in 
his.own mind, and not coerce others to act upon 
his persuasion. Many christians again differ 
from these professing to derive their obligation 
to observe the Sabbath from the fourth command 
ment of the Jewish decalogue, and bring the 
example of the apostles, who appear to have 
held their public meetings for worship on the 
first day of the week, as authority for so faa 
changing the decalogue, asto substitute that day 
for the seventh, The Jewish government was 
a theocracy, which enforced religious observan- 
ces; and though the Committee rend hope that 
no portion of the citizens.of our country would 
willingly introduce a system of religious coer- 
cion in our civil institutions, the example of 
other nations should admonish us to watch care- 
fully against its earliest indication. 

With these different religious views, the com- 
mittee are of opinion that congress cannot inter- 
fere. It is not the legitimate province of the 
legislature to determine what religion is true, or 
what false. Our government isa civil, and not 
a religious institution. Our constitution recogni+ 
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religion, and to enjoy it freely, without molesta- 
tion. Whatever may be the religious sentiments 
of citizens, ahd however variant, they are alike 
entitled to protection from the government, so 
long as they do not invade the rights of others. 

The transportation of the mail on the first day 
of the week, it is believed, does not interfere 
with the rights of conscience. The petitioners 
for its discontinuance anpear to be actuated by 
a religious zeal, which ni.y be commendable i 
confined to its proper sphere; but they assume a 
position better suited to an ecclesiastical than to 
a civil institution. ‘They appear, in many in- 
stances, to lay it down, as an axiom, that the 
practice is a violation of the law of God. 
Shoald congress, in their legislative capacity, 
adopt the sentiment, it would establish the prin- 
ciple, that the legislature is a proper tribunal to 
determine what are the laws of God. It wowlld 
involve a legislative decision on @ religious con- 
tréversy, and on a point in which good citizens 
may honestly differ in opiniofi, ‘without disturb- 
ing the peace of society, or endangering its 
liberties. If this principle ig oncé introduced, 
it will be impossible to define its bounds. 
Among all the religious persecutions with which 
almost every page of modern history is stained, 
no victim ever suffered, but for the violation of 
what, govérnment denominated the law of God: 
To prevent a similar train of evils in this coun- 
try, the constitution has wisely withheld from 
our government the power of defining the Divine 
Law. It isa right reserved to each citizen; and 
while he respects the rights of others, he cannot 
be held amenable to any human tribunal for his 
conclusions. 

Extensive religious combinations to effect a 
political object are, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, always dangerous. This first effort of 
the kind, calls for the establishment of a princi- 
ple, which, in the opinion of the committee, 
would lay the foundation for dangerous innova- 
tions upon the spirit of the constitution, and up- 
on the religious rights of the citizens. If ad- 
mitted, ic may be jastly apprehended, that the 
future measures of the government will be strong- 
ly marked, if not eventually controlled, by the 
same influence. All religious despotism com- 
mences by combination and influence; and when 
that influence begins to operate upon the politi- 
cal institutions of a country, the civil power soon 
bends under it; and the catastrophe of other na- 
tions furnishes an awful warning of the conse- 
quence. 

Under the present regulations of the Post- 
Office Department, the rights of conscience are 
not invaded. Every agent enters voluntarily, 
and it is presumed conscientiously, into the dis- 
charge of his duties, without intermeddling with 
the conscience of another. Post-Offices are so 
regulated, as that but a small proportion of the 
tirst day of the week is required to be occupied 
in official business. In the transportation of the 
mail on that day, noone agent is employed many 
hours. Religious persons enter into the business 
without violating their own consciences, or im- 
posing any restraints upon others. Passengers 
in the mail stages are free to rest during the first 
day of the.week, or pursue their journeys at 
their cwn pleasure. While the mail is trans- 
ported on Saturday, the Jew and the Sabbutari- 
an may abstain from any agency in carrying it, 
from conscientious scruples. While it is trans- 
ported on the first day of the week, another class 
may abstain, from the same religious scruples. 
The obligation of government is the sare on 
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discover no principle on which the claims of one 
should be more respected than those of the oth- 
er, unless it should be admitted that the consci- 
ences of the minority are less sacred than those 
of the majority. 

It is the opinion of the committee, that the 
subject should be regarded simply as a question 
of expediency, irrespective of its religious bear- 
ing. In this light, it has hitherto been consid- 
ered. Congress have never legislated upon the 
subject. It rests, us it ever hasidone, in the le- 
gal discretion of the Postmaster General, under 
the repeated refusals of Congress to discontinue 
the Sabbath mails. His knowledge and judg- 
ment, in all the concerns of that eens 
will not be questioned. His intense labors an 
assiduity have resulted in the highest improve- 
ment of every branch of his department. It is 
practiged only'on the great leading’ mail routes, 
and such othete as aré necessary to maintain 
their connexions, To prevent this, would, in 
the opinion of the committee, be productive of 
immense injury, both in its commercial, political, 
and in its mora! bearings, 

‘The various departments of government re- 
quire, frequently in peace, always in war, the 
speediest intercourse with the remotest parts of 
the country;‘and one‘ important’ object Of the 
mail establishment is; to furnigh the greatest and 
most economical facilities for such intercourse. 
The delay of the mails, one whole day in seven, 
would require the employment of special ex- 
presses, at great expences, and sometimes with 
great uncertainty, 

The commercial, manufacturing, and agricul- 
tural interests of the country are so intimately 
connected, as to require a constant and most ex- 
‘peditious correspondence betwixt all our sea- 
ports, and betwixt them and the most interior 
settlements. The delay of the mails during the 
Sunday, would give occasion to the employment 
of private expresses, to such an amount, that 
probably ten riders would be employed where 
one mail stage would be running on that’ day; 
thus diverting the revenue of that department 
into another channel, and sinking the establish- 
ment into a state of pusillanimity incompatible 
with the dignity of the government of which it 
is a department. 

Passengers in the mail stages, if the mails are 
not permitted to proceed on Sunday, will be ex- 
pected to spend that day at a tavern upon the 
road, generally, under circumstances not friendly 
to devotion, and at an expense which many are 
but pdorly able to encounter. To obviate these 
difficulties, many will employ extra carriages for 
their conveyance, and become the bearers of cor- 
respondence, as more expeditious than the mail. 
The stage proprietors will themselves often fur- 
nish the travellers with those means of convey- 
ante; so that the effect will ultimately be only 
to stop the mail, while the vehicle which conveys 
it will continue, and its passengers become the 
special messengers for conveying a considerable 
portion of what otherwise constitute the contents 
of the mail. 

Nor can the committee discover where ths 
system could consistently end. If the obser- 
wance of a holiday becomes incorporated in our 
institutions, shall we not forbid the movement 
of an army; prohibit an assault in time of wars 
and lay an injunction upen our naval officers. to 
lis in the wind, while upon the océan, on that 
day? Gonsistency would seem to require it. 
Nor is ‘it certain. that we should siop here. If 
| the principle is onee established, that religion, 
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with our legislative acts, we must pursue it toits 
ultimatum. We shall, if consistent, provide for 
the erection of edifiees for the worship of the 
Creator, and for the support of christian minis- 
ters, if we believe such measures will promote 
the interests of Christianity. It is the settled 
conviction of the committee, that the ealy me- 
thod of avoiding these consequences, with their 
attendant train of evils, is to adhere strietly to 
the spirit of the constitution, which regards the 
general government in no other light than that 
of a civil institution, wholly destitute of religious 
authority. 

What other nations call religious toleration, 
we call religious rights. They are net exercised 
in virtue of governmental indulgence, but as 
rights, of which government cannot deprive any 
portion of citizens, however small. Despotic 
power may invade those rights, but justice still 
confirms them. Let the national legislarure 
once perform an act which involves the decision 
of a religious controversy, and it will have pas- 
sed its legitimate bounds. ‘I'he preeedent will 
then be established, and the foundation laid for 
that usurpation of the.Divine prerogative in this 
country, which has been the desolating scourge 
to the fairest portions of the old world. Our 
Constitution recognises no other power than. that 
of persuasion, for enforcing religious ebservan- 
ces. Let the professors of christianity recom- 
mend their religion by deeds of benevolence— 
by christian meekness—by lives of temperance 
and holiness. Let them combine their efforts to 
instruct the ignorant—to relieve the widow and 
the orphan—to promulgate to the world the gos- 
pel of their Saviour, recommending its precepts 
by their habitual example; government will find 
its legitimate abject in protecting them. It can- 
not oppose them, and they will not need its aid. 
Their moral influence will then. do infinitely 
more to advance the true interests of religion, 
than any measure which they may call on Con- 
gress to enact. 

The petitioners do not complain of any in- 
fringement upon their own rights. They enjoy 
all that christians onght to ask at the te of 
any government—protection from all molestation 
inthe exercise of their religious sentiments. 

Resolved, That the committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of the subject. 


Queries—Answered. 
Query XIX. 

Wuat does the Saviour mean in these words: 
—* He said to them, It is your privilege to know 
the secrets of the Reign of God; but to those 
without, every thing is veiled in parables, that 
they may not perceive what they look at, or un- 
derstand what they hear?’? 

Answer. He just means what he says. The 
language is perpen y £2 diy and just in the 
spirit of the original Greek. Jt is not the lan- 
guage at which some good minds revolt, but at 
the sense. They understand the language per- 
fectly, but they do not approbate the sense. Let 
the following facts be noticed, and we shall be 
instructed from this passage and many similar 
ones:—Ist. The Saviour concedes that those 
without could and would have understood him, 
* ifhe had not used figures. He had not, then, so 
contemptible an opinion of human abilities, even 
in the most depraved state of morals, as some of 
our cotemporaries. His enemies could have un- 
derstood him, (the Saviour being judge,) if he 
had not veiled his instruction§,in parables. 2d. 
We also learn that his disciplestould not umder- 
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stand him with all the méernal aids they had 
from the Holy Spirit, unless the language was 
unveiled or the parables explained to them from 
his lips. This he did for them when apart; and 
having given them many lessons in secret, they 
improved so far as to be able to. understand many 
of his parables delivered in mixed assemblies. 
These are two good lessons, which we learn in- 
cidentally from thig and similar passages—worthy 
to be attended to, with a reference to the popu- 
lar doctrines concerning human abilities, and in- 
ternalaids. But this by the way. 

But this dges not reach the difficulty preying 
upon the mind of the guerist. It seems to him 
that there is a partiality exhibited by the Saviour, 
incompatible with his professed philanthropy or 
love of the whole human race. This is by no 
means the. fact. And it will appear so when 
wereflect upon the state of the case. Some per- 
sons in a future state will be beyond the reach 
of mercy—some are so in the present state. 
They have shut their eyes—alienated their hearts 
—-seared their consciences—and most stubborn- 
ly resisted the Spirit of God. There is a certain 
crisis beyond which the moral disease becomes 
incurable, as well as the physical. .Some men 
here survive thiscrisis fora period. In the phy- 
sical disease they live hours and days after the 
pois when all physicians know they are incur- 
able. It is not true in physics, that “while there 
is life there is hope.” For there is life where 
there isno hope. Neither is it true as the hymn 
sings— 

“ While the Jamp holds out to burn, 
* The vilest sinner may return.” 

Now many of the Jews in the days of Isaiah, 
of the Lord Jesus, and of the Apostle Paul, had 
survived this crisis, The Saviour treated them 
accordingly. And will he not be as merciful 
when he sits upon the throne of final judgment, 
as when he stood on earth, saying, “*Come to me 
al ye weary and heavy burthened,” &c. Most 
assuredly he will: yet he will condemn the 
wicked. Those persons, then, from whom he 
studiously veiled the gospel, were those whose 
characters he knew to be such as to exclude 
them from forgiveness and acceptance. This is 
a fact, and an awful fact—that, under the Reign 
of Favor, it is possible for men to become de- 
praved, so wicked, so hardened, as to be beyand 
the reach of cure. Unless this fact be appre- 
hended and regarded, there will occur many 
passages in both Testaments inexplicable, and 
there will appear many cases in our time unac- 
countable, But it may be remarked, while on 
this passage, that it was necessary for the Sa- 
viour, on many occasions, to coneeal his mean- 
ing from his auditors under their present views 
and feelings towards him, else he would not 
have been permitted to finish his mission. Some, 
therefore, who through mistaken views, would 
have kiled him at one time, would have been, 
in other circumstances, his friends and disciples. 
It is inferrible, therefore, that even some of 
them from whom at one time Hie was constrained 
to veil the doctrine of his Reign, at another time, 
and under other circumstances, were disposed to 
hear patiently, and did actually embrace him in 
all his pretensions. 

Had Paul, for instance, at one time been 
amidst his auditors, it would have been necessary 
for him to have spoken to him in parables. And 
many of those who believed on Pentecost were 
of the same school and character. 

Moreover, it was necessary for the Saviour to 
speak some parables, even to his disciples, with- 
out explaining them. They would not - 
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kept the secret and it would have injured his 
cause. ‘There were some secrets he dared not 
to confide in them all. Out of the twelve he 
permitted but three to be with him on the holy 
mount; and even these he had strictly to enjoin 
not to disclose what they there heard and saw 
while he was alive, 

But still, although these are facts, and may be 
applied to the solution of some difficulties, the 
former exposition must not be lost sight of: for the 
apostles themselves so. understood the matterand 
the ancient prophecies. Paul reminded the An- 
tiochians, the Roman Jews, as well as the Corin- 
thians and others, that there were some of his hear- 
ers who could not believe to life, because of their 
long resistance of the Holy Spirit. Many, too 
whe had made shipwreck of faith and a goo 
conscience, and had _ apostatized from the faith, 
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on the first day nor first night of the week. The 
first day of the week, among the Jews, began at 
the going down of the sun on our Saturday, and 
ended at the going down of the sun on our Sun- 
day. So that the frst night of the week with 
the Jews, is, with us, Saturday night. Again, it 
was on what we call Thursday night, that the 
supper was instituted. So that if we were to be 
fastidious about the time, and make the observ- 
ance of it at night, because of the time of its in- 
stitution, it ought to be on Thursday night. 

But, say some, why call it a supper, if not ob- 
served at night? Yes, and carry this matter out 
legitimately, and I ask, Why call a small piece 
of bread and a sip of wine a supper? It ought 
to be a full meal, for the same reason it ought to 
be at night. Yet it was not a meal at its first 
institution, for it was instituted just after a sup- 





were, as Peter told some, reserved unto judg- 
ment, and doomed to destruction. One thing, 
however, may be affirmed with the utmost conti- 
dence, and in perfect conformity to the language 
of both Testaments, that neither the Saviour 
while on earth, nor his apostles after him, in all 
they said and wrote, ever did veil the gospel, or 
shut the gates of mercy from any one who did, 
in the character of an humble and sincere peni- 
tent, sue for mercy. 
Query XX. 

Can you réconcile Acts ‘ix. 230 with Gal. i. 
17.18. In the former Luke, says, Paul went to 
Jerusalem from Damascus, immediately after his 
conversion; yet in the Galatians, Paul says, 
“ After three years I went up to Jerusalem?” 

Answer.—It does not appear, from Luke's ac- 
count in the cis, that Paul went immediately 
to Jerusalem. Luke gives no account of Paul’s 
tour into Arabia. It appears from Gal. i. 17. 
that Paul from Damascus went into Arabia; con- 
tinued there for some time, and again returned 
to Damascus; and then, after a long time, or 
“many days,” when the Damascenes were de- 
termined to kill him, he was let down from the 
wall in a basket, and then went to Jerusalem, 
which was three years from his conversion. See 
my “Hints to Readers,’ new version, 2d ed. p. 
27, No. 5. There is no real difficulty here. 

Query XXI 

Is it consistent with the New Testament for 
the bishops or elders of churches to apply to the 
civil courts for license to marry? 

Answer.—Marriage is a civil as well as a reli- 
gious institution. It is, therefore, a proper sub- 
ject of civil legislation, As the civil law has to 
do with estates, inheritances, widows, &c. it is 
necessary that it should pay some attention to 
the subject of marriage. To these regulations, 
where there is no contravention of the laws of 
the Great King, all his subjects will cheerfully 
submit, It is, therefore, the duty of all who 
celebrate the rites of matrimony, to do so ac- 
cording to law, But there is no compulsion on 
any person, bishop or other, to apply for such li- 
cense if they do not like it. But such as.are not 
legally authorized, ought not to desire to officiate. 

Query XXII. 

Ought not the Lord’s supper to be celebrated 
at night? Wasit not instituted at night? And 
1s it not called a supper? 

Answer.—It does not appear from any thing in 
the New Testament that the primitive churches, 
neither that at Jerusalem nor Corinth, had any 
particular hour or time in the twenty-four con- 
secrated for this observance. Were we to seek 


for the precise hour in which it was instituted, 
and make its time of institution the hour of ob- 
servance, we should have to observe it neither 








per had been eaten, We cannot, then, and be 
consistent with reason, make it an observance of 
the night, unless we in all other matters follow 
the same guide. The ancient supper and mod- 
ern dinner correspond in point of importance in 
the usual meals of the day. But on this I lay 
no stress, 

It is argued that Paul and the disciples at Tro- 
as ate the Lord’s supper at night. But this can- 
not be legitimately made out; for they did not 
assemble till the first day of the week. The 
first night of the week was over before they 
came together. And if at the time that Paul 
broke bread for his own refreshment, it is sup- 
posed that the church eat the Lord’s supper; it 
was then on the second day of the week on the 
current computation, and not on the first day or 
night, that the disciples at Troas broke bread. 

The breaking of bread spoken of, after mid- 
night, after the recovery of Eutychus, was most 
unquestionably a private refreshment. It reads 
in syntax thus:—“ And Paul going tp again, 
and he having broken bread, and he having eat- 
en, he conversed a considerable time until day 
break,” This refreshment was a natural and 
requisite one, feovgreteny to a journey, and oc- 
curred on our Monday morning, the second day 
of the week. There is, therefore, no grounds to 
presume that there was any such idea in the 

timitive church, as that they must eat the 
Lord's supper on the first night of the week. 
Query XXIII. 

Was ever the saying of the Lord accomplished 
which says, “As Jonah was three days and 
three nights in the whale’s stomach, so will the 
Son of Man be three days and three nights in 
the bowels of the earth?” 

Answer.—Not literally. For on the third day 
he rose from the dead. He spoke this as a sign 
to those who demanded a sign, in allusion to Jo- 
nah’s interment in the whale. It was in the 
same style, though a little more figurative, that 
he said, “ Destroy this temple, and in three days 
I will rebuild it.” Repeatedly the Lord declared, 
“T will rise the third day,” so that i, could not 
be in any other than in an allusive style to the 
case of Jonah he mentions the nights; and it is 
not improbable but that just in the same sense 
in which Jonah was three days and nights inthe 
whale’s stomach, was he interred in the earth. 
When he spake without figure or allusion, he 
always said he would rise on the third day.— 
Many »xy it was usual with the Jews to append 
the night to the day when it was not implied 
that the night was spent as the day; but such 
was their custom. 

XXIV. 


What mean these words, 1 Cor. xv. 29. “Else 
what shall they do who are baptized fe ba 
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dead? If the dead rise not at all, why are they 
then baptized for the dead?” 

Ansicer. ‘The next verse givesthe key of in- 
terpretation. ‘And why stand we in jeopardy 
every hour?” Why should I Paul hazard my 
life in attesting the resusrection of Jesus Christ, 
it I had not the most unequivocal proof of his 


resurrection? Through this medium contemplate | 
Only first recollect that 


the preceding words. 
the word immerse is used frequently for suffer- 
ings. Jesus said, “I have an immersion to under- 
go, and how am [I straitened till it be accom- 
plished.”’ I have to be inimersed in an immense 
flbod of sufferings. Also the phrase, “fallen 
asleep for Christ,” is equivalent to dying for 
declaring faith in him. Now. these eriticisms 
regarded, and the elliptical verse 29, is plain and 
furcible—“ If there be no resurrection from the 
dead, what shall they do who are immersed in 
afflictions and distress for believing and deelar- 
ing that the dead will be raised? If the dead 
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guage has changed, and the ‘original tongues 
are better understood now thanthen. The eom- 
mon version is, as many good and learned men 
have said, quite obsolete in its language, and in 
many places verv defective in giving the ideas 
fuund in the original seriptures, ‘Taken as a 
whole, it has outlived its day at least onc century, 
and like a stuperannuated man, has failed 10 be 
as lucid and as communicative as in its prime. 
There is no version in any language that does 
not clearly communicate ‘the same great facts, 
and make the path of blissa plain and easy 
found one; but thete is an immense difference 
in the force, beauty, clearness, and intelligibility 
of the different versions pow in use. And that 
king James’ version needs a revision is just as 
plain to the learned and biblieal student, as that 
the Scotch and English used in the sixteenth 
century, is not the language now spoken in these 
United States. And this may be made as plain 
to the common mind, ag it is that the coat which 


rise not at all, if they are not assured of their | suited the boy of twelve, will not suit the same 
resurrection, why.do ony submit to be immersed; person when forty years old. As the boy grows 


in sorrows in the hope of a resurrection?” 


[These queries came from Kentucky, New-! ancestors, 


York, Virginia, and Ohio.]} 





The Word of God. 

So badly taught are many christians that they 
cannot think that any translation of ghe serip- 
tures. deserves the title of the Word of God 
except that of king James. The translators of 
the king’s version did not themselves think so, 
as we have shown most conclusively by pub- 
lishing their own prefaeé—on which preface we 
haye some remarks to make, at a more convenient 
time. But to the intelligent reader no remarks 
are necessary to show that they had very differ- 
ent ideas of their version, from those which this 
generation have formed. Uave the Freneh, the 
Spanish, the German, and all the nations of Eu- 
rope, save the English, no Word of God? If 
king James’ version is the only Word of God dn 
earth, then all nations who speak any other lan- 
guage than the, English, have no Revelation. 

Much of the redsoning of both priests and 
people, on this subject, is-as silly as that of an 


old lady who, for many years, has been deprived | 
of her reason, from whom we heard the other! 
day. She once had a sound judgment, and still | 


has a retentive memory, though she has not been 
compos mentis one day in twenty years. Her 
husband was reading in the new version, the 
account of the cure of the blind man, (Mark 
viii. 24.) He came to these words: “I see men 
whom | can distinguish from trees only by their 
walking.” In the king’s version, ‘* 1 see men as 
trees, walking.” After reading these words he 
paused, and observed to the old lady, to elicit a 
reply, ** How much better this, than the old ver- 
sion.” “That is a good explanation,” said she, 
“but it is not the scriptures, not the Word of 
God,” So our good logicians reason. 

I would thank some of these ignorant de- 
claimers to tell us where the Word of God was 
before the reign of king James! Had they no 
divine book betore this good king,in consequence 
of the Hampton Conference, summoned his wise 
men? Yes; they had version after version, each 
of which, in its turn, ceased to be the “ Word 
of God” when a new one was given. This I 
say after the manner of these declaimers, Our 
good forefathers, two hundred and fifty years 
ago, read and preached from a different version, 
which they venerated in their day, as our com- 
peers venerate James’ Bible-—The English ldn- 





from his coat, so do we from the language of our 
Eprtor. 





To the Readers of the Christian Baptist. 
The Past, the Présent, aud the Future. 


My Parrons an Fatenps,—It is full time that 
I should address you on the past, the present, 
and the future, as respects you, myself, and pos- 
terity. 

With the exception of comparatively a few 
witnesses in the mountains and vallies of Europe, 
all .christendom slept for one thousand. years. 
Kings and priests made a golden goblet—filled 
it with medicated wine, of the most inebriating 
6 iy Be So a a it to each other—and when 
they had freely indulged themselves, they handed 
it to their subjects, who all became intoxicated, 
and, like drunken sots, fell fast asleep! Luther 
arose and washed himself; and, like the angel 
that liberated Peter, he smote his brethren on the 
side until a number of them awoke. He. led 
them out into the city, and left them in one of its 
streets, They were not as sagacious as Peter; 
for, instead of marching out, they took up a per- 
manent abode in the great city, in whose prisons 
they had so Jong lain. This Reformation was 
too soon completed; and now for three centuries 
their descendants have done little else in the 
religious way than quarrel about it. We were 
born in the suburbs of the great city, and lived 
in its smoke daring our nonage. But we have 
been awaked, and wish to awake our eontempo- 
raries. 

For this purpose we blew the trumpet a few 
years ago. We feared and hoped. ore were 
then awake, and many more have since awaked, 
than we dared at that time tohave hoped. Thou- 
sands are now examining and searching into the 
foundations of all the present religious establish- 
ments. We have fared much better than we 
ever did anticipate. I expected to be honored 
with the appellation of heretic, schismatic, Arian, 
or some such title, fromi those wuo haye the 
power of conferring honorary degrees. I ean 
say that I set out with a single eye, and I have 
found the promised blessing. But more than I 
expected: for I have found able coadjutors, pow- 
erful friends, and.a candid hearing, I have, as 
all who have read this work with candor will 
testify, given both sides. My ablest opponents 


have been permitted to speak all that they had 
I have kept nothing back. 
80 


to say in our pages. 
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We have allowed and invited them to occupy 
our pages. The result has been that they have, 
to a man, declined the contest, and confirmed us 
mere and more in the invincibility of truth. I 
knew their wena before they engaged in the 
conflict. They did not know mine. [| do. not 
speak of physical, or intellectual, or literary 
strength. In these respects many of them may 
be, and some of them, I know, are, my supe- 
riors. But I have studied the whole Bible, both 
Testaments, in a way which, I think, none of 
them have done. I studied their systems too. 
And I know there are two ways of studying the 
Oracles: one with, and one without, spectacles. 
There is a studying of them with no other de- 
eign than to know, believe, teach, and practise 
them. 

All men may be said to boast, who make pre- 
tensions to teach others. No man either writes 
or speaks as an instructer, who does not, in the 
very act, claim a right to the public ear.. We 
claim that right, and acknowledge that we claim 
it. Whether this claim be well or ill-founded, 
whether it be mere conceit, or a zeal according 
to knowledge, our cotemporaries and posterity 
will decide.- But whether it be enthusiasm, 
conceit, or right reason, impelling us, we can- 
didly acknowledge that we claim the right of 
speaking what we do know, and of declaring 
what we do believe. 

The present is a momentous crisis. All sects 
are p tea The religious world is convulsed. 
Atheism has opened her batteries and unsheath- 
ed her sword. Scepticism is big with hopes. 
Catholic and protestant Popery are plodding and 
plotting for the supremacy. The little and the 
great Popes are on tiptoe, Saints ate praying 
tor the Millennium; myriads are laboring for its 
introduction. The bible and the creeds are at 
war, There is no truce. Such is the present, 
and such has been the past. 

Our designs are, under the government of the 
great King, to contribute all our energies.to tke 
cause ef real and unsophisticated christianity. 
We have never yet brought all our energies into 
the field. They have been too much distracted. 
We are now going forth into a new campaign— 
I have in all my public efforts, followed the op- 
enings of the way according to the directions of 
the great Captain. 

ith regard to the press, that most potent of all 
moral engines, we shall disclose our intentions, 

It is, with the consent and coneurrence of the 
friends of the ancient order of things, our inten- 
tion to bring the Christian Baptist to a close in 
the next volume. We designed to have com- 
pleted it with the present volume; but we can- 
not fill the outlines of our plan and prospectus 
in less than another. But we intend to publish 
the seventh volume in six months, or to finish it 
at the close of the present year. During which 
time we will issue a prospectus for a periodical 
of a more extensive range, and in some promi- 
nent items of a different character. Of these we 
shall, in due time, advise our friends. 

And now we would inform all our readers 
that if any of them are unwilling to take the se- 
venth volume to be issued before the first of Ja- 
nuary, 183@—they will please to inform us, eith- 
er directly or through our agents, before the first 
of June next, Our limits ia the present work 
are by far toe confined for the public good, and 
we must have more room. I have no fears but 
the intended work will be patronised. There 
are so many already enlightened who know that 
itis their duty and their privilege to use their 
means and influence for the good of their own 
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terity, and mankind generally, that they can~ 
em mona stewards, Sithhold their parade to 
this undertaking. I know they cannot. For 
the same gracious obligations that urge me to 
labor, urge’ them to add wings to my efforts. 
If they.do not need my labors for themselves, 
that is no matter; they need them for their chil- 
dren, friends, neighbors, and they will have 
them. . We christians are the Lord’s people. He 
owns us, spirit, soul, body, and effects; and we 
owe alltohim. And, I know, that we would 
rather hear him say to us, “ Well done, good 
and faithful servants,” than to have all the mon- 
archs on earth bowing at our feet. Such is our 
te and I hope we will hold it fast to the 
e 


. & 
I have now disclosed my intentions for the fu- 
ture. I -have no anxiety about them. If the 
Lord will I shall do as I have proposed. If oth- 
erwise, I shall be satisfied; and I doubt not, if 
he does not employ me in this work, he will em- 
loy a more suitable, bold, and active agent. 
or the earth is his, and the fulness thereat I 
hope, through his favor, to acquit myself well, 
in whatever station he may P ace me. And l 
will ever bless his name that I would rather be 
a door keeper in his house, than reign over the 
greatest empire the sun surveys, Enrror. 





Infallibility. 
Extract from Doctor Chalmers Sermon on “ the Doctrine 
of Christian Charity applied to the case of Religious 
ferences.” 

“Iris said of the Papists that they ascribe 
an infallibility to the Pope; so that if he were to 
say one thing, and the Bible another, his author- 
ity would carry it over the authority of God. 
And, think you, brethren, that there is no such 
Popery dmong you? You all have, or ought to 
have, bibles; and how often is it repeated there, 
“Hearken diligently to me?”? Now, do you 
obey this requirement, by making the reading of 
your bibles a distinct and earnest exercise? Do 
you ever dare to bring your favorite minister to 
the tribunal of the word, or would you tremble 
at the presumption of such an attempt, so that 
the hearing of the word, carries a greater author- 
ity over your mind than the reading of the 
Word? Now this want of doing, this trembling 
at the very idea of a dissent from your minister, 
this indolent acquiescence in his doctrine, is just 
calling-another man Master; it is putting the au- 
thority of man over the authority of God; it is 
throwing yourself into a prostrate attitude at the 
footstool of infallibility; it is not just kissing 
the toe of reverence, but it is the profound de- 
gradation of the mind, and of all its faculties; 
and without the name of Popery—that your bo-~ 
soms, your souls may be infected with the deadly 
poison, and your consciences be weighed down 
by the oppressive shackles of Popery. And all 
this in the noon-day etfulgence of a protestant 
‘country, where the bible, in your mother tongue, 
circulates among all your families; where it ma 
be met with on almost every shelf, and is soli-+ 
citing you to look to the wisdom that is inscribed 
on its pages.” 





Copy of the Indulgences, sold by the authority o, 
, Agee by Tetzel, which occasioned the Re. 
formation. 

“ May our Lord Jesus Christ have mercy upon 
thee, and absolve thee by the merits of his most 
holy passion! And I, by the authority of his 
blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and of the 





most holy Pope, granted and committed to me 
81 
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in these parts, do absolve thee, first from all ec- 
clesiastical censures, in whatever manner they 
have been incurred, and then from all’ sins, 
transgressions, and excesses, how enormous s0- 
ever they be, even from such as are reserved for 
the cognizance of the holy see, and as far as the 
keys of the holy church extend, I remit to thee 
all punishment which thou dost deserve in pur- 
gatory on their account; and I restore thee to the 
holy sacraments of the church, to the unity of 
the taithful, and to that innocence and purity 
which thon didst possess at baptism; so that 
when thou dost die, the gates of punishment 
shall be shut, and the gates of the paradise of 
delight shall be Sheumey’ and if thou shalt not 
die at present, this grace shall remainyin full 
force when thou artat the point of death! Inthe 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 


No. 10.] May 5, 1829. 

Essays on Man in his Primitive state, and under 
the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Dispen- 
sations —No. VIII. 

Patriarchal Age.—No. IV. 

Oor last number adverted to the priesthood 
of the Patriarchal Age. An objection has been 
made to one sentence in the 6th No. It is to 
this sentence: “ Not cS pte on earth believed 
that the Messiah would die a sin-offering, or rise 
from the dead, from Eve to Mary Magdalene.” 
If we do not make good this assertion before we 
finish the Essays on the Jewish and Christian 
Dispensations, we shall eat it up. “Have pa- 
tience with me, and I will pay you all.” We pro- 
ceed. 

Before the Flood an idea got abroad into the 
world that some animals were clean and some 
unclean. This distribution of ‘birds and 
beasts” was as superhuman as the ordination 
of sacrifice. Noah made his selection according 
to it, and in the offering of sacrifices among the 
Patriarchs, from Noah to Moses, respect was 
paid to this distinetion. 

It is an idea which has generally obtained 
among the more learned antiquarians and which 
has some confirmation from ancient scripture, 
that the sacrifices of the godly were all con- 
sumed by fire from heaven+such of them, at 
east, as were of the burnt offering character. 
}iow such an idea obtained it would be hard’ to 
tell, unless from established fact. We do know 
most certainly that, in after times, some offer- 
ings were consumed by fire from heaven. And 
in the time of Abraham it appears that fire from 
heaven consumed some sacrifices, Abraham 
presented on one altar, at one time, “one heifer, 
x female goat, and a ram of three years old, a 
turtle dove, and a young pigeon.” The former 
were all severed, and the birds laid on entire. 
After the sun set, **a smoking furnace and a 
harning lamp,” or fire, from heaven fell upon 
these carcases and consumed them. ‘T'o such 
offerings as these promises or covenants were 
usually appended. Thus after Noah had offered 
a similar sacritice, God promised a continuation 
of the seasons withaut the intervention of a 
flood—and here to.Abraham the promises con- 
ceming Canaan were confirmed. 

Jacob, in confirmation of his vow, Gen. xxxv. 
14, poured oil upon the stone which he had set 
uo. And on another oceasion “he set up a 
pillar in the place where God talked with him, 
even a pillar of stone; and he poured a drink 
offering thereon, and he poured oif thereon.” 
Such were the positive acts of patriarehal wor- 
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ship of the sacrificial kind—sin-offerings, thank- 
offerings, vow or dedication-offerings. 

Some sorts of ablutions or washings were also 
practised ns, the patriarchs before the Mosa- 
ice economy. Jacob, in order to prepare his 
family to offer sacrifice with him upon the altar, 
erected at Bethel, commands them to “change 
their garments” and “be clean,” which, as the 
most learned critics have proved, is equivalent 
to “wash yourselves.” All sorts of ancient 
writers, sacred and profane, viewed the deluge 
@s a ‘purification, or washing, or immersion of the 
earth. - Philo the Jew, and Plato the Greck 
philosopher, give credit to this idea. It was so 
teferred to by the Apostle Peter. And it is not 
improbable but the ablutions of the pagan 
world originated from this view of the delage— 
sanctioned by the practice of the patriarehs. 

It would appear also that the proseuche of 
which we read in the New Testament, or places 
of prayer built on hills or by brooks of water, 
in retired situations, may be traced back as far 
asthe time of Abraham. (Gen. xxi, 35.) And 
Abraham planted a grove (or — in Beersheba, 
and there (or under ip he called on the name 
of the Lord, the everlasting God.” From this 
custom unquestionably arose the corruptions of 
the pagan world in consecrating groves and 
high places to’ their gods. Such were the reli- 
gious institutions, and such the vencrable cus- 
toms of the holy men of the Patriarchal Age. 

In forming a correct view of the religious 
character of the ancient nations, it is necessary 
here to inquire how far the inhabitants of Persia, 
Assyria, Arabia, Canaan and Egypt, were affect- 
ed or influenced by the religious institutions of 
this period: for these were the first nations 
whose institutions gave @ character to all the 
nations of the world. 

Abraham was the son of Shem by Arphaxad. 
The Persians were the descendants of Shem by 
Elam. The common parentage of Abraham 
and the Persians Taid a foundation for some sim- 
ilarity in thet? religion. Abraham’s ancestors 
dwelt in Chaldez, and at the time that God sig- 
nalized Abraham, the Chaldeans began to apos- 
tatize from the service of the true God. Hence 
the expulsion: of Abraham from among them. 
But Dr. Hyde and the most learned antiquarians 
nresented documental proof that the Puntape 
retained the true history of the Creation and the 
Antediluvian Agé; and so attached were the 
Persians to the religion of Abraham, that the 
sacred book which contained their religion ig 
called Sokt Ibrahim, i. e. the Book of Abraham. 
For a considerable time after Abraliam’s day 
they worshipped the God of Shem, for they did 
not know all the special communications to 
Abraham. 

The Arabians, down to the time of Jethro, 
retained the knowledge of the trae God. How 
long after we are not informed; but their reli- 
gious institutions, as far as we have account, 
differed little from. those practised by Abraham, 
with the exception of cireumcision. 

The Canaanites themselves, in Abraham’s 
time, had not apostatized wholly from the reli- 
gion of Shem. The king of Salem was priest 
of the most high God; and during Abraham’s 
sojourning among them, they treated him with 
all respect as a prophet of the trre God. 

Even ainongst the Philistines at Gerar, Abra- 
ham found a goed and virtuous king, favored 
with the admonitions of the Almighty. This he 
little expected, for he was so prejudiced against 
those people, that, on entering their metropolis, 
he said, “Surely the fear of God is not in this 
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place.” But he was happily disappointed. For 
Abimelech, in his appeal to Heaven, says, “Lord, 
will you slay a virtuous nation?” And the Lord 
did not deny his plea, but heard and answered 
his request. There appears in the whole narra- 
tive no difference inthe religious views or prac- 
tice between Abraham and Abimelech the king 
of the nation. 

The Egyptians, too, in the time of Abraham, 
were worshippers of the true God. In Upper 
f{gypt they refused, as Phutarch informs us, to 
pay any taxes for the ‘support of the idolatrous 
worship; asserting that they ewned tio mortal, 
dead or alive, 10 be a God. ‘The incorrupti- 
ble and eternal God they called ‘Gneh, who they 
affirmed had no beginning, and never should 
have an end.’ in the first advances to mythol- 
ogy in Egypt, they. represented God by the 
figure of 2 serpent, with the head of a lrawk 
in the midéle of a circle. We find no misun- 
derstandings nor difference between Pharoah 
and Abraham, when the latter went down into 
Egypt. Indeed, with the exception of the Chal-{ 
deans, who were the oldest nation, and the first 
Yo introduce idol or image worship, we find avery’ 
general agreement in ail the ancient nations reg- 
pocting religious views and practice, And the 
only defection from the religion of Noah and 
Shem which we meet with in all antiquity, was 
that of the Chaldeans, 

All the religious rites and usages of the Pagan 
nations down to the time of Homer, and still la- 
‘er, were very similar to the patriarchal instite- 
tions. They offered expiatory sacrifices, depre- 
«ations, vows, and ablutions; had altars, priests, 
and sacred groves; and made the same distinc- 
tions between clean and unclean victims. Ho- 
mer talks of “hecatombs of ‘bulls and goats,” 
“lambs and goats without blemish.” And not 
only the Greck, but the Roman poets, speak of 
the ablutions, purifications, and sacrifices of an- 
cient times, in such a way as toleave no doubt 
‘but that they all came from the same origin. 

Epiror. 





Communication. 
Brorsrr CampBett,—As society at large, both’ 
civil and religious, are engaged in examining the} 
defects in their different constitutions, and the 
journals teeming with reformers and their essays 
on reformation, I took up the Christian Baptist with 
a determination of examining the foundation of 
the editer and his numerous correspondents—, 
and can say that I have been fully compensated: 
for the time I was engaged in this delightful} 
work, The essays by the Editor are truly inter-/ 
esting, both scriptural and rational. Those on, 
the Clergy, the Ancient Order of Things, and 
the Ancient Gospel, I opine are una”swerable.; 
‘The Essay vn the Primitive and Modern Chris- 
tianity, signed by Philip, issuperexcellent. He 
concluded by saying, * This induction may be 
ages to greater length in some future paper.” 
searched through all the volumes expecting 
to- meet with the author’s promise, and found it 
not. I still flatter mys:lf that ere long he will give 
us another essay upon this all-important subject. 
In the fourth volume I read an excellent letter 
signed Paulinus, containing some very appro- 
priate remarks upon the present order of things 
and a manifest desire for the restoration of the 


ancient order of things—such as the following: 
“TI am greatly pleased with what appears to be 
your drift and aim, viz. tu clear the religion of 
Jesus of all the adventitious lumber .with which 
it has been encumbered, and bring back the 
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christian church to its primitive simplicity and 
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beauty.” The essay “on the Jewish Sabbath 
and the Christian Lord’s day” is said to be super- 
latively excellent. He also spedks of the New 
Testament being an instrument, the most effec- 
tual, for‘sweeping off all the rubbish which has 
been githered from the old ruins of former es- 
tablishments to build withal on Christian grounds: 
“that the word of God is the instrument of our 
regeneration and sanctification, I have no doubt.” 
“It is my wish (says the writer) not only to ex- 
press my hearty approbation of your avowed hos- 
tility to certain abuses and follies prevalent in the 
religious world, but to lend ‘any little aid in my 
power towards a correction of these evils. A- 
mong the objects here alluded to, let me just 
mention the adoption of creeds and confessions 
of faith—those fruitful sources of dissention, and 
stubborn barriers against the admission of divine 
light from the word of God, and the high pre- 
tensions of many among theclergy.” The most 
interesting of all with the writer is, “‘Suéh a re- 
formtation in the church as shall resture, what 
you term the ancient order of things.” In your 
Opposition to error, he says, **I do not wish to see 
you ‘abate one jot or tittle of the firmness with 
which you take your stand, or the keenness with 
which you make’ the attack. . I would not wish 
you tocut off the points of your arrows whenever 
they are directed at error or folly.” These inde- 
pei and truly interesting sayings of Paulinus 
am delighted with. 

In his, second epistle I find otlrer excellent 
things. “Wherever the New’ Dispensation 
comes, it lays hold of every human ‘creature, with 
the grasp of divine authority, while it presented 
the exhibition of divine mercy.” “TI think it is 
justly due to you to say, that-you are an avowed 
friend to the Spirit's operations in the production 
of genuine religion.” “I am no advocate forthe 
formation of mere theories, nor for compiling ab- 
stract truths.’ “I have no disposition I assure 
you, to carry the fruits I may be enabled to gath- 
er from the tree of life (the Bible) to any distil- 
“O for the time when divine truth, the 
whole divine truth, shall be relished as coming 
from God!” An answer to this ¢spiration, how 
important to the well being of the human family? 
and for the accomplishment ef the vows of the 
writer? I think 1 discover im this epistle the 
writer’s former opinions somewhat shaken.— 
Whether it was owing to yoursweeping the hou- 
ses of those distillers of alcohol, and the dust got 
into his eyes; that he was tippling there, or that 
he had been pressing the oil out of the bean, I am 
unable to determine. Upon reading the fifth 
volume my opinion is confirmed, there has been 
a lecture, caution, admonition, reproof, or rebuke 
given him fromsomewhere. Mark this:“He (that 
is Paulinus) wrotesomething last year in which he 
certainly went teo far. He is now convinced 
(I am. persuaded) and guarded against our friend 
Campbell’s chimeras.” After this appeared this 
excellent writerseems to have wanted confidence 
in all he undeztook to write for the Christian 
Baptist. Notice the close of his “Essays on the 
Holy Spirit. Although he did not wish you to 
abate one jot ortittle of the firmness of your stand, 
nor the keenness of your attack, in your fifth let- 
terto Bishop Semple, you must have had beards 
on your arrows, or he could not in justice to his 
own wishes have complained of the sharpness 
of your attack upon the ignorance, vice, and im- 
morality of the professors of religion. Every one 
that has read the Essays of Paulinus no doubt ex- 
pected to find him not only speaking those ex- 
celleat things, butdoingthem! Whether this be 
the case or not, I cannot say positively. i is 
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the author of a series of essays published in the 
Religious Herald upon Reformation, signed Mc- 
Jancthon, his fourth essay authorizes me to say he 
is not. Notice the following recommendation. 
ir“ would respectfully suggest to the. Baptist 
"General Convention, at their ensuing meeting, 
the propriety of adopting a resolution that it is 
expedient we, should be supplied with a set ‘of 
suitable catechisms; that they nominate some 
person or persons for tle purpose of compiling 
them; as also a committee of inspection, to whom 
may be confided the privilege of rescommendin 
the compilation to the use of our churches an 
our friends throughout the Union, ‘The General 
Convention forms, in some sortya centre of gene- 
ral union amongst us; anda recommendation from 
that body might have a powerful and happy in- 
fluence, and could not be considered any usur- 
pation of authority.” This, it is truc, isa little 
thing; but is intended to form the religious minds 
of our little immortals.? When we remember 
what a large tree grows froma little acorn, and 
when it is full grown in a good soil, that such is 
its attracting power that nothing fluurishes with- 
im its reach, we then are admonished to attend 
to the seeds we sow, or in other words to attend 
to little things. Is this the Way to clear the 
church of the “adventitious lumber with which 
it has been encumbered, and bring it back to its 
primitive simplicity and beauty?’ Is this “clear- 
ing the religion of Jesus of those abuses and 
follies prevalent in the religious world?” Is 
this the way to “sweep offall the rubbish which 
has been gathered from the old ruins of former 
establishments to build withal on christian 
grounds?’ Is this the instrament of God in re- 
generating and sanctifying these “little immor- 
tals?’ Is this the aid he promised you to cor- 
rect the evils, to wit, creeds and confessions of 
faith, “those fruitful sources of dissention and 
stubborn barriers against the admission of divine 
light from the word of God?” Isthis his “hearty 
approbation of your hostility to certain abuses 
and follies prevalent in the religious world?” 
Is this the way to“ reform the church and restore 
the ancient order of things?” Is this his * op- 
osition to theories, or egmpiling abstract truths ?”? 
$ not this carrying our jugs to the distillery to 
get alcohol that our “little immortals” may tip- 
ple with us? When this little idol is completed, 
will this be the time when “divine truth, the 
whole of divine truth, shall be relished as coming 
from God?” 

Iam put to my wit’s end to determine whether 
the writer of the above recommendation intends 
a reformation from, or restoration of, the “old 
ruins of former establishments!’ What need 
can there be of the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
when it is admitted that these ecclesiastical bo- 
dies’ secommendation will have “a powerful 
and happy influence in giving efficacy to these 
catechisms.” Again, is this the way to correct 
the evils among the kingdom of the clergy, by 
soliciting resolutions of adoption to give energy 
to human productions, committees of inspections, 
and acknowledging their powerful and happy 
influence upon their recommendations? Again, 
what need is there for these catechisms, and 
tecommendations of sech powerful and happy 
influence, when it isadmitted wherever the New 
Dispensation comes it lays hold of every human 
creature with the grasp of divine authority, 
while it presents the exhibition of divine mercy? 
Is not this an acknowledgment that the New 
Testament is not sufficient to instruct these 
‘little immortals” in their duty to God? For 


my part, I think it is a deep reflection upon the 
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wisdom and philanthropy of Jesus Christ, in not 
giving te these *]ittle immortals’? what this wn 
ter has eonsidered necessary for their religious 
education, and, I suppose, for their sal¥ation. 
*O for the time when divine truth,the whole of di- 
¥ine truth, shall be relishedas coming from God !’” 

I do not wish to be understood as finding fault 
with the essays of Paulinus, though I think his 
essays on the Holy Spisit are. rather too much in 
the Calvinistic style.. Bat wish the recommen- 
dation of Melanethon, if he is the same. writer, 
there is, to my judgment, a manifest inconsis- 
tency- As 80 much is said about the Holy Spir- 
it’s operations in this metaphysieal day, I would, 
in a few words, give my views of what the New 
Testament teaches:—-We must first hear, then 
believe and reform; then obey, that is, be im- 
mersed; then receive the regeneysating Spirit, 
with all its heavenly blessings promised te the 
believing sons and daughters of Adam. This 
appears to be so pleiny inculeated ip the New 
Testament, that 1 am astonished that I 90 long 
remained ignorant of the gospe], when at the 
same time professed to’be a teacher of it. And 
for this discovery I am indebted to you, brother 
editor, Let me conelude in the ostare of 
Paulinus, “that you may steer a straight forward 
course, alike unawed by eustom, unprovoked by 
opposition, unseduced by novelty, 1s the prayer 
of yours im the gospel.” 

A LOVER OF THE WHOLE cF Diving Trou. 





Profession and Principle, or Faith in Words and 
Faith in Works. 

I nave often regretted to find the testimony of 
some eminent witness on one side of some im- 
portant question—and his practiee on the oppo- 
site side. This, indeed, is a very common oc- 
currence ; 80 common that we are more surprized 
to find a coincidence between the verbal profes- 
sion and the actual eonduct, than wé are to find 
adiserepancy. Whieh of the two have tlre most 
influenee, and which of the two ought to have 
the most influence, are two distinct questions. 
Mosheim, for example, in his compend of eccle- 
siastical history of the first centuries, gives a clear 
and foreible testimony against the present order 
of things, by showing’its entire departure from 
the ancient order. He shows that the bishops, 
deacons, teaching, exhortation, prayers, praises, 
and, indeed, all the worship of the primitive 
church, were, in every grand point, dissimilar to 
the present. He unequivocally declares the 
“reformed churches” tobe apostates in fact from 
the aneient order; and yet we find him among 
the Rabbins! What a pity! 

A thousand Paidobaptists too, have declared 
against sprinkling—and stil) sprinkled infants! 
And myriads have remonstrated against popery, 
prelacy, and clerical intrigue; and yet ‘were as 
full of the Pope as Queen Elizabeth! Whence 
is it;O Mammon, that you can make your vo- 
taries sing with so mueh sincerity— 

* I see the better way, and I approve it too, 

“ Detest the worse, and still the worse pursue.” 
Intellect like conscience, is genérally on ‘the 
right side, and pravity, politics, and the flesh pot 
on the other. When intellect, conscience, and 
the stomach are on opposite sides, the latter is 
sure to be most obstreperous and intriguing. 
Hence the triumphs of the belly. 

As I consider the’ decisions of the intellect to 
be the most impartial, it demands from me the 
greatest respect; though, indeed, I cannot but 
lament to find so many illustrious instances of 
the triumphs of the anima! over the intellectual 
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mean. I can find the greatest. men now, living 
in the religious world, substantially, and some ot 
them most unequivocally, in their public attesta- 
tions, on the side of the ancient order of things, 
{t would astonish many were we to cull out he 
explicit and forcible attestations to the cause we 
advocate, from the distinguished men of the 
last and the present century; to see what agree- 
ment in views, both with respect to the ancient 
order of things, and the issue of the present con- 
tests. We do not say that every man who as- 
serts some grand fundamental truth, sees its 
bearings; nor will we affirm that they are all, 
from appetite, avarice, or ambition, blinded 
against its connexion and authority. But one 
thing I will say, that I can find assertions’ and 
explicit declarations in the writings of such, men 
as Dr. Adam Clarke, Thomas Scott, Messrs, Hall 
and Irving, and Dr. Chalmers, as, carry them 
out to their literal and legitimate issue, would 
subvert all the glittering schemes of the day, and 
leave in lieu of chem all, nought but the ancient 
order of things! . 

The following extract from Chalmer’s Essay on 
the Evidence of Christianity, is deserving of the 
attention and strict perusal of all the readers of 
this work :— 

“ Whatisthe reason why there is so much more 
unanimity among critics and grammarians about 
the sense of any ancient author, than about 
the sense of the New Testament Because the 
one is made purely a question of criticism: the 
other has been complicated with the uncertain 
fancies of a daring and presumptuous theology. 
Could we only dismiss these fancies, sit down 
like a schoolboy to his task, and look upon the 
study of divinity as a mere work of translation, 
then we would expect the same unanimityamon 
christians that we meet with among scholars an 
literati about the system of Epicurus or philoso- 

hy of Aristotle. But here (ies the distinction 

etwixt the cases, When we make out, by a 
critical examination of the Greek of Aristotle, 
that such was his meaning, and such his philos- 
ophy, the result carries no authority with it, and 
our mind retains the congenial liberty of its 
own speculations. But te make out by a 
critical examination of the Greek of St. Paul, 
that such is the theology of the New Testament, 
we are bound to submit to this,theology; and 
our minds must surrender every opinion, howey- 
er dear to them., It is quite im vain to talk of 
the mysteriousness of the subject, as being the 
cause of the want of unanimity among chris- 
tians, It may be mysterious, in reference to 
our former conceptions. It may be mysterious 
in the utter impossibility of reconciling it with 
our own assumed fancies, and self-furmed prin- 
ciples. It may be mysterious in the difficulty 
which we feel in ccmprehending the manner of 
the doctrine, when we ought to be satisfied with 
the authoritative revelation which has been made 
to us of its existence and its truth. But if we 
could only abandon all our former conceptions, if 
we felt that. our business was to submit to the 
oracle of God, and that we are not called upon to 
effect a reconciliation betwixt a revealed doctrine 
of the bible, and an assumed or excogitated 
principle of our own; then, we are satisfied, that 
we would find the language of the Testament to 
have as much clear, and precise, and distinctive 
simplicity, as the sanguage of any sage or philo- 
sopher that has come down to our time.” 

“Could we only get it reduced to a mere 
question of language, we should look at no dis- 
tant period for the establishment of a pure and 
unanimous SRARAES AN the world, But no. 
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While the mind and the reasoning of any philo- 
sopher are collected from his words, and these 
words tried as to their import and significancy 
upon the appropriate prineiples of criticism, the 
mind and the reasoning of the: Spirit of God are 
not collected pen the same pure and compe- 
tent principles of investigation. In order to 
know the mind of the Spirit, the communications 
of the Spirit, and the expression of these com- 
munications in‘written language, should be con- 
sulted. These arethe only data upon which the 
inquiry should be instituted. But no. Instead 
of learning the designs and character of the Al- 
mighty from his own mouth, we sit in judgment 
upon them, and make our conjecture ot. what 
they should be, take the precedency of his: reve- 
lations of what they are. We do him the same 
injustice that we do to an acquainiance, whose 
proceedings and whose intentions we venture to 
pronounce upon, while we refuse him a hearing, 
or turn away from the letter in whichhe ex- 
plains himself. , No wonder, then, at the want 
of unanimity among christians, so long as the 
question of “What thinkest thou” is made the 
principle of their creed, and, for the sake of 
criticism, they have committed themselves to 
the endless caprices.of the humanintellect, Let 
the principle of “what thinkest thou” be ex- 
ploded,.and that of “* what readest thou” be sub- 
stituted in its place. Let us take our lesson as 
the Almighty places it before us, and, instead of 
being the judge of his conduct, be satisfied with 
the safer and humbler office of being the inter- 
preter of his language.”-—— 

~“ We must bring a free .and unoccupied mind 
to the exercise. It must not be the pride or the 
obstinacy of self-formed opinions, or the haughty 
independence of him who thinks he has reach- 
ed the manhood of his understanding. We 
must bring with us the docility of a child, if we 
want to gain the kingdom of heaven. It must 
not be a partial, but an entire and unexcepted 
obedience. There must be no garbling of that 
which is entire, no darkening of shat which is 
luminous, no softening downof that which is au- 
thoritative or severe. The bible will allow of no 
compromise. It professes to be the directory of 
our faith, and claims a total ascendancy over'the 
souls and the understandings of men. it will en- 
ter no composition with us or our natural princi- 
ples. It challengesthe whole mind as its due, 
and. it appeals.to the truth of heaven for the high 
authority of its sanction. “ Whosoever adds 
to, or pos from the words of this book, is. ac- 
cursed,” is the absolute language in which it 
delivers itself. This brings us to-its terms. 
There is no way of escaping after this We 
must bring every thought into the captivity of its 
obedience, and as closely as everlawyer stuck to 
his documents or his extracts, must we abide 
by the rule and the doctrine which this authentic 
memorial of God sets before us.” 

“Now we hazard the assertion, that, with a 
number of professing christians, there is not this 
unexcepted submission of the understanding w 
the authority of the Bible; and that .he authority 
of the Bible is often modified, and in some cases 
superseded, by the authority of other principles. 
One of these principles is, the reason of the 
thing. We do not know if this principle would 
be at all felt or appealed to by the earliest chris- 
tians. They turned from dumb idols to serve the 
living and the true God. There was nothing in 
their antecedent theology which they could have 
any respect for: nothing which they could con- 
front, or bring into competition with the doctrines 
of the at Testament. In these days, the 
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trath as it is in Jesus came to the minds of its 
disciples, recommended by its novelty, by its 
gtandeur, by the power and recency of its evi+ 
«ences; and, above all, by its vast and evident 
superiority over the fooleries of a degrading Pa- 
ganisin. It does not:occur to us, that men in 
these circumstances would ever think of sitting 
in judgment over the mysteries of that sublime 
faith which had charmed them into.an abandon- 
nent of their earlier religion. It rather strikes 
us that they would receive them passively}; that, 
like scholars who had all to learn, they would 
take their lesson as they found it; that the in- 
formation of their teachers would be enough for 
them; and that the restless-tendency of the hu- 
iiun mind to speculation, would for a time find 
ample enjoyment in the rich and splendid dis- 
coveries which broke like a flood of light upon 
the world. But we are in different cireumstarces. 
To us, these discoveries, rich and splendid as 
they are, have lost the freshness of novelty. The 
sun of Tighteousness, like the sun in the firma- 
inent, has become familiarized to us by posses- 
sion., In a few ages, the human mind deserted 
its guidance, and. rambled as much as ever in 
gucst of new speculations. It is true that they 
took a juster and a loftier flight since the days 
of Heathenism. But it was only because they 
walked in the light of revelation. They bor- 
rewed of the New Testament without acknowl- 
edgement, and took its beauties and its truths 
tv deck their own wretched fancies and sel f-con- 
stituted systems. In the process of time the de- 
lusion multiplied and extended. »Schools were 
jormed, and the way of the Divinity was as con- 
fidently theorized upon, as the processes of chym- 
istry, or the economy of the heavens. Universities 
were enddwed, and natural theology took its 
place in the circle of the sciences. }'olios were 
written, and the respected luminaries of a for- 
mer age poured their a priori and their a@ posteriori 
demonstrations on the world. Taste, and senti- 
ment, and imagination, grew apace; and every 
raw untwored principle which poetry could clothe 
in prettiness, or over which the hand of genius 
could throw the graces of sensibility and ele- 
ganee, was erected into a principle of the divine 
government, and made to preside over the coun- 
ceils of the Deity. In the mean time, the Bible, 
which ought to supersede all, was itself super- 
seded. It was quite in vain to say that it was 
the only authentic record of an actual embassy 
which God had sent into the world. It was quite 
in vain to plead its testimonies, its miracles, and 
the unquestionable fulfilment of its prophecies. 
These mighty claims must be over, and be sus- 
pouded, till we have settled—what? the reason- 
ableness of its doctrines; We must bring the 
theology of God’s ambassador to the bar of our 
self-formed theology. The Bible, instead of being 
admitted as the directory of our faith apon its 
external evidences, must be tried upon the merits 
ef the work itself; and if our verdict be favora- 
ble, it must be brought in, not as a help to our 
ignorance, but as acorollary to our demonstra- 
tions. But is this ever done? Yes! by Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, and a whole host of followers and ad- 
mirers. Their first step in the process of theo- 
logical study, is to furnish their minds with the 
principles of natural theology. Chris canity, be- 
tore its external proofs are looked at or listened to, 
must be brought under the tribunal of those 
principles. All the difficulties which attach to 
the reason of the thing, or the fitness of the 
doctrines, must be formally discussed, and satis- 
factorily got over. A voice was heard from 
heaven, saying of Jesus Christ, “This is my 
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beloved Son: hear ye him.” The men of Gali+ 
lee saw him ascend from the dead to the heaven 
which he now occupies. The men of Galilee 
gave their testimony; and it is a testimony 
which stood the fiety trial of persecution in a 
former age, and of sophistry in this. And yet, 
instead of hearing Jesus Christ as disciples, they 
sit in authority over him as judges. Instead 
of forming their divinity after the Bible, they 
try the Bible by their antecedent divinity; and 
this book, with all its mighty train of evidencer, 
must drivel'in their antichambers, till they have 
fonounced sentence of admission, when they 
lew got its doctrines to agree with their own 
airy and unsubstantial speculations.” 

“We do not condemn the exercise of reason 
in matters of theology. It is the part of reason 
to form its conclusions, when it has data and 
evidences before it. But it is equally the part 
of reason to abstain from its conclusions, when 
these evidences are wanting. Reason can judge 
of the external evidences for christianity, because 
it can discern the merits of human testimony ; 
and it can perceive the truth or the falsehood 
of such obvious credentials in the performance 
of a miracle, of the fulfilment of a prophecy. 
But reason is not entitled to sit in judgment 
over these internal evidences, which many a 

resumptuous theologian has attempted to derive 
‘rom the reason of the thing, or from the agree- 
ment of the doctrine with the fancied character 
and attributes of the Deity. One of the most 
useful exercises of reason, is ‘to ascertain its 
limits, and to keep within them, to abandon the 
field of conjecture, and to restrain itself within 
that safe and certain barrier which forms the 
boundary of human experience. However hu- 
miliatihg you may conceive it, it is this that lics 
at the bottom of Lord Bacon’s philosophy, and it 
is to this that modern science is indebted for all 
her solidity and all her triumphs. Why does 
philosophy flourish in’ our days? Because her 
votaries have learned to abandon their own cree 
ative speculations, and to submit to eviderices, 
let her conclusions be as painful and as unpalat- 
able as they will. Now all that we want is tu 
carry the same lesson and the same principle to 
theology. Our business is not to guess, but to 
learn. After we have established christianity to 
be an authentic message from God upon these 
historical grounds—when the reason and experi- 
ence of man entitle him to form his conclu- 
sions—nothing remains for us, but an uncondi- 
tional surrender of the mind to the subject of 
the message. We have a right to sit in judg- 
ment over the credentials of Heaven’s Ambassa- 
dor, but we have no right to sit in judgment over 
the information he gives us. We have no right 
either to refine or to modify that information, till 
we have accommodated it to our previous con- 
ceptions. It is very true, that if the truths which 
he delivered lay within the field of huinan ob- 
servation, he we himself under the tribunal 
of our antecedent knowledge. Were he to tell 
us, that the bodies of the planetary system 
moved in orbits which are purely circular, we 
would oppose to him the observations and mea- 
surements of astronomy. Were he to tell us, 
that in winter the sun never shone, and that in 
summer no cloud ever darkened the brilliancy 
of his career, we would oppose to him the cér- 
tain remembrances, both of ourselves and of our 
whole neighborhood. Were he to tell us, that 
we were perfect men, becayse we were free from 
passion, and loved our neighbors as ourselves, 
we would oppose to him the ‘history of our own 
lives, and the deeply-seated consciousness of our 
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own infirmities’ On all these subjects we can 
confront him: but when he brings truth from a 
quarter which no human eye ever explored, when 
he tells us the mind of the Deity, and brings be- 
fore us the counsels of that invisible Being, 
whose arm is abroad upon all nations, and whose 
views reach to eternity, he is beyond the ken of 
eye or of telescope, and we must submit to him. 
We have no more right to sit in judgment over 
his information, than we have to sit in judgment 
over the information of any other wisiter who 
lights upon our planet, from some distant and 
unknown part of the universe,.and tells us what 
worlds roll in these remote tracts which are be- 
yond the limits of our astronomy, and how the 
Divinity peoples them with his wonders. Any 
previous conceptions of ours are of no more val- 
ue than the fooleries of aninfant; and should we 
offer to resist or to modify upon the strength of our 
conceptions, we. would be as unsound and as un- 
philosophical as ever school man was with his cat- 
egories, or Cartesian with his whirlpools of ether.” 
- “Let us go back to the first christians of the 
Gentile world. They turned from dumb idols 
to serve the living and the true God, They made 
a simple and entire transition from a state as 
bad, if not worse, than that of entire ignorance, 
to the christianity of the New Testament.— 
‘Their previous conceptions, instead of helping 
them, behoved to be utterly abandoned; nor 
was there that intermediate step which so many 
of us think to be necessary, and which we dig- 
nify with fhe name of the rational theology of 
nature. In these days, this rational theology 
was unheard of; nor ae we the slightest rea- 
son to believe that they were ever initiated into 
its doctrines, before the were looked upon as 
fit to be taught the peculiarities of the gospel. 
They were translated at once from the absurdi- 
ties of paganism to that christianity which has 
come down to us, in the records of evangelical 
history, and, the epistles which their teachers 
addressed to them. They saw the miracles; they 
acquiesced in them, as satisfying credentials of 
an inspired teacher; they took the whole of their 
religion from his mouth; their faith came by 
hearing, and hearing by the words of a divine 
messenger. This was their process, and it ought 
to be ours. We do not see the miracles, but we 
see their reality through the medium of that 
clear and unsuspicious testimony which has been 
handed down to us. We should admit them as 
the credentials of an embassy from God. We 
should take the whole of our religion from the 
records of this embassy; and, renouncing the 
idolatry of our own self-formed conceptions, we 
should repair to that word, which was spoken to 
them that heard it, and transmitted to us by the 
instrumentality of written language. The ques- 
tion with them was, What hear you? The ques- 
tion with us is, What read you? They had their 
idols, and they turned away from them. We 
have our fancies, and we contend, that, in the 
face of an authoritative revelation from heaven, 
it is as glaring idolatry in us to adhere to these, 
as it would be were they spread upon canvass, 
or chiseled into material form by the hands of a 
statuary.” 





Election.—No. II. 

Tue election taught by the college men con- 
templates all the righteous, from Abel to the 
resurrection of the dead, as standing in the rela- 
tion of elect persons to God; than wnich nothing 
can.be more opposed to fact and scripture: for 


though Abel, Enoch, and Noah, were worship- 
pers of the true God, they were not elect men; 
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nay, though Melchisedeck himself, king of Sa- 
lem, was at once priest of the Most High God, 
and the most illustrious type of Messiah ; though 
he received tythes of Abraham, blessed him, 
and, as Paul informs Phe gteater than he; 
yet neither Melchisedeck nor any of the nume- 
rous worshippers for whom he officiated in the 
quality of God's priest, did ever stand in the re- 
lation of elect worshippers in the scripture sense 
of the word elect. Abraham was the first elect 
man; and it remains for those who assert the 
contrary of this, to prove their proposition—a 
thing they never ean do by scripture. 

The elect institution reared upon the patriarch 
Abraham, and which has been made the depos- 
ite of covenants, laws, services, gloty and prom- 
ises, is quite distinct from the general tighteous- 
ness of the wotld, whether that righteousness 
may have been derived from revelations made to 
men before the commencement of the elect in- 
stitutions, or afterwards from traditions, or from 
an g he rs of God’s existence derived from 
the face of nature, the currency of events, and 
the nature of human society among Gentiles, an- 
cientand modern. I say the election is a sui gen- 
eris institution, in which the worshiper does not, 
with the uncertainty of a Mahometan idolator, 
a Chinese or Japanese, ask the remission of sins; 
but in which this blessing is stable and certain, 
secured to him by the promise and oath of God, 
two immutable things, by which it was impossi- 
ble for God to lie, that the man might have strong 
consolation, who has fled into this institution for 
refuge to lay hold of the hope set before him in 
the gospel; which is the second apartment of the 
elect building, as Judaism was the first,—“ In 
thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed” 
—a promise made to no other institution. 

In our last essay we ascertained two of the six 
things suggested to us by the term election, viz. 
that the living God was the elector, and that A- 
braham was the first elect person; and now if we 
ask when it began and when it shall end, I an- 
swer, first, that election will close at the end of 
the world—all the gracious purposes of the in- 
stitution will be accomplished at that time—false 
religion and bad government—the domination 
of political and trading influences—and every 
thing which opposes itself to the religion and 
authority of this institution—shall have been put 
down; and angels and men shall behold this 
truth, that the God of Abraham is the true God, 
and Jesus the Messiah his Son; and that Maho- 
met and Confucius, Zoroaster, and Brahama, 
were self-created apostles. 

As forthe commencement of the election, if 
Abraham was the first elect person, as we see he 
was, it follows this must have been when God 
called that patriarch from his native country to 
be the head of the elect people: “ Now the Lord 
had said to Abraham, Get you out of your coun- 
try, and from your father’s house to a land that I 
will show you, and I will make of you @ great 
nation; and I will bless you, and make your 
name great, and you shall be a blessing; and 1 will 
bless them that bless you, and curse them that 
curse you; and in you shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed.” Gen. xii. Here, then, is the 
commencement of that institution which is fin- 
ally to triumph over imposition and falsehood. 

t only remains: for us to speak 6f the great 
and illustrious purposes for which God has set up 
this institution in the earth, and finally of the 
principle on which a man of any nation may be 
admitted to the privileges of it, Viz. the remis- 
sion of sins, &c. &c. ~ First, then, in regard to 
the ends of the election, I say, it is the blessing 
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of mankind—In you shall all the families of 
the earth be blessed.” . This.is God’s declared 
purpose in regard to mankind by the institution 
called ‘the election;? consequently its purpose 
‘is not (like the election of Edwards, Calvin, and 
others,) to exclude, curse,.and destroy; but to 

ather, to bless, and to save! ‘In you shall all 
the nations of the earth be blessed”’—“1 will 
make youa blessing.” Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, then, were not chosen by God for the 
mean partial purpose of being dragged into hea- 
ven, will or no will, on the principle of final per- 
severance; but forthe general and benevolent 
purpose of saving mankind by an institution of 
which they were made the root or foundation,— 
While the pulpit of fatalism represents the God 
of heaven both partial and cruel, the scriptural 
election furnishes.us with the fairest specimen 
of his peerless impartiality and: philanthropy: 
the lineaments of the divine character is in no- 
thing more effulgent than in.the blessing of the 
nations on the principles of an election, because 
it represents the Most High as anticipating the 
alienations and apostacies of his self-willed and 
unhappy creatures, running intq all the idolatries 
and consequent immoralities of Assyria, Persia, 
Greece, Rome, &«. &c. and then providing for 
their redemption from these things by this elect 
institution, in which he had deposited a correct 
theology and the prineiples of a pure morality 
to be preached to the world in the fulness of 
time, i. e. after the wisdom of this world, viz. 
philosophy, government, and idolatry had . been 
sufficiently proved ineompétent to the purifica- 
tion and elevation of the human family. 

Iam sure our Heavenly Father in all this has 
shown the wisdom and. prudence of one who 
hides a piece of leaven in three measures of 
meal until the whole be leavened. He has treat- 
ed the rebellious and refractory nation of the 
Jews as a Woman would a bow! of meal set down 
by the fireside, with the leaven in it, and turned, 
and warmed, and tended, until, the leavening 
process has commenced, in order that the whole 
mass may be more speedily and certainly trans- 
formed; yet, after all, it would scarcely work in 
us, so dead are we to heavenly things. Never- 
theless the principles of this establishment, the 
church, must prevail—jdelatry must be put down 
——the knowledge of God must cover the earth 
-—the saints must obtain the government of the 
world—righteousnecs run down like a river, and 
peace like a flowing stream. 
» Having ascertained, in a summary way, the 
elector, the person elected, the ends of the elec- 
tion, the time when it began and when it shall 
end, I shall speak of the principle on which it 
proceeds, and also on the sovereignty of God, 
and where it obtains in our religion, in some sub- 
sequent numbers. I only observe here, that Cal- 
vinistic election exhibits .e divine sovereignty 
in a point in which it by no means obtains in 
christianity. It is not exhibited in a capricious 
choice of this, that, and the other person, and 

ssing by others, as Calvinism would and does 

ave it; but in the justification of sinners of all 

nations on the principle of faith, as will appear 
by and by, an act of God’s sovereignty, which 
was very displeasing to the Jews. 

I shall close this paper with an observation or 
two for the reflection of the reader, until the ap- 
pearance of the next number. ' First; then, it 
ought to be observed that scriptural election is 
managed entirely on the plan of political elec- 
tion, the ends thereof being the general welfare 
of the nations—“In you shall all the families of 
the earth be blessed.” 
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Second. Whether a man can bélieve, i.e. im- 
bibe the electing principle, is never answered in 
the Holy Scriptures—for this substantial reason, 
that, in it, itis never asked. This isan unlearn- 
ed question of modern Divinity, (i. e. Devility, 
if such a word or thing there be,) and could be 
agitated only by fools and philosophers; all the 
world knowing that we must believe what is 
proved. Whether we will always act according 
to our rational and scriptural belief, is another 
question which the reader may answer by mak- 
ing an appeal tohis own conscience. If we 
would, how many would immediately be baptiz- 
ed into Jesus Christ! Parr. 





The Pedobaptist. 

Tue “ Pedobaptist,” No. 1, has appeared; and, 
like every thing of the sort, will do good as well 
as evil. In its direct influence it is calculated 
to enslave the ignorant and unwary; in its indi- 
rect influence it will create suspicions in such 
as dare to presume to think, and in its efforts to 
lull the conscience of hereditary Paidobaptists, 
it will awaken doubts where there were none be- 
fore. Whether as an earnest of its future harvest, 
I presume not to say; but so it came to pass, that 
one presbyterian, who I think had agreed to 
print the “ Pedobaptist,” was immersed just after 
the appearance of its first number. For on his 

oing down intothe water to be immersed, it was 
iscovered that the first numberof the “ Pedobap- 
tist”” was in his hat. A dangerous place, indeed, 
to carry Paidobaptists. From this drop we might 
expect a shower. Indeed I would not be astonish- 
ed if this work should make many Paidobaptists. 

It gives up the point in the very first number; 
that is, it pretends to adduce no direct positive 
precept nor example for the sprinkling of an in- 
fant. It gives up the point in another way, 
which I am astonished has so long escaped the 
notice of the baptists. It does not even pretend 
to infer the rite from’any one portion of scripture 
in either Testament. The **Pedobaptist” acts 
a sort of double sophist. He neither adduces 
command, precedent, example, nor inference for 
infant sprinkling from any one inspired writer. 
Infant sprinkling is but‘one rite, and as such, if 
proved by inference, it ought to be inferred from 
some one passage of scripture. But this has ne- 
ver been’ attempted, as far as I know by any 
Paidobaptist . writer. Why, then, do they talk 
80 much about ‘inferring, and the validity of in+ 
ference, you will ask, if they do not at least pre- 
tend to infer it? Because they despair of im- 
posing it upon mankind in any other way than 
by inference; and few understand logic or the art 
of reasoning so well as to perceive that the whole 
must be in ce ok In this way I doubt not 
many honest Paidobaptists impose upon them- 
selves. The sdphism is this: Infant sprinkling 
is one rite, and ought to be all inferred from one 
passage of sctipture. This they are conscious 
cannot be done, and therefore cut the rite into 
two; and then infer the infant from Moses, and 
the sprinkling from Paul; or they pretend to find 
an infant in Jesus’ arms, and then find sprinkling 
in Isaiah; and by bringing the infant in Jesus 
arms, and the “sprinkling many nations” in 
Isaiah, they put these two together, and having 
glued them bet, there stands infant epriakling 
upon two legs! one resting upon the Old Testa- 
ment and the other upon the New. 

Now, gentlemen, as you profess logic as well 
as divinity, I will try you here. It is conceded 


by you that you have neither command nor pre- 
cedent for infant sprinkling: do, then, give me 
one passage of scripture in Old Testament or 
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New, and I will say you deserve more- respect 
from us. than all your predecessors. » 1 only ask 
for one inference. Dont say you have a hund- 
red. One will do. And I will stake all my pre- 
tensions to logi¢ on this assertion, that you can- 
not produce one logical inference from the whole 
bible, Old and New Testament, in support of in- 
fant sprinkling. Epriror. 





Paidobaptist Logic. 

.Tue following extract from page 16, No. 1, of 
the Pedobuptist, is.a beautiful sample of Paido- 
baptist Logic. Whether Paul would have placed 
this under the head of “science falsely so called,” 
orof “old wives’ fables,”? I leave toevery reader :— 


 Infants—tohere found. 
Four places where infants are found, and two where they 
are not found. 

“Ist. Infants of believers were found in the 
church before the coming of our Saviour. 

“2. Intants of believers are found in the Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and other Pedo- 
baptist churches, since the coming of our Saviour. 

“3. Infants were found in the Saviour’s arms 
when he was on earth. 

“4. (nfants are in heaven. 

“ Where Infants are riot Tp 
“1. Theyare not found in the land of Despair. 
“2, They are not fotnd in the Baptist Church.” 


I will ‘ask, Where Infants were not found? 

1. They were not found in the garden of Eden. 

2. They were not found in Noah’s ark, ‘‘a type 
of” something. 

3. They were not found in the Patriarchal 
Church, Eh Noah to Abraham. 

4. They were not found subjects of any rite 
for 2000 years. 

Where Infants were found. 

1, They were found in the Jewish eommon- 
wealth. 

2, They were found in the Ishmaelitish tribes, 

3. They are found in the Mahometan church. 

5. They are found in the Presbyterian church. 

6. They were found in Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Besides these places, they are found in a hun- 
dred other places, too tedious to mention. And 
what does this prove! It.proves that because 
the infants of believers and unbelievers were 
found in the Jewish congregation, so they ought 
to be found inthe christian church. Because 
they were found in Sodom and Gomorrah, there- 
fere they ought to be found in Christian syna- 
gogues. Admirable logic!! We seriously re- 
quest the Paidobaptist editor to insert Dr, Straith’s 
critique found in this number, and to inform their 
readers that he is an impartial witness of their 
own patty. 





New Translations. 

Evans, in his Sketch of the Christian Sects, 
age 145, makes the following remarks on trans- 
ations of the Scriptures :— 

“Our English translation of the. bible: was 
made in the time and by ,the appointment of 
James the First. According to Fuller, the list 
of the translators amounted to forty-seven. This 
number was arranged under six divisions, and 
several parcels o: the bible assigned them. 
Every one of the company was to translate the 
whole parcel; then they were to compare these 
together, and when any company had finished 
their part they were to communicate it.to the 
other companies, so that nothing should, pass 
without generalconsent. The names of the 


personsand places where they met tegether, with 
the portions of scripture assigned each company, 
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are to be found in Johnson’s Historical Account 
of the several Translations of the Bible, These 
good and learned men-entered on their work in 
the spring, 1607, and three years elapsed before 
the translation Was finished. 

“From the mutability.of language, the varia- 
tion of customs, and the progress of knowledge, 
several passages in the bible require to be newly 
translated, orto be materially corrected. Hence, 
in the present age, when biblical literature has 
been assiduously cultivated, different parts of the 
sacred tvolume ‘have been translated by able 
hands. The substituting a new translation of 
the bible in the room of the one now in common 
use; has heen much debated. Dr. Knox, in his 
ingenious essays, together with others, argues 
against it; whilst Dr. Newcome, the late Lord 
Primate of Ireland, the late Dr. Geddes, of the 
Catholic persuasion, and the late Rev. Gilbert 
Wakefield, contended strenuously for it. The 
correction of several passages, however, would 
deprive Deists.of many of their objections, pre+ 
vent christians from being misled into some abs 
surd opinions, and be the means of making the 
scriptures: more intelligible, and consequently 
more beneficial to the world. 

“Dr. Alexander Geddes, at his decease, had 
got as far as the Psalms.in the translation of the 
Old Testament... Dr. Newcome and Mr, Wake- 
field published entire translations of the Néw 
Testament. The Rev. Edmund Butcher, also, 
of Sidmouth, has laid before the public a Family 
Bible, in which many of the errers-of. the com- 
mon.translation are corrected, and notes added 
by way of illustration; whilst the text, broken 
down into daily lessons, is happily adapted to 


the purposes of family devotion.” 
A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Thi 
’ No. XXXI. age 
Discipline of the Church.—No. VIIT. 
Queries for the Christian, Baptist—Continued. 
Query 25.—Snovtp a member ‘be. excluded 
from a christian church, who only, once inva 
while, attends the meeting -of the brethren} 
when, in other respects, his conduct is orderly ? 
Answer.—We are not aware of the importance 
of the question, unless we form a correct view 
of the nature of the christian institution 
Amongst somesects, and in some churches, they 
have agreed to meet once a fortnight, or once a 
month, and only require their members thus pe» 
riodically toassemble. They censure those who 
depart from the covenant of the church, or those 
who do not assemble twelve or twenty-four times 
a year. But.the Head and Founder of the chris- 
tian religion disclaims both the covenant and 
practice of such assemblies. The covenant and 
the. practice are in direct contravention of his 
authority and design. If, then, tne whole church 
meets once.a month, faithfully and fully accord- 
ing to the covenant, they are in a sort of mutiny 
against the Captain, or in a state of rebellion 
against the King. For they have neither his 
promises, blessing, nor presence, when they wit- 
tingly and cordially agree to neglect the weekly 
assembling of themselves together. They might 
as scripturally expect his countenance, blessin 
and presence, should they agree to one annua 
or semi-annual meeting during their lives. The 
platform, as well-as the practice, is antiscriptural, 
And Ido not see why a church who agrees to 
meet once a month, should censure. any member 
who will ow visit them once a year., The 
same license fur transgressing, which they claim 
for themselves, will-equally tolerate him. But, 
I think, this matter. is clearly proved im the pre- 
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ceding volumes of this: work, if any thing is 
proved in it, viz, That the whole system of 
monthly meetings for business and to hear a text 
explained, is as foreign from the christian institutes 
as transubstantiation, consubstantiation, Christ- 
mas or Easter carnivals. Viewing, as | do, the 
custom of assembling monthly for business and 
preaching, to be a branch from the same root 
from which spring t, Easter, Christmas, 
Whitsunday, and Good Friday, I could not 
blame the delinquent more than the observer of 
this tradition of the fathers. But where an as- 
sembly, constituted upon the traditions of the 
apostles, agrees tomeet every Lord’s day, the per- 
son who willingly, for weeks, forsakes the assem- 
bling of the saints, is on the high road to apostacy. 
This Paul avows by his connecting with exhorta- 
tion to perseverance, and dehortations against 
apostacy, his remonstrance against forsaking the 
assembling of themselves together. No person 
who detaches himself from a christian assembly 
for his ease or any worldly concern, can deserve 
the confidence of his bretnren, any more than a 
wife who deserts the bed and board of her hus- 
band, ora child who, in his minority, deserts the 
table and fireside of ‘his father and mother, can 
deserve the confidence and affection of those 
relatives they have forsaken. Nor cana church 
consistently. regard and treat as brethren those 
who do not frequent their stated solemnities. 
Such absentees are to be dealt with as other 
offenders; and if reformation be not the result, 
they are as worthy of exclusion as other trans- 
gressors. Demas was as much of an apostate 
as Hymeneus and Philetus. 

Few christians seem to appreciate the wisdom 
and benevolence of the Great Founder of the 
christian institution exhibited most impressively 
in.this instance, in laying the disciples under the 
blissful necessity anid obligation of keeping up 
a spirited social intercourse. ‘The grand design 
of the christian institution is to draw us to a 
common centre, in approaching which we ap- 

roximate towards each other in every step. 

hus, with the great fountain of life and happi- 
negs in view, in soaring to it we are necessarily 
elevated together above earthly influences, and 
drawn together by ties and considerations which 
draw all hearts and hands to the throne of the 
Eternal. Now the christian institution is the 
most social thing under the heavens. But to 
substitute hearing the same sermon, subscribing 
the same covenant, and going to the same meet- 
ing place in lieuof the social institutions of the 
kingdom of heaven, is to substitute a spider’s 
thread for a cable to retain a ship to her anchor- 
age during a tempest. Nothing is more unlike 
the christian kingdom thah the dry, cold formal- 
ities which appear in the inside of a Baptist or 
Presbyterian meeting house. The order within 
the walls is as near to the order of a country 
school, abating the ardor of youth, as it is to the 
order of that house over which the Son of God 
presides; ‘* whose house are we, if we hold fast 
our begun confidence unshaken ‘to the end.” 

Men depart as far from nature as they do from 
christianity in conforming to the regulations of 
the Geneva school. The doctrine is as cold as 
moonshine, and the initiated in their arrange- 
mer.ts and order are like so many icicles hanging 
to the eaves of a house in a winter’s morn:ng, 
clear, cold, formal, in rank and file; but they 
will break rather than bend towards each other. 
A tree frog is generally the color of the timber, 
rail, or fence on which ititis found. So are the 
Baptists. They are, in these regions, generally 
the offspring, or converts from the Presbytefian 
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tanks, and they wear the same visage in their 
order, except with this small difference, that the 
Baptists build their meeting houses near ponds 
or rivers, while the Presbyterians build theirs on 
the tops of the hills. 

But were christians to get into the spirit of the 
institution of the Great Philanthropist, they 
would have as much relish for the weekly meet- 
ing in honor of the resurrection of their chief, 
and in anticipation of their own, as the stranger 
has for the sweet word home. But so long as 
like the Jews they meet in memory of the reason 
assigned in the fourth commandment, or by an 
act of congress, they will have nothing to fire 
their zeal, kindle their love, animate their 
strains, or enlarge their hopes. And as demure 
and silent as Quakers, except when the parson, 
who has a plenary inspiration, is present, they 
will sit or stand, as the case may be, until they 
hear the sermon, and all the appurtenances there- 
to belonging. Now if such persons were to 
be translated into an old fashioned christian as- 
sembly, they would be as much astonished with 
the natural simplicity, affection, and piety of 
the worshippers, asa blind man would be on the 
recovery of his sight, 

To return to the point—Were a member of a 
family to be missing from table ten times a 
week, or twice a day, would we not at last in- 
quire for his health or cause of his absence, and 
visit him aééordingly?’ Most certainly we would. 
Why not then exhibit the same concern for a 
mefnber of Christ’s family? Absence from the 
table always exhibits a want of appetite, or some 
more pressing call. On either hypothesis, when 
a member is missing, it deserves inquiry—and 
when the true cause is ascertained, it demands 
a Suitable treatment. But that stiffness and for- 
mality which are now the mode, and the want 
of due regard to the nature, design, and author- 
ity of every part of the christian institution, lead 
us into a practice alike repugnant to reason and 
revelation. 

Query 26.—Should the majority govern in all 
cases, or should unanimity be considered indis- 
pensable in all matters which come before the 
ehurch? 

Answer.—Carrying matters by a numerical 
force, or by a majority of votes, is very natural 
under popular governments. And as the Bap- 
tists have very generally been republicans in 
politics, they are republicans in ecclesiastics. 
And, indeed, in all matters of a temporal nature, 
there seems to be no other way of deciding. 
Yet it does not well consort with the genius of 
christianity to c a point by a majority. 
Where the law and testimony are either silent 
or not very explicit upon any question, reason 
says that we ought not to be either positive or 
dictatorial. There are but some hints and allu- 
sioris to be found in the New Testament on this 
subject. Perhaps the reason is, that the churches 
set in order by the apostles had not much occa- 
sion for the resolution of such queries. There 
was not so much left to their decision, as, in our 
superior sagacity, we have found necessary. As 
the government was on the shoulders of the 
Great King, the church had not so much to do 
with it as we moderns imagine. Some things, 
it is true, are left to the brethren; such as the 
reception of members, the selection of persons 
to offices, and the arrangements which are purely 
secular. The former in their mature require 
unanimity—the latter may dispense with a ma- 
jority. In receiving a member, he must be re- 


ceived by all, for all are to love and treat him as 
a brother. In selecting a person to an office, 
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such as the bishop’s, deacon’s, or that of a mes~ 
senger, there is not the same necessity; yet a 
near approach to unanimity is absolutely neces- 
sary, and if attainable, is much to be preferred, 
But ‘in matters purely secular, such as belong to 
the place of meeting, and all the prerequisites, 
circumstances, and adjuncts, there is not the 
same necessity for a full unanimity.’ To require 
a unanimity in all questions which ‘we erns 
bring into our churches, is to require an'impossi- 
bility.. But in secular affairs, in the primitive 
church, what we call a committee, or arbitra- 
tors, were chosen, and some of the questions 
which we submit to the brotherhood were sub- 
mitted to the rulers or bishops. Take out of the 
chureh’s business what the ancients referred to 
a committee, and what belonged to.the bishops, 
there is not so much left to quarrel about. The 
overseers or rulers were only in such matters ex- 
ecutors of the law of the sovereign authority. 
When a man was proved to be a drunkard, or a 
reviler, ora fornicator, it was not to be submitted 
to the vote of the brotherhood whether he ought 
to be expelled. When a man came forward, 
and was bern of water, or immersed into the 
faith in the presence of a church, it was not to 
be decided by a vote whether he should be re- 
ceived into the society. When a child is born 
into a family, it is not*to be voted. whether it 
shall be received into it. It is true that when ‘a 
man is born into the kingdom of heaven, it may 
be necessary for him to apply, and to be received 
into some particular congregation, in which he 
is to be enrolled, and in fellowship with which 
he is to walk; and then he must be unanimously 
received. .But it is worthy of remark that 4 
large share of brotherly love, and the not laying 
an undue stress upon a perfect unanimity will be 
more productive of it than we are aware of; 
and the more it is sought after in a contrary spirit, 
the more difficult it will be to obtain. Eprror. 





For the Christian Baptist. 


Mr. Eprror,—In your Essay No. VII. on the 
“ Discipline of the Church,” in the March num- 
ber of the Christian Baptist, I discover that you 
have taken an improper view of the question 
which lately called forth a little discussion b 
“Herodion”® and myself. He does, indood, 
maintain the affirmative of the question, “Does 
the expulsion of a member from an individual 
church of the Baptist faith and order, exclude 
him from fellowship with the whole denomina- 
tion ? and is, moreover, favorable to appeals, 
in some cases, to associations for the adjust- 
ment of differences: but, it was not from any 
thing said by me, that you received the impres- 
sion that I approve of appeals to co-ordinate and 
sister churches. You probably received it from 
“ Herodion” himself, who supposed that to be 
my alternative, if I rejected his opinion. 

What I contend for is this, and if I am wrong, 
I am open to conviction, and shall be pleased to 
be.corrected by those who are more experienced 
and better taught.» If one congregation of pro- 
fessing, immersed believers, should take it into 
their head to exclude a brother, for any opinion 
or practice of his, derived from the scriptures, 
es thereby, or not contradictory thereto,— 
such expulsion ought not to bring upon him the 
discountenance of other congregations or indi- 
viduals. Let us ne se him expelled, merely 
because he believes that the proper exposition of 
scripture is by pa phs, and not by texts,— 
that bread should be broken by disciples, not 
once a month or quarter, but on the first day of 
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oneli pater that) no covenant or by-laws ere. , 


necessary in h government, but. the New 
Testament alone.» Shall he be frownedvon as 
heretical and disorderly, bythe whole commu- 
nity ;or maythe not with propriety be received 
into another congregation more liberal,or whose 
views of the gospel are more goi nt with 
his own? This latter is the opinion maintained 
by me. The supposition thatgexpulsions for 
such causes, are not to be apprehended, and 
could not produce the withdrawment of favor by » 
other congregations, is contradicted by ,experi- 
ence and facts, if report is true. ° 
Notwithstanding these remarks in the fdllow- 
ing sentences,+—"Herodion feels the want of 
horns, and would have the creature furnished 
with at least one which he might occasionally 
use. My brother of the Herald would wish to 
feed the stag well, but would still be sawing off 
the horns: perhaps I may wrong him in 80 say- 
ing, for indeed he is very modest about it; but, 
for my part, I do not love even an image of tho 
beast.” I say, notwithstanding these remarks, 
I am persuaded that, in relation to this subject, 
our.opinions and my own are exactly the same. 
f not, 1 should be pleased to know what are 
yours, Rexigious Hera. 
Richmond, March 14, 1829. 


Desultory Remarks. , 
Betuany, APRIL 6, 1829. 
To-Morrow, Deo volente, | depart from home 
for Cincinnati, in the expectation of meeting there 
the Champion of Infidelity in two continents. I 
want something to complete the May number of 
this work, and finding my mind, dissipated on a 
variety of concerns and topics, I cannot bring it 
to bear upon any one with any degree of energy. 
I this moment snatched my pen, determined to 
write sométhing; and now that I have it in my 
fingers, I can find nothing to write. I have 
sometimes advised young public speakers when 
they began to excuse themselves tor having no- 
thing to say, to tell their audience how unpre- 
pared they were, and then to go into a detail of 
the reasons why they were destitute of any thing 
worthy of utterance or hearing. It occurs to 
me that the philosophy which authorises such a 
course in public speakers, on certain occasions, 
will equally apply to a writer for the public. 
And, perhaps, in going into euch a detail a per- 
son may find something worthy of being heard 
or read. Now, to make an experiment, I have 
said that the reason why I cannot bring my 
mind to bear upon ony topic, is, that the differ- 
ent excitements which a thousand little things 
unworthy of being told present, have exhausted 
all those energies of thought which lead into 
regular trains of reflection, and without which, 
no point can be carried which requires system- 
atic ratiocination. But, like the needle touched 
with the magnet, which, though made to vibrate 
from point to point, settles to the pole; so my 
mind tends to the great question which en- 
s life and death, time and eternity. And 
although I have not for months written any 
thing upon the sceptical system, it has not for a 
single howe during the day been absent from 
mv thoughts. I have put myself upon the scep- 
tical premises, and made myself, as far as I 
couldy-doubt with them. 1 have explored the 
different systems, ancient and modern, and have 
made their difficulties appear in my own eyes 
as large as life. NowI may tell my friends 
and the publ.c, that, however I may manage this 
discussion, of one thing I am conscious, that I 
am much more radically and irrecoverably - 











vineed of two things*tham I’ ever+was before. 
‘Phe first is, that nofone single — can 
be offéted against the christian’ faith: and the 
other is, that sectarians and sectarianism are the 
greatest enemies to christianity in the world. 
Robert Owen, Esq. and all his disciples would 
be but like ® swarm %@f grasshoppers amongst a 
a herd af eattle in a large meadow, were this 
munster beheaded. They might chirp and chirp, 
till thesoxen tread them down or lick them up, 
but ‘they never could devour an ox. Indeed a 
swarm,of gtasshoppers may make more noise 
than a herd of cattle; but where is their strength? 
So with these philosophers—they are ever and 
anion carping; but they never did, and never do, 
mantully attack one of its evidences. 

But what I have now before me is this: the 
sectaries and the sceptics argue as though they 
had been trained in the same school. Their 
premises may diftgpnd their conclusions, but 
their logic is the Same. I am resolved, in the 
upproaching contest, to'do as the mariner ina 
storm—east overboard not only the cargo, but 
even the tackling of the ship, rather than en- 
danger the mooring of her in asafe haven. I 
cannot get ashore with ‘so many bales of tradi- 
tions, with the metaphysical subtilties of creeds, 
and the various human appendages of the popu- 
lar establishments, ‘Fhese wouid be as fatal to 
the cause of the Bible, as a:dead body would 
have been to Charon’s boat. Indeed, I have 
more to fear from the objections which the sec- 
taries have bestowed to the’ Deists, than I have 
from any other source of opposition. But I am 
under no necessity to try to, pilot through the 
stormy the opinions, fancies, or by-laws of any 
sect It is the religion of the Bible, and that 
alone, I am concerned to prove to be divine. It 
would be a vain and useless attempt to cemon- 
strate that a religious ‘establishment,'set on foot 
by King James or King Henry, by John Knox, 
Charles Fox, or John Anybody, was the institu- 
tion of Jesus Christ, oref divine authority. 

I see some of the clerical order foresaw this as 
well! as myself; and, like the editor of the “ Pan- 
dect,”” they would rather christianity should be 
undefended, than their systems be endangered. 
{ would apprize all such of my intentions, and 
my reasons for my intentions, if I were solicited 
with becoming temper. 

But I do not think this a matter of ordinary 
importance; and therefore I start in the most 
confident expectation of that allesustaining good- 
ness and gracious assistance which have hitherto 
been bestowed upon me, and which have ‘always 
been the strength and felicity of all them who 
have faithfully, sincerely, me benevolently as- 
serted the Bible cause. 
¢ I rejoice to know and feel that I have the good 


wishes, the prayers, and the hopes of myriads 
With such 


of istians in_all dengminations. 
aids and such allies, I know that the truth must 


triumph over all the schemes of kings, priests, 
and > 

But only 3ee whither I am straying, and how 
far | have pursued the favorite point. Here sleep 
summons me to appear in her court, and to an- 
swer for my neglect of her authority. I will, 
therefore, go and compromise with my. creditor, 
and get a furlough at some other time. 

Epiror. 
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commenced in the city of Cincinnati, agreeabl 


to previous arrangements, on the 13th of, April” 


last, and continued, with the intermission of one 
Lord’s day, till the evening of the 2ist, Dr. 
Wilson, in his usual politeness and liberality, 
having refused the citizens of Cincinnati the use 
of his meeting-house which they helped to rear, 
application was made to the Methodist society 
for the use of their largest meeting-house, which 
was readily and cheerfully granted. Seven very 
respectable citizens presi & om Moderators ovet 
the meeting and the discussion. Three of these, 
namely, Rev. Timothy Flint, Col. Franeis Carr, 
and Henry Starr, Esq. were chosen by Mr. Owen; 
and three were’ chosen by myself, namely, Judge 
Burnet, Col. Samuel W. Davies, and Major Daniel 
Gano. | These six chose the Rev. Oliver M. Spen- 
cer. These, when met, selected from among 
themselves the Honorable Judge Burnet as Chair- 
man, than whom no man was better qualified:to 
preside.” Inthe preliminary arrangements it was 
agreed that each of the disputants should speak 
alternately half an hour, and that. Mr. Owen 
should lead the way as he had pledged himself 
toprove certain affirmative positions. A very large 
assemblage of citizens was convened. Some, were 
present from the states of New-York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, Tennessee,and 
Mississippi. The press at the openjng of the dis- 
cussion was very great, and many were forced to 
return to their ‘homes in a day or two from the 
difficulty of getting seats. The discussion was 
heard by a very large and respectable congrega- 
tion to its close. For good order, patient atten- 
tion, and earnest solicitude to understand the 
subjects discussed, we presume no congregation 
ever excelled them since the publication of the 
gospel in Cesarea. : 

Mr. Charles H. Simms, a stenographer of good 
teputation, was employed by Mr. Owen and my- 
self to report the discussion. In copying his ab- 
breviation into long hand he is now employed, 
It does not become me to say much at this time 
on the merits of the discussion’ The newspapers 
of Cincinnati have generally taken some notice 
of it. As far as they have gone they have, we 
presume, fairly echoed the opinions of the hear- 
ers in-attendanee. The Rev. Editor of the Wes- 
tern Monthly Review, being rather a facetious 
gentleman, and possessing a very fine romanti¢ 
imagination, better adapted to writing novels and 
romances, than history or geography, has given 
a chivalrous air to the discussion; and, by ming- 
ling facts and fable, has, upon the whole, written 
a burlesque, rather than a sketch of the debate. 
This is his besetting sin, which he has hitherto 
combated in vain. It is seldom that a novelist 
can become a historian; and the author of “¢ Fran- 
cis Berrian” is as illy qualified to write a true 
history, as the author of “ Waverley” was to do 
justice to Napoleon. He has his merits, huw- 
ever, and sorry would I be to detract from them, 
And if it be right to learn from an enemy, it is 
no jess right to learn froma reviewer, even when, 
in a merry mood, he restrains reason and de 
livers up the reins to imagination. Upon the 
whole, I must thank him for the justice he has 
done me. I object to the manner rather than the 
matter of his critique. 

I have an objection to saying much about this 
debate, as it is to he published immediately. yet 
the inquiries. from all parts require me. to say 
something. I prefer giving a.sketeh from some 
other pen than my own, and would cheerfully 
give that-from the “Cineinnati Chronicle,” bes, 
cause the fullest, and, upon the whole, the most 
satis{actery which | have seen, were it not that 
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it is toemyself too flattering. I have, on this ac- 
count, hesitated about laying it before my nu- 
merous and far distant subscribers; but as I 
cannot find so full an account of it less excep- 
tionable, and as | am entirely unacquainted with 
the writer of it, I have, upon the whole, conelu- 
ded to risque the publication of it, wishing the 
reader to bear in mind that I think the’eompli- 
mentary part of it more than meritedy and would 
rather the writer had decorated his details less 
with encomiums upon myself or acquisitions. 
But with this exception, we shall let it Speak for 
itself :— 


Messrs. Campbell and Owen. 

Tue debate between these two individuals 
commenced in this city on Monday, ‘the 13th 
instant, und continued for eight days succes- 
sively. Seven Moderators were chosen, any 
three of whom were authorized to preside over 
the meetings. There was, each day of the de- 
bate, an audience of mowesthan twelve hundred 
persons,many of whom were strangers, attracted 
to our city by the novelty and importance of the 
discussion, The arguments on both sides of the 
question have been regularly taken down by a 
stenographer, and will, we understand, be pub- 
lished. 

We were not among those who anticipated 
any very beneficial results from this meeting, 
fearing that, as is too often the case in these 
personal ‘interviews, the equanimity of temper 
would be disturbed, and the debate sink into 
acrimonious recrimination. Such, however, has 
not, we believe, becn the case in the present in- 
stance—the christian forbearance of the one, and 
the philosophic complacency of the other, having, 
throughout the controversy, elicited from each, 
marked courtesy of deportment: The audierice 
have listened with respectful attention, and we 
were not apprized of the occurrence of any in- 
cident, caleulated to inspire a regret that the 
meeting has taken place, We have, howeverst 
reason tor thinking, that if Mr. Owen had antici- 
pated the acceptance of his challenge by so able 
an opponent as the one he has recently met, it 
never would have been given; and that if Mr. 
Campbell had been fully apprized of all the 
“ circumstances” by which the philosopher of 
New Lanark is surrounded, the challenge would 
not have been accepted. 

It is not, on this occasion, our intention to offer 
any particular analysis of this controversy, which 
is rendered the less necessary, by the prospect of 
an eatly publication of the entire argument: 

It will be recollected that Mr. Owen proposed 
to prove that—all the religions of the world were 
founded in the ignorance of mankind—that they 
are opposed to the never changing laws of our 
nature—that they are the only source of vice, 
disunion and misery—and that they are the only 
bar to the formation of a society of virtue, of 
intelligence, and of charity in its: most extended 
sense. To sustain these positions, Mr. Owen 
produced and read the following: 

1. That a manat his birth is ignorant of every 
thing relative to his own organization, and that he 
has not been permitted to create the slightest 
part of any of his natural propensities, faculties, 
or qualities, physical or mental. 

2. That no two infants at birth have yet been 
known to possess the same organization, while 
the physical, mental and moral differences be- 
tween all infants, are formed without their know- 
ledge or will. 

3. That each individual is placed at his birth, 
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cumstances, Whiéh, acting upon’ his peculiar ore 
ganigationy impress the géneral charactefof those 
circumstances upon the infant child and man; ° 
yet the influence of those circumstances are fo@ 
certain degreé modified by the peculier natural 
organization of each individual. 

4. That no infant has thé power of deciding at 
what period of tim@or in what part of the world 
heshail be born, in what ee he shall 
be trained or believe, or by what other circum- 
stances he shall be surrounded from birth te death, # 

5. That each individual is so"created that, 
when young, he may be made torcceive impfes- 
sions to produce either true or false idea; and 
beneficial, or injurious habits; and to retain them 
with great tenacity. 

6. That each individual is so created that he 
must believe according to the strongest impres~ 
sions that can be made on his feelings and other 
faculties, while his belief jn no cese depends 
upon his will. , 

7. That each individual is so created that he 
must like that which is pleasant to him, or that 
which produces agreeable sensations on his indi- 
vidual organization; and he must dislike that 
which creates in him unpleasant or disagreeable 
sensations; whilst he cannot discover previous to 
experience, what those sensations shall be. 

8. That each individual is so created that the 
sensations made upon his organization although 
pleasant and delightful at the commencement, 
and for some duration generally become, when 
continued beyond a certain period, without 
change, disagreeable and “orev while on the 
contrary, when too rapid changes of sensations 
are made on his organization, they di®sipate, 
weaken, and otherwise injure his chy side in- 
tellectual and moral powers and enjoyments. 

9. That the highest health, the greatest pro- 
gressive improvement, and most permanent hap- 
piness of each individual, depends in a great de- 
gree upon the proper cultivation of all his physi- 
cal, intellectual, and mofal faculties and powers, 
frompinfancy to maturity; and upon all these 
parts of his natural being duly called into action 
at the proper period, and temperately exercised ac- 
cording to the strength and capacity of the indi- 
vidual. 

10. ‘That the individual is made to possess and 
acquire the worst character when his organiza- 
tion at birth has been compounded of the most 
inferior propensities, faculties, and qualities of 
our common nattife; and when so organized, he 
has been placed from birth to death amidst the 
most vicious of worst circumstances. 

11. That the individual is made to possess 
and acquire a medium character, when his origi- 
nal organization has been superior and when the 
circumstances which sutrounded him from birth 
to death are of a- character to produce superior 
impressions only, or when there is some mxture 
of good and bad qualities jn the original ofgani~ 
zation, and when it had also been placed through 
life, in varied circumstances of good and evil. 
This last compound has been hitherto the com- 
mon lot of mankind. 

12. That the individual is made the most su- 
perior of his specics, when his original organiza- 
tion has been compounded of the best propensi- 
ties, of the best ingredients of which human na- 
ture is formed, and when the circumstances which 
surround him from birth to death are of a charac- 
ter to produce only superior impressions; or, in 
other words, when the circumstances in which 
he is placed, are all in unison with his nature, 

How far these twelve “divine laws,” or“gems,” 
as Mr, Owen is pleused'to cal! them, ms 
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all the religions of the world are foanded in the 
ignorance of mankind, and are the cause of allthe 
existing vice and misery, is for the reader to de- 
temmine. ‘The atthor.of them seemed to consid- 
er their pertimency to the subject matter of debate 
80 great that he read them, as we are informed, 
twelve times tothe audience. They constituted, 
indeed the suin and substance of the philosopher's 
arguments, and interspersed with expressions:of 
the rankest infidelity, and the most dangerous 

eresies in morals,they were repeated, froan day 
© day, with fatiguing insipidity; and snollea. 
without application, in every stage and condition of 
the debate. It will be perceived that these twelve 
“gems,” which, until disinterred by the forty 
years’ [abor of their @iscoverer, had bein buried 
for two thousand years, are little more than the 
substance of certain Iectures on the *Social Sys- 
tem’? of parallelograms, which have already 
been pronounced by Mr. Owen, in all the great 
cities from London toNew-Orleans! That he 
has. succeeded in impressing the truth ppon a 
single one of his hearers, it would be hazarding 
tuo much to admit; and so far trom having estab- 
lished, ur even sustained, to any tolerable extent, 
the several positions in his challenge, we believe 
we are speaking the opinions of wine-tenths of 
his audience, when we say that a greater failure 
has seldom been witnessed on any occasion. All 
admit that the talent, the skill in debate, and the 
weight of proof were on the aide of Mr. Camp- 
cell. Those who believed this philosopher of 
“circumstances” and *parallelograms” to be a 
great man, appeared to be sadly disappointed, 
mapy of those inclined to his theory of “ social 
compacts” have relapsed into a state of sanity; 
while the disciples of infidelity have either been 
shake? in their faith, or provoked that their cause 
should have been so seriously injured by mis- 
management and feebleness. So far asit regards 
the cause of truth, this discussion has been for- 
tunate; but so far as respects the peculiar views 
of the challenger, unfortunate. We have already 

uestioned the sincerity of Mr. Owen’s expecta- 
tion that his challenge would beaceepted. The 
reason for giving it is obvious enough. His new 
system was falling into disrepute—his doctrines 
were beginning to pall upon the public ear— 
those who had been enchanted by his theories 
were disgusted with their practical results—and 
New Harmony was a striking, we can hardly 
say living memorial, of the egregious folly of his 
Utopian schemes. To sustain his character as 
a moral reformer, and gratify his ambition for 
notoriety, it became important to keep alive 
public interest upon the subject. The challenge 
was therefore given in New Orleans for effect, 
and was republished and perverted in its mean- 
ing, for a similar purpose in London, Mr.Owen’s 
real or assumed enthusiasm on the subject of re- 
forming the world, seems to be in no manner a- 
bated by his signal discomtiture at this meeting. 
We should not, indeed, be surprized to hear that 
he left our city exclaiming, to quote his own 
words, “ My friends, in the day and hour when I 
disclaimed all connexion with the errors and 
prejudices,of the old system—a day to be re- 
membered with joy and gladness henceforward, 
through all ages, the dominion of faith ceased; 
its reign of terror, of disunion, of separation, and 
of irrationality, was broken to pieces like a pot- 
ter’s vessel. Now henceforth charity presides 
over the destinies of the world.” 

Mr. Campbell, after making an ineffectual ef- 
fort for several days to confine his opponent to 
the points in dispute between them, set out to 
establish the truth of revelation, and to apply 
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the precepts of christianity to the present condi- 
tion and future hopes of mankind. In doing 
this he manifested an intimate acquaintance 
with the subject. He is undoubtedly a man of 
fine talents, and equally fine attainments. - Witl» 
an acute, vigorous mind, quick perceptions, and 
rapid powers of combination, he has sorely puz- 
zled his antagonist, and at the same time both 
Fdelighted and instructed his audience by his 
masterly defence of the truth, divine origin, and 
inestimable importance of ehristianity. ‘That 
Mr. Carapbell would bring forward any new facts 
upon this subject was’ not to be expected; but 
he has arranged, combined, and enforced those 
already existang, in a manner well calculated tu 
curry, as we are informed it has in several in- 
stances, conviction to the doubting and sceptical 
mind, 

We think that much the smaller number of 
his hearers were apprized of the overwhelming 
mass of evidence which exists in support of the 
authenticity of the scriptures. By this discus- 
sion, a spirit of inquiry has been set afloat, and 
the sources from whence this testimony has been 
drawn, and the mode of its application, pointed 
out.” In this it is that we anticipated a result 
from the controveray more beneficial than was 
generally expected prior to its commencement. 
As it regards the reputation for talents, piety, 
and learning of Mr. Campbell, his friends have 
no cause to regret his present visit to our city. 
The same cannot, perhaps, be said of the infidel 
followers of Mr. Owen. 

In conclusion, we may be permitted to say, 
that the signs of the times are greatly deceptive, 
if the “* Twelve Fundamental Laws of Nature,” 
by which Mr. Owen, with the aid of a few par- 
allelograms, is to form an “entire new state of 
existence,” are destined very speedily to super~ 
cede the divine laws of the ‘Twelve Apostles.— 
We have no faith in the overthrow of the estab- 
lished order of society and the great system of 
christianity; even by the conjoint attacks of the 
New Lanark Philosopher, and Miss Fanny 
Wright. If the genius, the wit, the ridicule, 
and the argument of such men as Hume, and. 
Voltaire, and Condoreet, and Gibbon, and Paine, 
have failed to arrest the mighty and wide-spread- 
ing march of the christian religion, it requires 
no small degree of credulity, to believe, that 
Robert Owen can ever be successful. As welhl 
might we anticipate, that the sun at his com- 
mand would stand upon Gibeon, or the fiery , 
comets be staid in their erratic wandering 
through: the regions of infinite space.—Cincin- 
nati Chronicle. 





Kine anp Quegn, 12th April, 1829. 

Brotuer CaMpBstt,—My last epistle was de- 
signed rather es a desultory exhibition of sen- 
timents, than a pcrspicuous exposition of a 

int or two, as comprised among your writings 
or farther eluci lation. These points however, 
were therein liiewise hinted; and shall now, 
without unnecessary delay, be proposed. And 
the topic which engrosses attention, is your 
very broad assertion contained in the sixth num- 
ber on the Patria-chal Age; and its most objec-- 
tionable aspect reads thus: “ System-makers, to 
form a theory in the crucible of their invention, 
say, “that a:l were justified by believing the 
same thing.” But this no man living is able tu 


show. It is true, I contend, that the ground- 
work of salvation by faith was either pros- 
pectively, or retrospectively, the sacrifice of 
Christ, But not a person om earth believed that 
the Messiah would die asa sin-offering, or rise 
Me 
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from the dead, from Eve to Mary Magdalene.” 

In bringing this extremely important subject 
before your readers again, 1 am moved by seve- 
ral considerations; a few of which it may not be 
im;roper te premise. Accustomed then as I 
have been for some years past, to look upon the 
course of labors pursued by you as being highly 
calculated to promote the humble and faithful 
use of the scriptures te the great advantage of 
its renders and the disciples of Jesus, I conceive 
it to be the duty of every friend and brother in 
this Sood work, as their various cireumstances 
may permit, to remark upon such steps taken by 
you, as are likely to alienate the affection of 
friends, ar to strengthen the prejudices of ene- 
mies. This is my first consideration. Again: 
our being right epon the subject of faith is on 
all hands admitted to be of the last importance! 
Your view possesses, to the mass of your readers, 
much novelty; and lastly, for myself, I believe it 
to embrace much truth, but not the whole truth. 
This last consideration more particularly impels 
me to solicit your further attention, while I sug- 
gest a few difficulties and objections. It would 
be superfluous to multiply these to a great num- 
ber, as I conceive that most of them are removed 
by the essay from which I have extracted the 
objectionable assertion; nor is it my design to 
give an elaborate letter upon faith, either saving 
or dead. But of the objections to your views: 
and first, as they come from others—1l. The 
gospel was preached to Abraham; therefore 
Abraham’s faith comprehended the different 
parts of the New Testament dispensation: and 
for this conclusion we read the third chapter 
of Galatians and eighth verse; “ And the scrip- 
ture foreseeing that God would justify the hea- 
then through itaith, preached before the gospel 
to Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations 
be blessed.” Now we have here only to turn 
our attention to the import of the term ‘gospel 
as used in the scriptures, to be convinced that it 
here signifies no more than the covenant of 
grace proposed to Abraham—the annunciation 
of glad tidings, good news to this old pilgrim 
and stranger as to what should afterwards result 
to the human family through his instrumentality. 
It is moreover to be remarked, that the gospel, 
as a divine institution, comprising a king, medi- 
ator, propitiatory sacrifice, laws, and imperious 
obligatory demands, must, in the nature of 
things, be a savor either of “life to life,” 
or ot “death to death;” in other words must 
claim the ascendancy over all other institutions, 
wherever preached. But again, Mark teaches 
that this system, asa rule of life and faith, was 
not proclaimed before the days of John the Im- 
merser. See the beginning of Mark’s Testimony. 

2. The seed, concerning whom the promise 
was made to Abraham, is Christ; Abraham be- 
lieved the promise, therefore he believed in 
Jesus the Messiah. “Now to Abraham and to 
his seed were the promises made. He (God) 
ssys not, and to seeds, as of many; but as of one, 
and to your seed, which is Christ,” (Gal. iii. 16. 
Let us for a moment turn our attention to a disclo- 
sure or two, which it pleased God to make to the 
father of the faithful, and it is probabte we shall 
arrive ata different deduction trom that just now 
proposed. The first intercourse recorded between 
Ged and Abraham, is presented in the twelfth 
chapter of Genesis, and the three first verses. 
This covenant and promise are brought again 
into notice by the Holy Spirit, in the writings 
of Luke in his seventh chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles, and of Paul in the eleventh 
chapter of his epistle to the Hebrews; both 
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of whom interpret nftionally. But it is in refer- 
ence tothe promise made in the 15th. ch. of Gen. 
“This shall not be your heir; but he that shull 
come out of your own bowels shal! be yoursheir 
And he brought him forth abroad, and said, Louk 
now towards heaven, and tell the stars, if you be 
able to number them. And he said to him, Se 
shall your seedibe. And he believed in the Lord, 
and he counted it to him for righteousness,”— 
And that comprised ia the 17th ch. and 19th verse, 
that the Apostle Paul’s interpretation, as ahove 
quoted, isconsidered conclusive. That the prom- 
ise of the fifteenth chapter is national we need 
only read the connexion to perceive: and that the 
promise of Isaac, though typical of Christ, fixed 
the faith of Abraham in the veracity of God, upon 
the fruit of Sarah’s womb, is mostapparent. But 
the limited faith of Abraham, and pauls inter- 
pretation—how are they to be reconciled ? 

First, then, as to Abraham: called, as he had 
been, most signally into the nctice and favor of 
God, and‘confirmed by signs most awful in the 
reality of this state of things, he was prepared 
by grace to enter gradually into the reception of 
such things as his Maker might see fit to com- 
municate to him. I said that he was prepared 
for a gradual reception of truth concerning the 
will of God, He is at first saluted with the 
promise of being made a great people: no great 
difficulty seeming to interpose here, he readily 
obeys God by taking up a strange pilgrimage to 
a strange land. But when his years had in- 
creased, and no uncommon multiplication of his 
seed taken place, his further exercise of faith is 
required and exhibited, but in clcse connexion 
with associated doubt; for he said, “ Lord God, 
whereby shall I know that I shall inherit it?” 
Evidence was here, and subsequently afforded 
him, for his confirmation in faith in the promises of 
God. Though it be trne, that without Christ, 
no promise would ever have saluted the ear of 
fallen man, yet it is equally true that the coming 
of this only true light into the world has been 
regularly gradated from the earliest or most ob- 
scure prophecy, down to the present day, and 
will, in all probability continue so till the arrival 
of millennial glory. And at no period has it 
been essential for any to exercise faith, beyond 
what God destined; the point ‘of approbation, 
being constituted by the reception of God’s testi- 
mony or declaration, concerning things present or 
to come, in reference to faith or practice. Abra- 
ham attained to the approbation of God upon 
this very principle, by believing all that God re- 
quired him to believe, according to his own ex- 
excarews and doing all that was required at his 

ands according to God’s direction. 

But Paul says, “ He saith not, And to seeds, as 
of many, but as of one, And to thy seed, which 
is Christ.” We simply, and forcibly learn here 
from what the Apostle telis us, that God did not 
tell Abraham the particulars of this promise. 
That though he led his faithful heart into tho 
reception of that economy without which Jesus 
could never have come, yet he gives us the as- 
surance of confirmation, “that they without us 
should not be made perfect.” The Apostle has 
no design to go farther than to remove the preju- 
dices of his Galatian readers against the ancient 
foundation—true foundation of all the promises, 
by Showing that even inthe promises to Abraham, 
which had for time immemorial been looked upon 
as national, God meant, and actually promised 
more than met their eye, or had been ever realized 
by Israel asa people. And this conclusion seems 
to be confirmed by the evident addition of the 
words, “which is Christ;” words not wie by 
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the Lord God in any of his interviews with Abra-; But the light continues to increase: consider 
han. It would be equally cogent reasyning, to | the very striking predictions of Isainh and others; 
argue that when Satan shall be bound, wasto al-| especially the fifty-third chapter of this highly 
\ow the moresublime displays of heavenly favor | gifted prophet. ‘Therein we find the character, 
among men,thatall whosbuall be found ultimately | reception, and sufferings of Messiah opened in 
in heavenly felicity, must needs have compre-{ the most sublime manner. And when we add 
hended the numerous particulars of millenaiuin, | to this the farther testimony of David upon the 
pr aay other untried state. They that have not | very obscure doctrine of the resurrection, as set 
the law, shail be a law to themselves.” ‘T'o whuun | forth in the sixteenth psalm—added to all which, 
much is given, God will levk. tor corresponding | the prophecy of Daniel, “and after three score 
fruits. Oue dispeas ition was made tosucceed an- | and two weeks, shall Messiah be eut off, but not 
other, prophet succeeded prophet, till Christ came | for himself,” &c. we are unavoidably inducéd to 
and ypencd, uore clearly, the way of life, which | belieye that many, between the periodsin which 
even shines swore and inere brightly tothe perfect | Eve and Mary Magdalene lived, .believed that 
dav. it seems to ine upon this point, that Paul “ Messiah would die as a sin-offering”—and some 
ucither means to teach that Abraham distinctly | that he would rise from the dead. 
saw Christ vy faith, nor yet that he rejected him{ I have been very brief upon this point, as I 
», unbelief; but shows that in the rich promise of | deemed a hint to be sufficient. Should you think 
God to this.e niuent man, Jike many other parts } with me, that your latitude has been too wide on 
of revelution, tie fact that Jesus of Nazareth | this subject, or see fit so sustain your position, [ 
with ihe fuiiest of his blessings, were veiled | trust that you will be enabled to look upon these 
frv.u his ovs-rvation, though certairly designed | productions properly. 
by the Alnighty. ‘To look upon the ark is not} I have for some time had it in contemplation 
necessarily to be familiar with its inhabitants. | to propose one or two other points, upon which 
so of God's promises and word at large. objections have been raised, but have thus far 
3. Abrahauw is said to have seen the day of | been prevented. But, unless some other should 
Carist and to have rejoiced; consequently he saw | call your attention to them, at some convenient 
linn by taitix. Joie vill. 56, | season, I shall probably do it. 
No al usion can hence be traced, further than That you may be saved from every error, and 
{ have already gone, Christ here explains the | richly prosper in accomplishing the great objects 
promises bedore illustrated, as Paul did; and we | of your labors, is the sincere wish of your ser- 
utrive at tye conclusions to wit—What God, the | vant for Christ’s sake. Amos. 
vather, in the exercise of infinite wisdom, did ~ 
not see tit to unfold, Christ, his Son, is now au- Reply to Ames. 
thorized ty divulge and assert. And all this is} Brorser Amos—T ar the glad tidings were 
not more wonderful than that “God is, in Christ, | announced to Abraham, that in his seed all the 
reconciling the world to himself; an assertion | families of the earth should one day be blessed, 
gladly believed by thousands, while to millions | I rejoice to kn®Ow. But whether Abraham, or 
it vet remains entirely hidden. any of the Patriarchs after him, apprehended the 
‘Thus 1 justify your view of the Abrahamic | character of this seed, or the nature of the bles- 
faith, as being, I conceive, entirely scriptural; sing in which all nations were to participate, I 
aati would reter the’feader, for numerous addi- | have much reason to doubt. When Abraham 
tivaal iliustrations, to the eleventh chapter of He- | offered up his son Isaac upon the altar, it may 
brews, wherein it will particularly appear, that) be presumed, fram what Paul says, that he saw 
so far as the service of God is involved in faith, | éhe day of the resurrection: “Abraham rejoiced 
i:s design is, vubedience to the Divine Being, who | that be should see my day,and he did see it,and 
rewards us in proportion to this virtue, whether it | was glad,” said the Messiah. He desired to see 
has had its illustration in crediting the testimony | it; and in receiving hisson Isaae from the dead, 
concerning the creation; sacrifices for sin; the | in @ figure, he descried, as afar off, the -resurrec- 
offering up of a child, or any other service re-| tion ot the antitype of Isaac. But all this, and 
quired at our hands. Here 1 am compelled, for | much more to the same effect, found in the Pro- 
tne present at least, to stop, and ask your regard | phets, is not sufficient to refute the assertion on 
to a difficulty still behind, which your remarks are predicated. That the 
At the time.when the promises, of which we | sufferings of the Messiah and the glory to which 
have said so much, were made, butone other that | he was destined, and the sufferings on aceount 
seemed to refer toa deliverer, had ever been | of Christ,and the glories to which they Jed, were 
spoken, as we know ol; and that leads to a seed. | literally and symbolically portrayed by many of 
Should Abraham have heard of this, in the midst | the Prophets, am happy to learn. But whether 
of that darkness and idolatry which surrounded | they who uttered these predictions, or they who 
him, it might readily have been forgotten, and | read them, understood the import of them, is 
even when darkly appkes ty him again, $0 as not | just the question. Peter authorizes me to think 
to be comprehended, could have had nothing en- | they did not understand them; for, says:he, “they 
lightening to his mind, that he might impari to| searched diligently to know what people and 
others; but when we come down to the days of | what timesand things these were, which the 
Moses, and hear him saying, “*The Lord your | spirit which was in them meant.” Now if they 
God wiil raise up to you a prophet from the midst | who uttered the voice of the Spirit did not un- 
of you, of your brethren, like to me; to him you | derstand that voice, what reason have we to be- 
shall hearken’”’—it seems to convey the impres-| lieve that their hearers understood it? But take, 
sion that more light has come into the world;—| for example, a parallelease. No event wasmore 
and if nothing more, Moses himself must have | clearly or frequently foretold, than the calling of 
looked to one who should succ¢ed him in author- | the Gentilesinto the family of God. David and 
ity, and more abundantly endowed from on high. | Isaiah describe it in the plainest language, and 
Whether the institution of the priestly office and | in the most striking symbols. Yet, not one of 
the various typical sacrifices did not possess and | the Apostles, until long after Pentecost, appre- 
impart light, pointing to the Great High Priest | hended it. So universal was the mistake, or 
and sacrifice for gin, I submit to your considera- | rather so perfect was the secret, that Paul says, 
tion. “it was a secret hid from ages and generations,” 
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which none of the ancients understood—* that 
the Gentiles should be fellow-citizens with the 
saints” or Jewish converts, and members of the 
family of God. Now the atgument is, if an 
event as clearly and fully predicted as any of 
the gospel facts was not understood by the 
Apostles during the lifetime of the Messiah, nor 
by any of the intelligent converts, highly gifted 
by the Holy Spirit, until thé conversion of Cor- 
nelius, what good reason have we to conclude 
that because the sacrifice of Christ and his re- 
surrection from the dead were clearly predicated, 
they were more distinctly understood, or more 
fully comprehended! But the fact that not one 
of his disciples expected his resurrection, nor 
knew why he died, is the fullest proof that can 
be offered in confirmation of the assertion. And 
have we not reason to think that during the life- 
time of the Messiah there was as much knowl- 
edge of his mission and its object, as at any for- 
mer period’ of the history d@the nation. But 
when I write on the Jewish Age and Religion, it 
bw become my duty to make these matters more 
plain. : 

In the mean time I could wish that all my 
readers would keep in mind that where thete is 
ae testimony there can be no belief? And where 
neither testimony nor the evidence of sense as- 
éures us of any fact, event, or existence, there 
may be opinions, but there can be neither faith 
nor knowledge. And in all matters of opinion 
the utmost liberty ought to be conceded. 

That the Messiah was anticipated and expect- 
ed to be a Prophet, a Priest, and a King, I may 
believe; but that the nature and design of these 
offices were understood as we christians under- 
stand them, by any of those who lived under the 
letter or law, evidence to my mind, at least, is 
wanting. . Epiror. 


The Three Kingdoms. 

Tue Jewish people were often called “the 
kingdom of God,” because God was in a pecu- 
liar sense their King. For certain purposes he 
selected them, distinguished them, and took 
them under his own immediate protection. He 
gave them laws, ordinances, and customs, which 
had both a specific and general influence, and 
were preparatory toa new and better order of 
society. The new order.of society which arises 
out of the belief of the gospel,.is often called 
“the reign or kingdom of Heaven.” In this 
kingdom the*subjects enjoy more exalted bless- 
ings, and stand in new and heavenly relations 
unknown before the’ coming: of the Messiah.— 
There is also the “ kingdom of heaven, or glory,” 
properly so called. This is the residence of an- 
gels, the abode of the saints, and the mansions 
of glory. The gates of admission into these 
three kingdoms are different—Flesh, Faith, and 
Works. ‘To be born of the flesh, or to be a de- 
scendant of Abraham, introduced a child into 
the first kingdom of God. ' To be born of water 
and spirit, through faith in Jesus Christ, brings 
men and women into the second kingdom. But 
neither flesh, faith, nor water, without good 
works, will introduce a man or woman into the 
third kingdom. The nature of these three king- 
doms, the privileges enjoyed by the subjects, and 
the terms of admission, are very imperfectly un- 
derstood in the present day. These kingdoms 
are unhappily confounded in the minds of many. 
Hence we find that what is affirmed of the na- 
ture, subjects, and terms of admission of one, is 
frequently applied to another. This is one of 
the roots of popery, and all the hierarchies in 
christendom have sprung from it. 
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The nature of the kingdom of God amongst 
the Jews is very different from the nature of the 
kingdom of God amongst the christians, and 
both are different from the kingdom of glory.— 
The subjects are just as different. Under the 
first they were carnal; all the descendants of 
Jacob, without regard to regeneration, were law- 
ful subjects of the first kingdom. None can be 
subjects of the second unless born again; and 
flesh and blood cannot inherit the third and ulti- 
mate kingdom. 

Ihave discovered that the objections offered 
against the scriptural design and import of chris- 
tian immersion, are based upon a misapprehen- 
sion of the nature and privileges of these three 
kingdoms. Under the first there were various 
ablutions, purgations, and sin-offerings, which 
never perfected the conscience; but which, for 
the time being, served as symbols or types of a 
real purgation which would bé enjoyed under 
the Reign of Heaven, or second kingdom.— 
These sacrifices did not cleanse the worshippers, 
else, as Paul reasons, the worshippers, once 
cleansed, would have no more consciousness of 
sins. Under the christian economy a real remis- 
sion of sins is constantly enjoyed by all the sub- 
jects or citizens, and, as Paul argues, where 
remission of sins is enjoyed no more sacrifice 
for sin-is needed. Now if the Jews by faith 
foresaw through the symbols the shedding of 
Christ’s blood, the question is, Why could they 
not by faith in his sacrifice enjoy, as well as we, 
the remission of sins? The sacrifice of Christ, 
viewed prospectively, was as efficacious as when 
viewed retrospectively, to effect the cleasing of 
the conscience. And could they not, through 
one sacrifice, have more clearly understood the 
design of Christ’s sacrifice, than by so many sac- 
rifices. But it‘is a provision in the constitution 
of the christian kingdom Which greatly distin- 
guishes it from the Jawiens “that the sins and 
iniquities of the citizens shall be remembered no 
more.” No daily, weekly, nor annual remem- 
brances of' sins under the reign of favor. Thi 
faith in the: sacrifice of Christ discovers, an 
submission to his institution puts us into the ac- 
tual possession of that remission which never 
was enjoyed before. 

Now, as Paul teaches, under the Constitution 
of the New Kingdom, remission of sins is a nat- 
ural birthright. Hence every one, so soon as he 
enters the second or christian kingdom, or is 
born of water and spirit, is pardoned and ac- 
cepted. So that those who are born into the 
kingdom of heaven, or christian kingdom, have 
peace with God, and sin cannot lord it over them; 
for they are not under law, but under favor. 

But many say, “What will become of our 
Paidobaptist’ brethren, and millions more, if 
these things be so?” This is a stale objection 
which has been urged against ag! reformation 
in religion from the days of John Huss down to 
this century. I will, however, answer the inter- 
rogatory. They cannot enjoy the blessings of 
the second kingdom; in other words, they can- 
not have or enjoy that light, peace, liberty, and 
love, which are the national privileges of all who 
intelligently enter the kingdom cf favor. 

But the objector means, Can they enter irto 
the third kingdom, or kingdom of glory? Iam 
prepared to say that my opinion is, and it is but 
an opinion, that infants, idiots, and some Jews 
and Pagans may, without either faith or baptism, 
be brought into the third kingdom, merely in 
consequence of the sacrifice of Christ; and I 
doubt not but many Paidobaptists of all sects 
will be admitted into the kingdom of glory.— 
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Indeed all they who, obey Jesus Christ, through 
faith in his blood, according to their knowledge, 
1 am of opinion will be introduced into that 
kingdom. But when we talk of the forgiveness 
of sins which comes to. christians through im- 
iaersion, we have no regard to any other than 
the second kingdom, or the kingdom of favor. 
I repeat it again—there are three kingdoms: the 
Kingdom of Law, the Kingdom of Favor, and 
the Kingdom of Glory; each has a different con- 
stitution, different subjects, privileges, and terms 
of admission. And who is so blind, in the chris- 
tian kingdom, as not to see that more is necessa- 
ry to eternal salvation or to admission into the 
everlasting kingdom, than either faith, regene- 
ratian, or immersion? A man can enter into the 
secoud kingdom by being born of water and 
the spirit; but he cannot enter into the third and 
uld.nate kingdom through faith, immersion, or 
regeneration. Hence says the Judge, Come you 
blessed of my Father, and inherit the Sedans 
of glory. Because you believed? Ne. Because 
‘ou were immersed? No. Because you were 
oe aguin by the Holy Spirit? No—but because 
it know your good works, your piety, and hu- 
inanity. f was hungry, and you fed me, &c. 

‘The plain state of the case 1s this:—The blood 
of Abraham brought a man into the kingdom 
of law, and gave him an inheritance in Canaan. 
Being born not of bloed, but through water and 
the Spirit of God, brings a person into-the king- 
doin of favor; which is righteousness, peace, joy, 
and a holy spirit, with a future inheritance in 
prospect. But if the justified draw back, or the 
washed return tothe mire, or if faith die and 
bring forth no fruits—into the kingdom of glory 
he cannot enter. Hence good works through 
faith, or springing from faith in Jesus, give a 
right to enter into the holy city—-and this is a 
right springing fromagrace or favor:—“ Blessed 
are they who keep his commandments that they 
imay have a right to the tree of life and enter 
through the gates into the city.” This right, as 
observed, springs from a constitution of favor. 
And while men are saved by grace, or brought 
into the second kingdom, (for all im it are said to 
he saved in the New Testament style) by favor, 
they cannot enter the heavenly kingdom, but by 
patient continuance in well doing. So stands 
the decree of the Lord Almighty asI understand 
the Oracles. 

Those who desire the enjoyment of remission 
of sins, peace with God, and abundance of joy, 
can obtain them through submission to an insti- 
tation of pure faVor, us already defined. But 
when we speak of admission into the everlasting 
lingdom, we must have a due respect to, those 
yrauu and fundamental principles so clearly pro- 
pounded in the New Institution. We must dis- 
criminate between the kingdom of favor, and 
the kingdom of glary, 

This is io anticipation of my essays on the 
Jewish and Christian Dispensations, and I am 
compelled to divulge so much of the views 
which | have to lay before my readers under 
mwre appropriate heads, and as,the results of 
p-emises not yet developed: I say, I am com- 
pelled co cross the Jurdan, and to pull a cluster 
of the grapes to show those who are halting be- 
tween two opinions, that there is good fruit in 
the land to which Linvitethem. The following 
narrative will shed more light on the three king- 
doms :— . 


The Narrative of Simeon. 


Wuite musing upon the three kingdoms, I 
fancied mysel{ iu the kingdom of glory after the 
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final judgment. Amongst my companions ip 
that happy kingdom, 1 was introduced to one 
Simeon, a Jew, who had been converted to chris- 
tianity eight years after the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. While in conversation on the wonders 
of redemption, Simeon gave us the following 
narrative. “1 have been,” said he, “a subject 
of these three kingdoms, and now 1 discern not 
only the true nature and design of each, but I 
am enraptured in contemplating. the manifole 
wisdom developed in their respective constitu 
tions. Iwas, when born of the flesh, born a cit- 
izen of the commonwealth of Israel. I was cir- 
cumeised and made partaker of all the priv'leges 
of the first or prefatory kingdom..of God. | ais 
tinctly remember all my views and feelings un- 
der that economy. When I waited ut the altar 
and worshipped in the sanctuary, my conscience 
was often troubled, and its momentary pacilica- 
tions were like the occasional appearances of 
the sun in a dang and cloudy day. If [ fels 
peace at the altar, so soon as I mingled with my 
iellow-citizens, I contracted pollution, and my. 
sin was ever before me; my iniquities took such 
hold upon me, that, at times, I could not lift up 
my eyes. Hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, 
alternated in my bosom, The thundersot Sinai 
and the flashing vengeance that destroyed ina 
moment thousands of my nation, often occurred 
to me. I prayed with fear and trembling. I 
expected a Redeemer, but knew not the nature 
ot his redemption. But finally 1 believed that 
Jesus of Nazareth was he. I saw thatthis insti- 
tution differed from that of Moses, as the san 
excelled a star. 1 apprehended the reign of 
favor, and gladly became a citizen of the second 
kingdom. 1 was born of water and of the Spirit 
und obtained a remission of sins, of which | had 
never formed an idea under the kingdom of law. 
‘The sacrilice of Jesus,and the divine testimony 
or assurance which I had from Ged our Father, 
in the preclamation of mercy, cured my con- 
science and implanted new lite within me. 1 
felt myself in a new kingdom, in a kingdom of 
favor. Sin did not now lord it over me as before, 
and my heart beat in unison with the favor which 
superabounded; so that, in comparison of the 
former kingdom, my sun always shone in.a bright 
and cloudless sky. If, in .one thought, 1 telt 
myself seduced trom the path of life, with the 


quickness of a glanee of the mind, I remember- 


ed that Jesus died, and thatI had died and been 
buried with him in his sacred institution. This 
always cured my conscience and gladdened my 
heart. I ran the race jand finished my, course. 
isleptin Jesus; and, lo! I awoke at the sound 
of the trumpet, and all my deeds came into re- 
membrance, not one of them was forgotten by 
God. I was found worthy through conformity 
to that favor which brought me into the fold of 
God, to approach the tree of life. I heve tasted 
its fruitand feel myself imm-~ contrast 
between the kingdom of la~ ..u the kingdom 
of faver prepared me to relish and to enjoy the 
contrast between the kingdom of favoy and the 
kingdom of glory. And when I tell the won- 
drous story of nature and grace to those my com- 
panions. who. have come irom the East and the 
West, from the North and the South, without 
circumcision or the praclamation af .merey 
through the gospel, ther devotion in hearing and 
mine in telling, their joy in me, and my joy im 
them, swell our strains and raise our bliss to de- 
gees ineffable and full of glory. I have: beem 
twice born—onece of the flesh, once of waterand 
spirit, and once trom the grave. Each birth 


brought me in:oa cangenial society. My fellow~ 
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, citizens always resembled my nativity. I was} 
surrounded once with the children of the flesh, 
then with those born from above, and now with 
those bern from the ashes of the grave.” While 
proceeding to narrate some things! never before 
heard, my transports aroused me, but could not 
dancy again. Eprror. 





Essays en Man in his Primitive State and under 
the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Dispen- 
sations—No. IX. 

Jewish Age.—Ne. I 

As THE first religious economy was patriarchal, 
because adapted to families in an unassociated 
capacity; so she second was national, because 
adapted to families in an associated or national 
capacity. The first required but the existence 
of a single family for the enjoyment of all its 
institutions and privileges: the second required 
anany families living together in close neighbor- 
hhood and under one and the same civil govern- 
ment. Thus we dind in the preliminaries to the 
Sinaitic institution, that it was proposed to con- 
stitute a religious nation a kingdom of ‘priests, a 
holy people, upon a certain basis. To the pre- 
liminaries, as proposed by Moses, the people as- 
sented, and on their consent was issued the con- 
‘stitution. This was written by the King in his, 
own handwriting upon two tables of stone. This; 
was the supreme jaw of their social, religious, 
and moral relations, And all their other laws 
and institutions were but the developement and 
application of its principles te ‘religion and 
politics. 

Abraham was called at a time when idolatry 
vegan to appear in Chaldea, and when families 
began to have each a family god. When his 
descendants became numerous, and large enough 
40 become a nation, and the nations had each its 
own god, it pleased the Ruler ef the Universe to 
exhibit himself as the God of a nation. Hence 
originated the theocracy. Here it is necessary to 
suggest a few genoral principles of much impor- 
tance in understanding the warieties which have 
appeared ia the divine government. From the 
Vall of Man the Gevernor of the World with- 
alrew from all personal intimacies with the race. 
He no longer conversed with man face to iace 
as he was wont to de’in Eden. The recol- 
Jections of the Divinity became more and 
more faint as Adam advanced in years; and the 
traditionary information communicated to his 
<iescendants became tess vivid and im pressive in 
— generation. All new-cominuntéations from 
the Creator were ‘through symbols, by messen- 
gers, or rather through ‘things already known. 
Things entirely unknown can only be ‘communi- 
cated to the mind by things already known. 
“This axiom is at the basis of all revelations, and 
explains many “therwise inexplicable incidents 
in the divine conrmunications to man. The 
natural symbols and the artificial names of things 
became, from a necessity of nature, the only 
aneans through which God could make himself 
known to man. This, too, has been the invaria- 
dle rule and measure of all the discoveries which 
God has made of himself, his purposes, and will. 
Hence the spangled heavens, all the elements 
of nature, the earth, and the sea, with all their 
inhabitants; the relations, custoras, and usages 
existing among men, have ail been so many 
types or letters in the great alphabet which con- 
stitutes the vocabulary of divine revelation to 
man. He has even personated himself by his 
own.creatures, and spoken to man through human 
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Light, Father, Husband, Man of War, General 
c. losts, a Lora of Battles, King, Prince, Muas- 
ter, &c. &c. He has been spoken of as having 
eyes, ears, mouth, hands, feet, &c. &c. He has 
been represented as sitting, standing, walking, 
hasting, awaking. He has been conipared to a 
unicorn, lion, rock, mountain, &c. &c. He has 
made himself known in his character, perfec 
‘tions, purposes, and will, by things already Seown 
toman. This isthe grand secret, which, when 
disclused, removes many difficulties and objec- 
tions, and sets in a clear light the genius of the 
Jewish age of the religious world. . 

Now when Ged became the king of one na- 
tion, it was only doing what,on a more extensive 
scale, and with more various and powerful ef- 
fects, he had done in calling himself a Father. 
Both were designed to make himself known 
through hunran relations and institutions. One 
type, symbol, or uanie, is ee incompetent 
to develope the wonderful and incomprehensible 
God. But his wisdom and goodness are most 
apparent in making himself known in those re- 
lations and to those extents wiich are best 
adapted to human wants and imperfections. 
And the perfection of these discoveries consists 
in their being exactly suited to the different ages 
of the world and stages of ‘human improvement. 
At the time when he chose one nation and made 
himself known te all the earth as its King and 
God, no other name, type, or symbol, was so well 
adapted to this benevolent purpose, as those se- 
fected. Fer when Israel was brought out of 
Egypt all the nations had their gods; and these 
wr were esteenred and admired according to 
the strength, skill, prowess, and prosperity of 
the nation over which they were supposed to 
preside. Hence that God was the most adora- 
bie in human eyes whose people were most con 
spicuous. 

Wars and battles were the offspring of the 
spirit of those ages contemporaneous with the 

st five hundred years of the Jewish history, 
and with the ages immediately preceding. 
Hence the idea was, that the nation most power 
fal in war had the greatest and most adorable 
God. ' Now as the Most High (a title borrowed 
from this very age) always took the world as it 
was at every period in which he chose to devel- 
epe himself anew, or his purposes, he chose to 
appear as the Lord of Hosts, or God of Armies. 
And to make his name known through ali the 
earth, he took one nation under his auspices, and 
appeared as their Sovereign and the Comman- 
dex,in Chief of all their Armies.. Hence the 
splendid and easy bought victories of the Israel 
ites. One could chase a hundred, und ten put a 
thousand to flight. This explains the deliver- 
ance out of Egypt, and how the Lord permitted 
Pharaoh’s heart to be hardened—for the purpose 
of making his name known through all the 
earth. Pharaoh and his court knew not the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, afd impiously 
asked, “ Who is the Lord, that I should obey 
him’ But Moses made him know, and trem- 
ble, and bow. By the time when the Jews were 
settled in Camaan, the world was taught to fear 
the God of Israel, the Lord of Hosts; and so it 
came to pass that all the true and consistent 
knowledge of God upon the earth, amongst all 
nations, was derived directly or indirectly from 
the Jewish people. 

But we must not think that only one purpose 
was gained, or one object was exclusively in 
view in any of these great movements of ‘he 
Governor of the World. This is contrary tothe 





institutions. Hence he has been called a Sun, 





general anulogy of the material and spiritwad 
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systems. By the amual and diurnal revolutions 
of the earth, although by the forise: the seasons 
of the year, and by the latter day and_ night 
seem to be the chief objects, there are a thou- 
sand ends gained in conjunction with one princi- 
pal one. So in this grand economy, many, very 
niany illustrious ends were gained besides the 
capital one just mentioned, For, as in the veg- 
etable kingdom we have a succession of stages 
in the growth of plants; as in the animal king- 
dom we have a ‘succession of stages in the 
growth of animals; so in the kingdom of God 
there isa similar progression of light, knowledge, 
life, and bliss. We have in the vegetable king- 
dom the period of germinating, the period of 
blossoming, and the period of ripening the fruit. 
So we have infancy, childhood, youth, and man- 
hood, in our own species. Each period calls for 
special influences and a peculiar treatment. So 
itis in the kingdom of God. It had its infaney, 
its childhood, and its manhood. In each stage 
it was diversely exhibited. The Patriarchal, Jew- 
ish, and Christian Ages were adapted to these. 
Again, we are not to consider the special tem- 
poral favors bestowed upon the Jews as indiea- 
tive that the divime benevolence was exclusively 
confined to one nation to the exclusion of aff the 
earth besides. As well might we say. that the 
husbandman who cultivates his garden despises 
or.neg!ects his farm, or that he exclusively loved 
that part of the soil which he encloses with a 
peculiar fence. Other circumstances and consid- 
erations require these specialities. The general 
good of the human race, and the blessing of all 
nations in a son of Abraham, were the ultimate 
and gracious ends in view in all these peculiar 
arrangements. This promise and guarantee was 
made to Abraham before the times of tlrese ages 
or dispensations. So that the calling of the Jews 
and their erection into a nation under the special 
government of God, were bat means necessary 
to that reign of favor under which we now liye; 
These general and prefatory hints we thought 
expedient to suggest as preliminary to our essays 
on the Jewish economy. There is one lesson of 
more than ordinary importance, whieh all who 
have not attended to it ought to learn, not only 
with reference to our object in these essays, but 
with reference to many others—and that is, that 
things unknown can only be taught through things 
already known, Eprror. 





Religious Controversy. 
Tue following remarks on “ Religious Contro- 
yersy,” from the Pandect, arc rational and worthy 
of a perusal.—Ep. C. B. 


It is much to be desired that correct views 
should obtain ju the church and in the world re- 
lative to controversy on matters of religion. If 
we rightly scan the signs of the times, there isa 
special necessity for making this subject promi- 
nent at thejpresent day. A fair moral estimate 
of the true nature and legitimate ends of eontro- 
versy is we believe of less and less frequent oc- 
currence, Persons of amiable and pacific tem- 

ers are apt to be offended with the very term. 
he argumentative discussion of any topic of re- 
ligion is unhappily associated in their minds 
with the encounter of angry passions—with bit- 
terness and evil speaking—with an entire dere- 
liction of the charities and courtesies of both 
christian and civil intereourse. And candor com- 
eis us to admit that too much oecasion has 
een given in all ages for connécting these re- 
ulsive attributes with religious debates of every 
ind. But they are by no means itsinseparable 
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adjuncts. And no plea for the neeessity-of con- 
troversy ought to be construed as a plea for its 
eommon evils. _We know not why the truest 
spirit of meekness and kindness towards the per- 
son of an opponent may-not be coupled with the 
utmost force of reasoning in the defence of epin- 
ion. Yet inthe minds of many these ideas ap- 
pear to be wholly incompatible with each other; 
and tosay of a tract, a treatise, a sermon, a book, 
it is controversial in its object orcomplexion,is at 
once to fix an indelible odium upon it. No mat- 


} ter how elear and luminous its exposition of er- 


ror, or its defenee of trith—no matter how en- 
gaging or conciliating its spirit—stil it is eon- 
troversy, hated eontroversy—and wormwood und 
coals of juniper and firebrands and arrows—ali 
rush into the imagination as through an open 
door, and forbid it the least favor. 

This surely is not calling things by their right 
names, nor judging righteous judgment. What 
is the scope of religious eontroversy, but the vin- 
dication of religious truth? Is nat this truth 
liable to be denied, distorted, corrupted, or frit- 
tered away? Is it not often entangled with spe- 
cious esrors, and charged with false consequenre- 
es? Are its friends required to stand silent by, 
and sce its dearest interests jeopardised, without 
coming forward to its defence? Is there any al- 
ternative left them but to enter the lists, and to 
endeavor to show truth triumphant? By this we 
do not intend to advoeate the belligerent spirit 
of controversy: however polemieal or warlike 
may be our terms. . But as to the thing itself, we 
see not but controversy is as inevitable as errer, 
and as harmless as its refutation. If there are 


‘fundamental truths in the gospel, and these 


truths.are liable to be assailed, they must be de- 
fended; and. if they are eontinually assailed, 


‘they must. be continually defended. 


For this we unquestionably have the high au- 
thority both of scripture precepts and example. 
Mention is made of some “whose mouths must 
be stopped;” and “gainsayers are to be put to 
silence,” And it ought to abate very consider- 
ably our. aversion to every form of controversy 
when we find several of the Epistles written 
with the express design of confuting certain 
errors which had sprung up in the church, and 
were making head against the Apostles’ doc- 
trine. If inspired men. stand foremost in the 
ranks of controvertists, it isa sickly or sinful 
sighing for peace, that keeps us not in. the back 
ground merely, but off from the ground altegether- 

Now we have yet to learn that the day in 
which we live, is so happily distinguished above 
former periods as to absolve us from the necessi- 
ty of controversy. Are errors less rife over the 
whole length and breadth of our and at this mo- 
ment than in the times of our fathers? Is there 
a more general and cordial yielding to the pure 
principles of religion and morality? Arethe adc 
vocates of the unadulterate doetrines of the gos- 
pel listened toand reported of with more candor? 
Does the weekly press teem with a more hopeful 
issue, and send out through its thousand ehan- 
nels a better influence over the bosom of soeiety ! 
Are the prejudices naturally engendered by sec 
tarian divistons, melting away, and the kearts 
of good men panting to break through party 
pales and flow together? Are the smaller pointe 
of difference more frequently viewed as small 
than ever before, while all the true holders of 
the one Head are rallying reund the eentral 
points of union? 

If these auspicious omens were indeed visible, 
we might begin to think of discharging our- 
selves from this duty. But we do not see oe 
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On the contrary, we see what we are.taught in 
prophecy to expect, growing indicationc of a 
more powerful spirit of error, With more real 
liberality than formerly, we believe there is 
also more false. There is a disposition to relax 
the rigor of truth. And here, if we mistake not, 
bedded in fragrant flower of lovely charity, lies 
the baneful cankerworm—an aversion to contro- 
versy. It is, in’many cases, we are persuaded, 
the product of a spurious catholicism, which 
would bid us embrace error as well as truth— 
which: would blind our eyes to the everlasting 
and indestructible distinction between them. 

But we have wandered into a longer disserta- 
tion than we-intended, though well aware, 
that much, very much, remains to be said on the 
subject, in order to present it in all its bearings. 
At present our aim has been to intimate that a 
dishke of all controversy, in every form, is ex- 
ceedingly unreasonable, inasmuch as a whole- 
sale reprobation of it is very apt sto be connected 
with an indifference to truth which has a bad 
aspect. 


Dangerous Attempt. 

Some persons think that it was a dangerous 
attempt, on my part, to discuss with the cham- 
pion of infidelity the evidences of christianity. 
They did not know what we could do with a 
man who denied the bible, and were afraid that 
his cavils and objections would be unanswer- 
able, and thus the discussion would more likely 
make sceptics of christians, than christians of 
sceptics. Bad enough, indeed, if we christians 
are notable to produce a reason, or many good rea- 
sons, for our faith! A handsome compliment, tru- 
ly, they present to the christian community, who 
insinuate that they believe: without reason, and 
cannot tell why! From such christians christian- 
ity has more to fear than from infidels. I trust the 
late debate will show that the reason isall on our 
side, and the sophistry all on that ofour opponents. 
And I rejoice to know, from various sources, that 
some infidels were converted to christianity from 
the late debate, but no christians were converted 
to infidelity. Our great complaint against Mr. 
Owen was, that he would not reason, and that 
while sceptics boasted of reason, they had little 
or none to show. Eprror. 





“The Pedobaptist.” 

I HAVE not seen but the first and second num- 
bers of this work. In thesecond I observe in the 
first article which I read, and the only one I 
have leisure at this time to read, that so hard 
pressed is the editor or some of its writers, on the 
meaning of the word dapto, that he is forced to 
affirm that the lexicons or Greek dictionaries are 
not to 'be depended on, inasmuch as there is none 
of them more,than five hundred years old. So, 
then all the s¢riptures are of doubtful import, as 
far as dictionaries are concerned, for none of the 
Gteek dictionaries can explain'‘a single word in 
them, because they are only five hundred years 
old. How then does Doctor N. arrive at the 
meaning of them? Never before did I see the 
Paidoes so hard put to it to keep up the little gol- 
den idol. A prop under each arm, and one from 
the chin and spine, will not keep Dagon on his 
feet. I advise to prop it all round, and then to 
tie it and the props together with a golden chain. 

Epiror. 





Query—for the C. B. 
Way did Paul thank God that he had im- 
tnersed none but Crispus and Gaius? 
not do so. 
ie 


Answer —Paul di He thanked 
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God that he immersed none of the Corinthians 
but a few individuals. And the reason was, 
“Lest any one should say he had immersed into 
his own name,” and thus afforded them some 
pretext for calling themselves after Paul. Paul 
was inveighing. against christians calling them- 
selves by the names of human leaders, and was 
thankful in this instance that he had afforded no 
pretext for any of the schismatics in Corinth 
to call themselves after his name. Ep. 





No. 12.] Jury 6, 1829. 
Paulinus, to the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 


May, 1829. 

Dear Str,—A correspondent, who appears un- 
der the signature of “A Lover of the whole of 
Divine Truth,” inthe last number of the Chris- 
tian Baptist, has labored to make it appear that 
“Paulinus” in your periodical, is at variance 
with * Melancthon” in the “Religious Herald ;*’ 
—in other words, that the writer with these dif- 
ferent signatures is inconsistent with himself; 
and, indeed, that “Paulinus,” at one period of his 
correspondence with you, is not altogether con- 
sistent with “ Paulinus” at another period. 

Giving this writer all due credit for his saga- 
city—and especially for smelling the wonderful 
secret that “there has been a lecture, caution, 
admonition, reproof, or rebuke, given from some- 
where;”-——(some people have the faculty of smel- 
ling out what never existed)—I must beg your 
indulgence to say a little in reference to this 
communication; much I have no desire to say, 
and I hope it may not be necessary. 

In the first Jetter of “ Paulinus,” your corres- 
pondent finds many things highly to commend, 
and none, as far as I observe, to censure. Very 
well! In the second epistle, too, he is pleased 
to say, he finds “other excellent things.” But 
here he begins to suspect that “Paulinus” is 
wavering; and further onward he becomes con- 
firmed in the opinion that there was a desertion 
of the sentiments with which “Paulinus” com- 
menced the correspondence; or some jnconsist- 
ency with the professions and declarations which 
he had made. 

To 4 person, sir, who thinks, that because a 
man has expressed himself to be highly pleased 
with the sentiments and operations of another, to 
a certain extent, he must therefore approve in 
toto;—to' him who may consider it proper, im- 
plicitly to deliver himself up, to go, pari passu, 
with another, and-even run before him;—to such 
a person I own I may have appeared wavering 
and inconsistent; but from the decision of any 
such person, I must appeal to those who are ca- 
pable of exercising more candor. 

As it regards the inconsistency of “ Paulinus” 
with himself, in his correspondence in the Chris- 
tian Baptist, I do not feel concern enough, on 
this point, to trouble you, or your readersyor my- 
self, with a review in detail of the quotations 
and remarks of this writer, If any of your read- 
ers should be so far interested_in the matter as to 
examine for themselves, I refer them to the cor- 
respondence itself:—particularly to the first let- 
ter of “Paulinus,” vol.'4, p. 266, and the answer, 

. 268,—to the second letter, vol, 4, 306; and to 
Paulinus? note to the editor, vol. 5, p. 377. Let 
any intelligent person, without the colored spec- 
tacles of this writer, attentively-read this corres- 
pondénce, and then say whether the labor of this 
“Lover of the whole of Divine Truth,” be not, 
thus far, lost labor. 

It is of much more consequence to consider 
the charge of inconsistency between “Paulinus” 
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in the Christian Baptist, and “Melancthon” in 
the Religious Herald. Of much more conse- 
quence, L say, not on my own account, but be- 
cause it involves a matter which I deem of great 
importance to the rising generation;—l mean, 
the moral and religious culture af the minds of 
children. 

What now is the lamentable inconsistency 
complained of? Let us see: and let me en- 
deavor to condense: for I begin to apprehend | 
shall occupy more room than may be desirable. 

“ Melancthon,” in his fourth essay, treating on 
the religious instruction of children, recommends, 
jor early childhood, the use of plain and simple 
catechisms, adapted to the capacity of children: 
and that we might be supplied with these means 
of instruction, and have them more generally 
adopted amongst us, he undertook to suggest to 
the Baptist General Convention, the propriety 
of taking certain steps, for the purpose of effect- 
ing this object. 

And behold, here is the offence!—and here is 
the inconsistency of “Paulinus” and * Meianc- 
thon! If you ask, How? (as well you may)— 
{ answer, thus; viz. “ Paulinus” had expressed 
much pleasure in your apparent aim, “to clear 
the religion of Jesus of all the adventitious lum- 
ber with which it has been encumbered, and 
bring back the christian church to its primitive 
simplicity and Geauty.”? He had also expressed 
his hearty approbation of “your opposition to the 
errors and follies, too prevalent in the religious 
warld.” Moreover, he had spoken of the most 
effectual way ‘for sweeping, off all that rubbish 
which has been gathered trom the old ruins of 
former establishments, to build withal on chris- 
tian grounds;—alluding to the arguments for 
christian institutions, drawn from the abrogated 
ceremonies of the Old Testament. Ali this 
*¢Paulinus” had said: and now, io! “ Melanc- 
thon” recommends the use of plaia and simple 
catechisins, as a help in the mode of instructing 
children! What is the conclusion?—Ergo, “ Pau- 
linus” and  Melancthon” are inconsistent.” But 
this logic (please to observe) takes for granted 
what will not be allowed; viz. that well adapted 
catechisins are to be considered as adventitious 
lumber—as errors and {o.lies—as rubbish, gath- 
cred from the ruins of former establishments. 
‘I'hat this mode of instruction has been abused, 
“ Melancthon”, readily allows: but when your 
correspondent proves the propositions just men- 
tioned ;—when he proves that to instruct children 
in this way is error and. folly, and that all cate- 
chisms .are lumber and rubbish, I can, by the 
same arguments (and a@ fortiori) prove the same 
thing, witl regard to all religious periodicals 
and publications, essays, &c. intended to instruct 
full grown learners, 1 say, 1 can do this more 
forcibly: because, if persens who are fully ca- 
pable of reading the Bible for themselves, need 

1uman aid, in deriving instruction from that 
sacred source, then much more do children need 
such aid, who cannot read for themselves. 

But “ Paulinus” had declared his persuasion, 
that “the word.of God is the instrument of our 
regeneration and sanctification:” and this wri- 
terasks, if a catechism is sech an instrument 
for “ these little immortals?” I answer, divine 
truth is God’s instrument for doing good to the 
souls of men, whether it be held forth altogether 
in the express, words of scripture or not; and 
whether viva voce or written. And if your cor- 
respondent is sure of the contrary, why does he 
attempt to teach by long lectures and by printed 
publications? 

“Js this the way (asks our critical censor) to 
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reform the. church and restore the ancient order 
of things?’ I answer, every well-adapted,meth- 
od ought to be used, for effecting a reformation 
where it is needed: and while the apostle en- 
joins on parents the duty of bringing up their 
children “in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord,*? can your correspondent, by his sagacity, 
discover the precise method which we are di- 
rected to pursue?—or has the inspired writer 
left the modus operandt to christian prudence? 

Let us hearken again. “Is this the aid he 
promised to correct the evils, to wit, creeds and 
confessiuns of faith, those fruitful sources of dis- 
sention,’ &c. And does your correspondent 
consider the mode of instructing children by a 
plain and simple catechism, the same thing with 
adopting creeds and contessions of faith, as 
standards (instead of the scriptures) by which to 
try the members.of the church? If so, 1 may 
take the liberty to say, 1 differ with him; and 
very likely, so will most of your readers. 

“Is this,” (says he, in the same strain of fan- 
cied triumph) —* Is this his opposition to theories, 
or compiling abstract truths ?”*—A short quotation 
from Paulinus’ second letter will suffice for the 
answer :—* not as mere abstract truths, but as 
having their adjuncts;—not as naked theories, 
but as practical lessons.?? Surely, sir, this wri- 
ter uses terms without duly considering their 
import. 

This method of proceeding, he conceives, ia 
“carrying our jugs to the distillery to get alcohol, 
that our little immortals may tipple with us.”’— 
Your correspondent may enjoy the benefit of 
this happy application of the figure: but he (it 
seems) is a teacher in Israel, and doubtless 
wishes the people*to attend his lectures ——Que- 
ry ;—to whose distillery then will they carry their 
jugs! 

** What need can there be (he asks) of the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, when it is admitted 
that these ecclesiastical. bodies’ recommenda- 
tion will have a powerful and happy influence ?”” 
It is enough to say here, that the writer ought to 
have resisted the temptation which led him to 
this ill-judged attempt at being witty. 

But here comes the most serious charge. He 
thinks it “a deep reflection upon the wisdom 
and philanthropy of Jesus Christ, in not giving 
to these “little immortals” what Melancthon 
considers necessary for their religious educa- 
tion.” He means, I presume, that it isa deep 
reflection, &c. to say. that Christ has not given, 
&«. Now, sir, I believe that the holy scrip- 
tures contain all truth necessary to make us wise 
to salvation. But LI believe also, that God de- 
signs we should aid one another in the economy 
of grace, as well as in that of natufe; and par- 
ticularly that the strong should assist the weak. 
And if this writer thinks differently, I ask again, 
why does he attempt to teach even grown folks 
by long lectures? . 

Your correspondent could stretch out his hand 
to pull down, but he bas done nothing, in this 
case, to build up. Suffer me here to quote a pas- 
sage from “Melancthon.” “If, for a certain 
stage of childhood, a better method can be de- 
vised, in any regular or systematic manner to 
impart instruction, let some of the friends of 
these little immortals present it to our notice,” 
&c.. See Essays on Reformation, No, 4. Now, 
sir, 1 do think it is but the part of candor and 
good nature to admit, that “ Melancthon” has 
shown a disposition to help forward in a most 
desirable object—and a disposition to do it in the 
most eligible manner. And deeply conscious of 


the importance of the object, he has invited a” 
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friends of these little immortals” to lend their 
aid And what has this“ Lover of the whole of 
Divine. Truth” done, in compliance with this 
iriendly invitation?—Let your readers judge.— 
T have already far transcended my proposed lim- 
its, and will only add—when next your corres- 
pondent attempts to write for the benefit of the 
public, I hope he may not amuse himself at the 
expense of a serious subject. 

With every good wish I am, yours in the gos- 
pel of Christ, Pavxinvs. 


It would afford me no little pleasure—them- 
selves and their mutual friends much happiness 
—the « ruse of truth some service—and Satan 
no littls disappointment—could “ Paulinus” and 
the “Lover of the whole of Divine Truth” agree 

to co-operate in the restoration of the ancient 
gospel and the ancient orderof things. If they 
will agree to refer all difficult questions about ex- 
pediencies, and about matters of mere abstract 
opinion, to the verdict of the grand jury of twelve 
Apostles; and should the twelve refuse, one and 
all, to decide the question, then to refer it to the 
General Convention of the Saints at their first 
anniversary of the resurrection of the dead, I 
will vouch for their most cordial agreement in 
sentiment, and zealous co-operation in effort in 
all things affecting the honor of the Saviour, the 
harmony of the saints, and the conversion of the 
world. But should they get into a warm contro- 
versy about baby catechisms, and long lectures 
about the capital Jand the little u, 1 will pre- 
dict that the leader in such a controversy will 
shed tears for it; and should he win the das on 
earth, he will lose itin heaven. What a pity 
that a modern Paul and a janior Timothy could 
not, like the good old Paul and Timothy, be fel- 
low-laborers in God’s vineyard! DITOR. 


Virernra, March 20, 1829. 

Dear Sin—WueEn I wrote the observations that 
appeared in your monthly publication of Novem- 
ber and December, concerning the intelligibility 
of sacred writ, 1 thought I had expressed my 
conceptions on that subject so guardedly as to 
preclude even a possibility of being misunder- 
stood; with respect to that hope, however, I find 
I was mistaken. Some imagine that the condi- 
tion of the creature’s mind, to which, I had as- 
serted, God had adapted his message, was its na- 
tural condition, unperverted by education, error, 
or prejudice; uncorrupted by evil inclinations, 
habits, or dispositions; and not its state as it ac- 
tnafly exists wh¢n God’s message visits it, per- 
verted and corrupted by all these. This con- 
struction of my words, however, is certainly un- 
authorized by them, and the inference which 
some draw frum their distinction is unsupported. 
God from all eternity knew, with absolute cer- 
tainty, not only the quantity of intellect which 
he had determined to bestow on each of his fa- 
tional creatures at their birth; but the actual con- 
dition of their minds, as produced by error, pre- 
judice, habit, inclination, or disposition, when 

is message should be made to visit them: and to 
the then existing condition of the most illiterate, 
prejudiced, and depraved of them, is the clear- 
ness of his message evidently adapted. Hence 
it is, that, in his message to sinners, no allow- 
ance is made for the ignorance, illiterature, er- 
Tor, prejudice, or depravity of any of them.— 
God manifestly considers his message as suffi- 
ciently clear to his rational creature man in every 
condition in which it can visit him, and threat- 
ens, of course, to inflict the severest punishment 
upon him if he neglect, pervert, or reject it— 
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Now, had not the message been deem. -utfi- 
ciently clear and certain to every sinner whenit 
reached him, justice could not have approved 
such severity, nor God threatened to inflict it— 
for this plain reason, that an unintelligible mes- 
sage is no message. ' 

To terminate the strife, let me observe that if 
the bible be an unintelligible volume, either God 
or man has made it such; and, of course, unfitted 
it to answer the end for which it was sent into 
the world—to enlighten it; and let those who 
make this charge say on whom this heavy cen- 
sure falls; if on God, he cannot be that merciful 
and kind being which he says he is; and if on 
man it is high time that they undo the darknesé 
which they have spread over the face of God’s 
message to a perishing world. Nor let it besaid 
that God, unable or unwilling to qualify the first 
ott ws for rendering his message plain, has 

een driven to the necessity of raising up a suc- 
cession of uninspired, and, of course, unqualified 
men, to remedy his original failure. 

I now proceed to offer a few observations, cal- 
culated in my judgment, to evince that in eve 
instance in which the Divine Spirit has judged it 
proper (for he never acts inconsiderately or inad- 
vertently) to conceal his mind from man by the 
use of obscure or ambiguous language, no unin- 
spired man can defeat his design, or make his 
mind more fully or clearly known than he has 
condescended todo. This fact is explicitly de- 
clured in Paul’s first letter to the christian society 
at Corinth, ii. 11. and the declaration ought to 
have repressed the impious attempts of presump- 
tudus mortals to pry into the secrets of the Al- 
mighty. But as it seems there are men, and, 
still more wonderful, Christian Doctors, too, who 
pay little regard to divine authority, we invite 
them to attend to a fact that occurs daily, and to 
the abortive labor of many hundred years, for in- 
struction on this important subject. 

The fact to which we allude, is, that when a 
fellow creature employs, either designedly or in- 
advertently, obscure or ambiguous language in 
the enunciation of his thoughts, it is impossible 
for any other human being to determine with 
certainty his méaning: conjecture concerning it 
is all that can be reached. If, then, the use of 
obscure or ambiguous phraseology be resorted to 
by men with absolute certainty that the veil 
which they thus spread over their thoughts will 
prove impenetrable, and for ever defy the saga- 
city of their fellow men to pierce it, how ridicu- 
lous isit to imagine that the obscure or ambigu- 
ous phraseology purposely introduced by the Di- 
vine Spirit into his message, can be removed by 
human sagacity. 

But in case this fact, like God's explicit de- 
claration, should fail to work conviction and 
check the daring impiety of rash mortals, let the 
abortive labor of innumerable learned commen- 
tators, expositors, sermonizers, &c. who have 
most assiduously cultivated this barren field, at 
length dash the vain hopes ofself-conceited men, 
Where, we ask, is the obscure or ambiguous 
word, phrase, or passage, to be found in the 
whole book of God, which is clearer or more cey- 
tain now than it was seventeen hundred years 
ago? Conjecture, mere conjecture about the 
Spirit’s meaning is, in every instance, in which 
his own words do not clearly announce it, all that 
has been, or indeed could have been advanced 
on the subject. And will any christian suffer 
himself to be so excessively deluded as to build 
his faith and rear his everlasting hopes on such 
a wretched foundation as human conjecture? 
No—the: faith of a christian can fix on no other 
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foundation than the clear and explicit declara- 
tion of a God who can neither lie nor be mistak- 
en. Oh! human vanity! how long wilt thou ob- 
trude thy disgusting visage upon us? How long 
wilt thou select 'the most obscure and ambiguous 
gassages of God’s word to exhibit thy self-conceit, 
yd make an ignorant multitude gape, stare, 
marvel at, and talk about thy matchless skill in 
making darkness light? 

Here it may not be improper to notice a falla- 
¢y which the learned as well as the unlearned 
are wont to practice upon themselves. It is not 
uncommon to hear people, who acknowledge 
that the words employed by the divine Spirit do 
not with certainty suggest his meaning to their 
minds, declare that by the aid ef a commentator 
or other expounder, they can discover the Spirit’s 
meaning clearly. We ask, How can this be? 
Have the words employed by the Spirit, or any 
of the inferior helps with which he has furnished 
us, undergone a change? Have they acquired a 
greater degree of fitnessto reveal the Spirit’s 
mind to us than they had before the commenta- 
tor was consulted? We presume not. What 
then has aay i gesh Just this—The commenta- 
tor’s notion has been substituted and mistaken 
for the Spirit’s meaning. The deluded enquir- 
er, pleased with an ingenious suggession ot his 
favorite commentator, admits it to be the real 
meaning of the Spirit, and henceforth employs 
it as a standard by which he tries the notions of 
others and his own. But itis plain that during 
this whole process of self-deception the Spirit’s 
meaning is as little known to the enquirer, after 
he has got his commentator’s aid as it was be- 
fore; and instead of the Spirit’s meaning, he has 

ot only his commentator’s notion—for it is not 
the Spirit’s, but the commentator’s words that 
suggest the meaning which he adopts. 

Bat it may be asked, Has the Divine Spirit 
furnished no other means of ascertaining the 
meaning of his message than the words and 

hrases in which it is written?, We answer, 

e has: even all the means that can be safely 
used to ascertain the meaning of any human 
speech or writing. Beside the words and phrases 
which the Spirit has selected to express his 
mind, he has, given us the aid of context, con- 
nected phraseology, related passages, scope or 
purpose, and subject, recorded facts, antecedent 
institutions, previous and subsequent declaration 
of the divine mind, the state of morality and 
theology, and even the controversies that existed, 
when any, passage, to us obscure, was written. 
To all these, as to means furnished by the Spirit 
himself, and furnished to all alike, who have a 
bible in their hands, or its contents within their 
hearing, and which require, in order to obtain 
from, them all the aid they can afford, not human 
learning, but common sense and scripture infor- 
mation. To all these, I say, we may occasion- 
ally resort, even where no doubt is entertained 
concerning the genuineness of the present text. 
And where the original text is suspected of hav- 
ing undergone any alteratiqgn, God has given us 
the benefit of ancient manuscfipts, ancient, trans- 
lations, and even quotations of ancient date, by 
a diligent and cautious. comparison of which, 
accidental alterations may be detected, and 
the original reading be restored. And here 
we admit human learning to. be of real use, 
but here only, Now, though God has furnished 
the devout student of his word with all these in- 
ferior helps, yet the occasions are very few, we 
presume, on which he will find it necessary. to 
use any ofthem. God’s message being intended 
end constructed for the salvation of multitudes 
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who have not leisure to peruse such subordinate 
aids, must be sufficient to answer his purpose 
without their use: nor can ‘we believe that God 
meant that the illiterate should depend on the 
conjectural and of course uncertain information 
of the learned and ingenious, obtained from 
these inferior sources,—for this would compe! 
the illiterate to depend on human sagacity, and 
not divine declaration; to build their faith on the 
suggestions of men, and not on the informations 
of God. Yours, &c. 
ALEXANDER STRAITH. 


The Bible—No. III. 

Dear Sin,—As closely connected with the 
consummate folly of attempting to remove the 
intentional obscurities and ambiguities of the 
Divine Spirit from his message, we mention the 
impious practice of attempting to make us more 
fully acquainted with events recorded—with mi- 
nerals, animals, vegetables, and places; with 
ianners, customs, and usages; in short, with 
any thing mentioned in sacred writ—than God 
has thought fit to do. What immense labor has 
been performed, what vast quantities of precious 
time have been spent, absolutely wasted, in vain 
attempts to furnish information; for example, re- 
specting the formation of this planet and its in- 
habitants; its appearance when newly formed; 
the situation and extent of the place called the 
garden of Eden; its rivers and trees; the quali- 
ties of the tree called in scripture the tree of 
good and evil; the time man lived before he 
sinned; the animal by which Eve was deceived; 
the change, produced by the prohibited fruit on 
the intellectual, moral, and physical constitution 
of our first parents; the duration of man’s proba- 
tionary state, and his destiny, had he continued 
to live in innocence; the change produced on 
our earth by Adam’s:transgression, and by the 
flood that succeeded it; and ten thousand other 
scriptural objects and occurrences in addition to 
what God has thought proper to give us. But, 
alas! this has proved to us another barren field, 
which learned presumption and folly have labor- 
ed long and hard to change; the blasting curse, 
however, still adheres to it. Not one particle ot 
certain information, additional to what God has 
condescended to furnish us, has been procured 
by the researches of man. Conjectures, often 
wild and extravagant, often puerile and ridicu- 
lous, generally variant, and even contradictory, 
but always uncertain, till up the whole mass of 
pretended information which vain dreamers have 
affected to add to God’s intelligence. Nor is 
this total failure of human labor a matter either 
of wonder or regret. Surely had God consider- 
ed more information than he has furnished con- 
cerning any object mentioned in his word, to be 
either useful or necessary to man, his goodness 
affords the most ample assurance that he would 
have communicated it and given it absolute cer- 
tainty.. We ought, therefore, to regard the quan- 
tity of certain information concerning the objects 
mentioned in sacred writ which God has there 
vouchsafed to impart to us, ,as that quantity pre- 
cisely which he knew to be fittest and safest for 
us, and, with it, it is our wisdom, our duty, and 
our interest, to be satisfied. T’o covet more is 
impious—to aim at more is downright rebellion. 
From the conjectures, notions, and dreams of 
self-conceited men, we can obtain no benefit; 
from them, however, we may derive much harm, 
Let us therefore reject and despise them as at 
least superfluous, if not pernicious, and cleave to 
the information of our all-wige Creator, as all 
that is nécessary to make us truly wise and hap- 
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py. Indeed it is astonishing that.men should 
covet and laboriously strive to acquire notions, in 
the truth and certainty of which they know that 
they can repose no confidence, and which, of 
course, must remain useless lumber in their 
minds! 

There is another current practice, which, as 
it Offers to the Deity, if possible, still grosser 
insult, merits severer condemnation. It is the 
practice of attempting, by human _ researches 
and discoveries, to render God’s declarations 
more credible than his veracity can render 
them. Many wlio seem but little disposed to 
believe the occurrence of events, or the exist- 
ence of objects mentioned in scripture, merely 
because God has declared their existence, are 
ready, if any trace of the declared occurrence, 
or any specimen of the asserted object be now 
found, where the scripture says the occurrence 
did take place, or the object, whether animal, 
vegetable, mineral, custom, manner, usage, or 
place did exist—to admit that God has at least 
once told the truth, and deserves credit. This 
is truly horrible! Divine testimony accounted 
unworthy of belief till confirmed by’ haman dis- 
covery! What insult here to that veracity, 
which, when it stamps its declarations with the 
seal of truth, suffers no other testimony, no other 
evidence to approach it. Vision itself creates 
not that ceftainty which divine veracity begets 
—which divine declaration affords. Away then 
with all confirmative discoveries, all -confirma- 
tive arguments or reasonings of man, with re- 
spect to any matter concerning which God has 
made an explicit declaration! And let it be re- 
membered also that one'explicit declaration esta- 
blishes tHe truth and certainty of whatisdeclared, 
as effectually as if the declaration were to be re- 
peated ten thousandtimes. And this, by the bye, 
manifests and condemms the impiety of the prac- 
tice of attempting to render any explicit deelara- 
tion of sacred writ more credible, by resorting 
to other passages in which the same declatation 
may be found. A.S. 


Troy, Mramt County, Onto, June 8, 1829. 

Mr. En:ror—Here is a glass of cordial to- re- 
vive your spirits: it is presented merely as a 
compliment; and as tteats are becoming quite 
unfashionable among ‘the more temperate, ‘I 
shall not think it impolite in you not to accept it. 

Yesterday I attended a Methodist camp meet- 
ing, where I was again reminded (as I have 
often been within two years ‘past) of a remark 
your father, Thomas Campbell,’made to me 


nearly three years since; it was substantially’ 


this—“ If you attend the ministry of a Presbyte- 
rian, you will hear many good things; if you 
hear a Methodist, many glotious truths will be 
uttered ; should the preacher be’an Episcopalian, 
he may edify you; a Baptist preacher will! say 
many things that are said in the Bible; the Uni- 
versalian is not entirely ignorant of the gospel; 
the Unitarian’s sermon is tfue in part; and the 
like may be said of every sect in christendom} 
but among all these sects, without exception, near- 
ly one-h P be: hear is false, or, to say the least, 
doubtful; that is to say, it is not to be found in 
the scriptures.” 

Among the rhany good and bad, true and false 
declarations, which were made from ‘the stand 
yesterday, the following'is one, or several in one. 
I'c which class does it belong ?— 

Presiding Elder, Jarnes Finlev, upon the first 
of three heads,.into which he aivided this text, 
“For our light’ affliction, which is but for a 


moment, wo ks for us a far mote exceeding | dusk 
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and eternal weight of glory,” announced, with 


much warmth, “ Tbat he must, in justice to the 
cayse of truth, warn his congregation to beware 
of the doctrines propagated by one Campbell 
of the Baptist church, who denies the agency of 
the Holy Spirit in the conversion ofa sinner, 
and opposes the divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Every thing pertaining to the new 
birth, regemeration, and, pardon of sin, he re- 
solves. int® baptism, and this into immersion!! 
He makes.immersion the earnest of the inherit- 
ance, One of that class of preachers, when 
baptizing some persons in the Miami, near Day- 
ton, not long. ago, said to them, ‘The time is 
coming when you will look down from Heaven 
upon this place} and rejoice that you here re- 
ceived the eatnest of your inheritance,’ mean- 
ing that baptism was the earnest! One of them 
came to Sandusky, and told the christian Indi- 
ans and others at that place, that he had been at 
considerable pains in coming a long distance for 
the purpose of preaching the gospel to them, 
and requested an audience, with which the In- 
diansyery politely favored him. He commenced 
by telling them that he had a message of salva- 
tion for them; and, in the course of his lecture, in- 
formed them that this salvation was to be obtained 
only by being immersed; that the water would | 
wash away all their sins, and they, would. be 
pardoned and justified immediately. After a 
consultation, as is the custom of the Indians in 
such cases, they made him the following reply: 
‘ We thank you for the interest you have taken 
in our own welfaré, and for all your trouble, in 
coming so far to instruct us poor ignorant Indi- 
ans. You have said some very good things, 
which we know by experience to be true; but 
you have said some things which we do not un- 
derstand.* We'do not understand how the 
water can wash away our sins, I have washed 
my body all over in the Mississippi, in the Mis- 
souri, in the Wabash, and in the great lake, 
many a time, but it did not wash away my sins. 
All my sins remained just as they were, until 
the blood of Christ was applied by the Spitit of 
God; then they were all taken away at once, 
The water could not wash away my sins, be- 
cause it went no deeper than the skin, and my 
sins were not on my skin, but in my heart; 
nothing could get at them, but the Spirit of God; 
and if it could get at them, nothing but the Spirit of 
God could break them down and destroy them.” 

“Such preachers are ignorant of the gospel 
themselves. They have no experience of the love 
of God shed abroad in their hearts by the Hol 
Spirit. Would God call such a person to preac 
the glad tidings of salvation to Jost sinners?” 

The above is an abridgement of Elder Finley’s 
observations on this part of the first head of his 
text, I think that in several sentences I have 
his own language verbatim; I should have given 
his own words throughout could I have recollec- 
ted them. I have not intentionally added one 
thought, but have omitted several tor brevity’s’ 
sake, which were not essential to the design of 
the extract, or necessary to screen myself froin’ 
the charge of misrepresentation. 

Aftenthe discoutse, I called on Mr. Finley as 
nan as one of my little etiquette could well 
rdo, and modestly asked him for 4 written extract 
of that patt of the discourse, for the use of Mr. 
Campbell and the public. Tinformed him thatT 
had resolved to make report of his representation 
of Mr. Campbell's doctrine as well as my memory 
and the imperfect notes I had taken would en- 





* This same Elder Finley was the Missionarv a: San- 
v. 
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able me; [not knowing what was coming, my 
notes wete not commenced in time;] but wish- 
ing not to misrepresent Mr. Finley in the least, 
I wished to have it from his hand in the very 
terms that he would wish to come under your 
review. The only satisfaction he gave me was 
this.—“*I havé heard his preachers say those 
very things, and I have seen them in his writings. 
B—— preachee the same things, and he says he 
got them from Campbell!!! I repeated’ my 
request, accompanied with such reasons as can- 
dor and christian charity would suggest; but he 
turned from me, observing, “I am no controver- 
sialist..” Every body, however, in these parts 
khows that there is not a greater controversialist 
(if this be not an abuse of the term) in the coun- 
try than he, when his antagonist is not present. 
M. 


I rarvx it is ten to one, in the doctrine of chan- 
ces, whether Elder Finley ever struck upon the 
meaning of the Apostle Paul in the text,if he 
brought me out in the sermon. Paul’s light af- 
flictions which wrought out for him and his asso- 
ciates an eternal glory, were neither the tooth- 
ache, rheumatism, pleurisy, jaundice, nor fever 
of any grade. Neither were they the little or 
great difficulties, pains, mortifications, prosecu- 
tions or persecutions, to which some are liable 
in the pursuit of wealth orfame. But that I am 
one of those light afflictions which was working 
out for Mr, Finley so much future glory, is one 
of the rarest things which my last mail laid up- 
on the table. But the greatest curiosity is yet 
untold. How could Elder Finley think in light- 
ly afflicting me he could promote his own glory! 
1 should have expected more good sense from 
him than to change the theme of suffering light 
afflictions into a scene of creating light afflictions 
for one that never afflicted him to the burthen of 
a moschetto in his whole life. 

But to get a little closer to Mr. Finley, I would 
seriously ask whether himself or the Indians so 
far perverted my language as torepresent me as 
piecing pardon, regeneration or the eternal in 

eritance, in water, or in mere immersion in wa- 
ter. Suppose he should tell the good people of 
Ohio, that through prayer “pardon and accept- 
ance with God were obtained; what would he 
think, or say of me, should I invent or publish 
an Indian colloquy, representing him, or some 
of his brethren, as stating that air or wind ex- 
haled in a particular manner, caused guilt to be 
removed from the conscience, and effected a good 
understanding betwixta sinner and the Soverei 
of the Universe! Or suppose that he should 
have taught that good works, such as feeding the 
hungry, and clothing the naked, were some way 
necessary to admission into the everlasting king- 
dom; would he be pleased with me should I re- 
present him as teaching that a certain quantity 
of corn and wool, or cash, was necessary to 
admission into heaven! Or suppose that he 
taught that men were pardoned, justified, and 
saved through faith, would he say that I did him 
justice if I held him up to ridicule in a public as- 
sembly for teaching that one single thought or 
uct of the mind cancelled all guilt and brought 
a man into the enjoyment of the smiles of Hea- 
ven! Qrsuppose that he taught that the Holy 
Spirit regenerated an unbeliever or made him a 
christian in an instant of time, independent of a 

reacher or a written revelation! Or that the 

pirit physically operated upon the human mind 
anterior to faith and made man able and willing 
to believe, could he say that I acted the part of a 
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christian if I held him up to scorn for teaching 
that men were as passive in being born again, as 
the trees in spring are in being covered with 
foliage and blossoms, or as the mill wheel is in 
performing its revolutions! Most certainly he 
would complain of me. Well, now, what ifT 
should tell brother Finley that there is ‘* one text” 
in a little book Which he loves very much, which 
says, “All things you would that men should do 
to you, do you even so to them,” and ask him to 
make a sermon upon it? 

But now let me discourse familiarly with my 
friend Finley. Well, Mr. Finley, what is faith? 
Do you not define it an act of the mind? And 
what is prayer but words or sounds addressed to 
the Deity, expressive of the feelings or desires 
of the heart? And what is repentance but sor- 
tow for the past? And what is reformation but 
a ceasing to do evil and a learning to do well? 
And what is the Lord’s supper but eating bread 
and drinking wine in commemoration of the 
Lord’s death? And what is baptism but immer- 
sion in water, or, a8 you may perhaps think, 
sprinkling a person into water? Well, now, what 
efficacy is there in any one of these elements or 
acts more than in any other elements or-acts, but 
which the diyine appointment communicates? 

Your Indians, and a Syrian Indian who had 
the leprosy in the days of Elijah the Prophet, 
seem to have been methodistical logicians of the 
same school. They both laughed at the stupidity 
of a Jewish Prophet for thinking or saying that 
the water in Jordan had any such efficacy as to 
cure the leprosy of soul or body, or that it was 
any better than the waters of the Mississippi or 
the Lake of the Woods. No doubt they were 
very merry at the weakness of the old believer, 
and satirized his enthusiasm. However, the 
event proved, as you may remember, that the 
Indians of that day were all sophists: for God 
had given such efficacy by his own mere appoint- 
ment to the water in Jordan as made it omnipo- 
tent to cure. Such efficacy, too, once had the 
waters of Siloam when God presided over them! 
And such efficacy old Paul found in the waters 
of Damascus after he had believed in the blood 
of Jesus. He washed his sins away at the com- 
mand of a messenger of the Lord, Without faith, 
however, neither the waters of Jordan, Damas- 
cus, or Siloam, could possess such virtue. And 
if you have not this faith, we only ask you 
neither to mock nor defame those who are so 
credulous as to believe that he who once turned 
water into wine, is able to forgive us our sins 
through water, if we cheerfully receive, him as 
our Prophet, Priest, and King, and submit to his 
institutions. 

If you can only understand how men are born 
of the Spirit, and cannot understand how they 
are born of water too, I only request you to allow 
them who understand both, and have experienced 
both, to explain themselves. And when you heat 
Indians. saying that sins are not in the skin, but 
in the blood or flesh of the heart, tell them that 
sin is not located in flesh, blood, or bones, and 
that no material application is ever taught, as in 
its own nature, qualified to absorb, wash away, 
or deface such moral impurities. But tell them 
that the blood of Jesus alone can cleanse the 
conscience from. guilt. But, at the same time, 
there must be some act, medium, or means; some 
channel in and through which this blood can be 
felt, apprehended, or communicated. And more- 
over it will do them no harm to tell them that one 
Peter, who had the keys of the reign and king- 
dom of heaven, once proclaimed to all who 


asked what they should do—that they — 
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reform and be immersed for the remission of 
their sins, and God would grant them the Holy 
Spirit. Tell them, So the New Institution reads, 
and that God does neither mock, insult, nor mis- 
lead the understanding of the fallen creatures 
of his love-—And if any one deride you, tell 
him that he may deride the whole scheme of re- 
deniption, and laugh at the mission and sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ as unworthy of God and unne- 
cessary for men—but tell him if he laugh now, 
he will mourn and weep by and by. ‘Tell him 
that the Messiah said, with the most solemn as- 
severations too, that unless a man was born of 
water and of the Spirit he could not enter into 
the kingdom of God. 

I have no preachers, Mr. Finley; and I ac- 
knowledge na man as a servant of Jesus Christ 
who is content to take my conclusions, or John 
Wesley's tpse dizit, for any thing appertaining to 
the salvation of men. They must not be the ser- 
vants of men who profess to be the servants of 
Jesus Christ. I trust they who proclaim reforma- 
tion towards God, faith in Jesus Christ, and im- 
mersion for the remission of sins, know some- 
thing of the love of God in their hearts and of 
the Holy Spirit, notwithstanding you have pro- 
nounced them destitute of both. As to our 
comparative ignorance lam nota judge. Though 
you were as wise as Solomon and as intelligent 
as Paul, you ought to have compassion on us 
poor ignorant disciples, and teach us the —- ot 
the Lord more pertectly. But { cannot conclude 
these remarks without calling apon Mr. Finley 
for the proof that 1 “oppose the divinity of Jesus 
Christ; deny the agency of the Holy Spirit in 
the conversion of a sinner; resolve every thing 
pertaining*to the new birth, regeneration, and 
pardon of sin, into immersion, and make it the 
earnest of the inheritance.” While I publish 
this calumny of yours to every state in the Union, 

‘ I will give you an opportunity of explaining your- 
self to all who read these remarks, if you have 
any thing to offer-in extenuation of this most 
illiberal and unfounded charge. You should 
know, reverend sir, that your say so is not like 
an oracle from heaven. We are not bound to 
believe you without evidence. Produce the evi- 
dence and.we will try it. That I understand the 
gospel in quite a different light from the coloring 
you may give it, I doubt not. But you are not 
infallible; and when I choose a Pope, I will cer- 
tainly have one better instructed, gnd more learn-~ 
ed than you, to dictate to me what I must believe 
on peril of condemnation. No Methodist teacher, 
that I know of, has gone so far in the downward 
path of detraction as you, Mr. Finley; and | 
shall be sorry if your illiberal and unfounded ca- 
lumnies should in the least mar that good under- 
standing which now exists between me and many 
of the methodistic brotherhood, who are well 
disposed to call no man Master or Father on 
earth in the kingdom of Jesus. Eprror. 





Debates, Tumults, the Two Seeds, &c. 

So ereat has becn the accumulation of essays, 
queries, and reports, for the last two months, 
that I find it impossible to lay any reasonable 
proportion of them before our readers in the pre- 
sent number. | have therefore resolved not to 
attempt it, and postpone them indefinitely. As 
I propose bringing this work toa close in the 
next volume, and as there are several subjects 
only commenced and on the way in the previous 
pages I must occupy a considerable proportion of 
the next volume in completing them. When this 
work is finished, I have proposed to publish an- 
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uther as su? generis asthis has been. This work 
has been but the’ pioneer—like the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness—a mere answer tw a 
question proposed nearly three thousand years 
ago—++ Watchman, what of the night?” 

As was said of the Israelites, so we say of the 
generations of men nowjcoming upon the stage: 
One shall chase a hundred, er 3 ten shall puta 
thousand to flight. The present generation will 
dissipate the mists and exhalations of many gen- 
erations; and the next will nearly, if not com- 
pletely, vanquish the host of darkness and error. 

he period of antichrist is nigh its end: and the 
prophecies as well as the signs of the times 
clearly indicate the speedy dissolution of the 

resent ecclesiastical heavens and earth. I have 
en astonished to see labors of friends and foes 
of the restoration all tending to one happy re- 
sult. Those who advocate primitive christianity, 
and those who advocate the modern sectarian 
establishments, are both accelerating the march 
of truth, and securing the triumphs of light over 
darkness. Like the “+ Patdobaptist” of Danville, 
7 new number diminishes the ranks of the 
Paidoes, and fills up that of the Baptist; so the 
struggles of the sectaries wound themselves, and 
strengthen the arms of the sons of the kingdom, 
without any such intention on theirpart. Hence 
all things work together for good to them who 
love the ancient gospel. 

A correspondent from Ireland informed me 
per last mail, that six Episcopalian and six Ro- 
man Catholic divines recently debated fourteen 
days in Londonderry, on thé points at issue be- 
twixt Protestants and Catholies. In 1827, a de- 
bate took place in the-city of Dublin between 
Messrs. Pope and M’Guire, the former a Protes- 
tant, the lattera Catholic. Both these contro 
versies terminated in favor of Protestantism, and 
to the more intelligent part of the community in 
favor of New Testamentism. 

A debate of two days continuance took place 
in Cumberland county, Kentucky, in April last, 
between Elder Stumper, a Presiding Elder in the 
Methodist Church, and Elder W. G. Jourdane, 
of the Christian Church, on this proposition— 
“Jesus Christ is the very and eternal God.” The 
former affirmed, and the latter denied. This is 
a question whieh, of all others, I conceive the 
most unsuitable for a public discussion. If men 
could debate such a question upon their knees, 
it would be scarcely admissible then. It is an 
“untaught question,” a scholastic one in its form 
and terms, and tends to perpetuate a controver- 
sy and a peculiar style of speaking, which the 
sooner it could be forgotten the better for both 
saint and sinner. I have learned that during 
this controversy the correctness of Dr. George 
Campbell’s translation of John iii. 13, was called 
in question; and as this affects the character of 
the new version which we have lately published, 
I will give Dr. Campbell’s note. The phrase is, 
“Whose abode is heaven.” Chapter i. 18, has a 
similar expression—“ Who is in the bosom of the 
Father.” Both are intended to denote what is 
habitual and characteristic of the person, rather 
than what obtains at a particular instant. By the 
phrase, * Who is in the bosom of the Father,” is 
meant, not only who is the special object of the 
Father’s love, but who is admitted to his nivst 
secret counsels. By the phrase “ Whose abode 
is heaven,” is meant whose home, whose resi- 
dence is there. 

T cannot approve of any one of the sermons, 
debates, or essays, with which the publie ear is 
assailed, and public eye addressed, so repeated- 
ly upon this question. From the days o — 
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down to this day, it has ever been on the stage; 
and much mischief, but no real, good, has result- 
ed from the discussion. If the language of the 
noly apostles, the scripture names, phrases, and 
epithets will not guffice, in vain will the learned 
umber and scholastic jargon of the barbarous 
ages, be sought after togive satisfaction. If the 
time spent in arguing about the rank and honors 
of the Saviour of the world, were employed in 
the praises of God and the Lamb, we would have 
less wordy, but more holy and happy christians. 
There are many questions which may be debat- 
ed with much ms ap and profit, but they are 
practical, and lay at.the foundation of the hu- 
man establishments which have supplanted the 
institution of Jesus Christ. 

Besides these debates, others have been threat- 
ened, and challenges proclaimed. Religious 
court martials have been erected, and moderna 
‘star chambers’? have been opened. About the 
seat of government, in Kentucky, a religious 
court of inquiry has been established; and be- 
fore some: preachers are admitted into the sacred 
desks of the high priests of that vicinity, they 
must be interrogated on the jive points of the 
Synod of Dort. If the preacher says shtb- 
boleth, loud and broad, proclamation is issued 
that all may do him reverence; butif.he falters, 
or squeaks out sibboleth, he is proscribed and de- 
voted to the pelting and pitiless storms of pro- 
seription. These are partial results of the great 
revivals at the Great Crossings and Frank fort.— 
Some of the most gifted men in Kentucky have 
been, as we have heardy proscribed already. 

Particularism, underthe auspices of my friend 
of Oakly and the new theological school, and the 
doctrine of the*Two Seeds)? \is.rather looking up 
on the banks.of the Lickimg. . Elder Parker, of 
Illinois has been translated to Kentucky through 
the efficacy of his faith inthe “two seeds.”— 
He founds election on the natural birth, by a 
discovery which eluded the eagle eye of Calvin 
and Beza and all the Jansenists of Rome. He 
found that Cain was literally begotten by the 
Devil, and Seth by the Almighty, through the 
instrumentality of Adam. And so it has been 
ever since. ‘The Devil isthe literal father of all 
the nor-elect, and the Almighty of the elect.— 
Hence the sons of Seth were literally the sons of 
God, and the daughters of Cain were really the 
daughters of. the Devil; and so each after death 
must. necessarily return to their-respective pa- 
rents. 

Friend Parker has reduced the * five points” 
totwo. His first is, that “God never created a 
set of beings, neither directly nor indirectly, that 
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he suffered to be taken from, him and made the 
subjects of his etermal wrath and indignation.” 
The wicked are therefore indirectly created by 
the Devil. Mr. Parker has literally taught this 
doctrine. This is the best argument against 
catechisms Illinois has yet produced. Mr. Par- 
ker cannot, dare not, ask any child, *Who made 
you? for the good reason that neither he nor the 
child knows whether God or the Devil made it!! 
—Thus the friends of the creeds and catechisms 
are likely to help us much. Hissecond pointis, 
that *+God, as God, in no case possesses more 
love and mercy than power and wisdom.” This 
is sublimated fatalism. This new creed has 
great simplicity about it, though its inventor has 
made it so shameful in his different theories of 
generation and regeneration, that my nerves have 
never been strong enough to read it all through. 
| There isa mystery in all cases of twins, which 
| my friend Daniel Parker has not fuily solved.— 
| He admits, it is true, that the Devil begat Esau, 
and the Almighty begat Jacob, but tails very 
much in his exposition of the modus operandt. 
The struggling of the unborn infant comes in 
to his relief, but does not help him quite through. 
But his theory makes Jesus the Saviour no more 
the Son of God, than Jacob the brother of Esau. 

I threw this pamphlet aside about a year ago, 
and never intended to open it again; but recent 
information that the Particulars in Kentucky 
were placing this modern Daniel along side of 
Silas and John, and about to have a theological 
school for teaching the marrow of modern divin- 
ity, in which one of the three was to act the 
Principal, I took it up to see if it had mellow- 
ed by time: but it smells as rancid as ever—and 
I cannot now read it all. ' 

In Essex county, Virginia, several attempts of 
the “star chamber”? stamp, have been recently 
made against a very intelligent and pious broth- 
er, who has rendered himself obnoxious to some 
little high priests in his vicinity, by his boldness 
in the faith of the ancient gospel; but some of 
the more sagacious ones began to see that their 
commands and threats were likely to have the 
same effect with those of the venerable Fathers 
of the Sanhedrim, who gave an injunction to- 
Peter and John in old times to speak, no more 
in their name, and they have desisted. I might 
fill a pamphlet with this case; but if they will 
reform, I will not hand their names to posterity. 
All these things are working together to open 
the eyes of all who can be made to see, and to 
hasten on the triumph of the ancient gospel and 
the ancient orderof things over the sectarianism 
of the age. EpiTor. 
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